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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 1941-1942 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Session was held on 
November 4th, 1941, at the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford. members of the Oxford Philological Society and 
the Oxford branch of the Classical Association being 
invited to attend. Professor Sir John Myres delivered 
a memorial address on ‘ The Life and W ork of Sir 
Arthur Evans.’ before a crowded audience, with Sir 
Richard Livingstone in the chair. This lecture has 
since been published, with some additions, in the 
Pruceedings uf the Btitish Academy. \-ol. xxvn. 

A \ote of thanks was proposed by the Chairman, 
who mentioned that this was. appropriately, the first 
lecture to be given in the Ashmolean since the death of 
Sir Arthur Evan^. and. doublv appropriately, in the 
veiy hall which held his books becjueathed to the Mu- 
seum. It was fitting that this should have been delivered 
by Prof. Myres. who had been so closely associated 
with his life and work. The proposal was seconded 
bv Prof. Dawkins, another close friend of Evans, and 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

The Second General Meeting was held on February 
;^;rd, 1942. at the Literary Lecture Rooms in Cambridge, 
in association with the Cambridge University Cilassical 
Society and the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Piof E. FI. Minns read a paper, illustiated by lantern 
slides, on ■ Greek Plate from East European Hoards.' 
He showed photographs of three collections of Byzan- 
tine Plate, the first of which was found in Western 
■Siberia and at one time owned by Peter the Great. 
The second hoard came from Rumania, and is now in 
Moscow. It contained among other objects of minor 
interest a dish inscribed with the N-P monogram. 
The fine design round its lim had been later overlaid 
with gold medallions. The third hoard also came from 
Rumania, and is now in Moscow. It consisted of 23 
gold pieces, one of them bearing a Turkish inscription 
in Gieek lettering. There was also a Greek inscription, 
rather badh executed, sshich Prof. Minns believes to 
have been oiiginally written in ink upon the gold 
surface. 

1 he President, who was in the chair, expressed the 
warm thanks of the society for Pi of. Minns' paper, 
which had given great pleasuie. 

A Third General Meeting was held on Tuesday. 
May "jth. 1942. at Builington House, where Mr. tk 'T. 
Seltman lead a papei. illustrated with lantern slides, 
on ■ Greek .Sculpture and .some Festival Coins.’ This 
paper is to be publishf d in a later volume of the 
Juiitrud nf Hilunic Studies. I he President was in the 
chair, and Dr. Bell's proposal of the vote of thanks was 
loudly applauded. 

The .\nnual Meeting of the Society was held on 
June 23rd. 1942, with the President. Dr. Pickard- 
C.ambridge. in the chair. The adoption of the 
Annual Report and .Accounts was moved by the 
Chairman and seconded by bir John Forsdyke. The 
re-electiun of the A’ice-Presidents and the eketion of an 
Honorary Member and ten new members of the Council, 


as detailed in the Annual Report, were seconded by 
Mr. Seltman. Mr. L. IVharton proposed, and Miss 
.A. Woodward seconded, the re-election of Mr. C. T. 
Edge as .Auditor. 

The President began his address with an explanation 
of his choice of subject. When he edited, in 1907, the 
third edition of Haigh’s ‘ .Attic Theatre,’ he retained 
much which had already become doubtful, and which 
he now no longer believed. He hoped to produce a 
substitute for that book, but in case this became 
impossible he wished to make a formal recantation 
now. In particular he no longer maintained the view, 
formerlv upheld by Haigh and most English scholars, 
that the actors of the fifth century performed in high 
boots on a raised stage. 

-Again, there had been no summarv of the present state 
of our knowledge, in English, since 1907. Even Flickin- 
ger's useful outline, published in 1 936. could not take into 
account the full publication of Fiechter’s excavations 
later in that year. Before the appearance of Fiechter’s 
volume on Athens, Bulle’s book, covering a number of 
theatres and issued in 1928. had shown what minute 
investigation and precise drawing could do. Such 
works have supersecled Prof. Turney .Allen’s little book, 
which is still useful, however, for its discussions of 
minor problems. Discussion among German scholars 
relating to the Greek theatre has left few questions as 
they were forty years ago, but it has restored to a great 
extent the credit of Dorpfeld’s solutions of 1896, with 
much added to them. 

Only a brief outline could now be given of the 
history of the Greek theatre to the end of the fifth 
century. The oldest building of which traces remain 
within the precinct of Dionysus Eleuthereus, is the 
older temple of Dionysus, whose polygonal masonry 
goes well back into the sixth century, and may have 
been built, perhaps by Peisistratos, to receive the 
from Eleutherai. The first provision for l^ric and 
dramatic performances must have consisted of an 
orchestra levelled in the hillside precinct of this temple. 
Only sLx stones now remain — the base of a supporting 
wall — and Dbrpfeld and practically all other investi- 
gators of the present century, believed them to form 
part of a circle of dimensions similar to that of the later 
orchestra within the lowest tier of seats of the fourth- 
centurv theatre, but slightly to the .S..S.E. of it. The 
f ragment of a wall farther along the arc of the supposed 
circle was thought by Dorpf'eld to confirm this, but 
subseciuent examination showed this fragment to be of 
material and masonry different from the six stones, and 
in fact the section of a straight line. .A supposed cutting 
in the rock, vv hich Dorpf'eld believed to form part of the 
circumference of the orchestra, has no clear direction 
nor plainly formed sides. Even the six stones do not 
lie in the position of a regular segment of a circle. 
•Such a wall would in any case have allowed no space 
outside the circle for actors, if any. Dorpf'eld and his 
.American followers later abandoned this hypothetical 
earliest orchestra. 

The si.x stones probably formed part of a terrace on 
which, at a little distance inwards, the first circular 
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orchestra lay, probably of the dimensions, not of the 
circle bounded by the lowest tier of seats, but of the 
actual dancing ground lying in a line from north to 
south which was determined by the conformation of 
the hillside, and itself probably determined at a later 
date the position of the centre of the stage buildings. 
Where the six stones lie, the terrace must have been 
curved. 

Any stage buildings in the first third of the fifth 
century would have been temporary, and in fact the 
Suppliants of Aeschylus requires no stage, but only an 
altar. The next two extant plays of .Aeschylus could still 
have been performed against a plain house front with a 
door, and even the latest required only what could have 
been provided for the particular occasion. The 
spectators apparently first stood on the terrace, or sat 
or stood on the sloping ground above. Wooden seats 
supported on stands were presumably in use for some 
time before the accident in the early century which led 
to the erection of earthen banks, still early, as Dorpfeld’s 
excavations show. Any supporting walls would have 
disappeared when a larger and steeper auditorium 
was built in the middle of the century. This was closely 
connected with Pericles’ Odeum. The new plan en- 
tailed the removal of the whole scene of the dramatic 
performances slightly northwards. It was probably 
not moved so far as the site of the present day orchestra, 
but sufficiently for the actors to perform and to allow for 
sceners’. Until recently, archaeologists thought the 
date of this reconstruction to be post-Periclean, because 
the foundations were of conglomerate. Dorpfeld, 
however, had to retract this opinion, because con- 
glomerate foundations had been found, which date to 
the beginning of the fifth century. The new temple 
of Dionysus, too, which was part of the complex 
of buildings, was almost certainly a fifth-century 
structure, since the last recorded work of .Mcamenes, 
who made its statue, was executed in 403 b.c. 

The President then touched upon various details of 
this Periclean structure : ( i ) The site of the Odeum, 
awaiting further excavation. [2) The walls of the 
auditorium, some of them with extant remains. 
The auditorium itself was still formed of earthen 
embankments upon which stood the wooden seats, 
the noise from which is mentioned in several existing 
texts. Fifth-century inscribed stones survive, which 
probably marked reserved seats before being built 
into the later reconstruction of the theatre. (3) The 
line of the new terrace wall, the remains of which are 
about 204 feet along, was broken by a solid foundation 
projecting northwards. This, when perfect, probably 
rose to the ground level, and an opening at the back 
was carried through the wall of the later hall, to which 
it must have given access by steps. In the surface of 
this projecting wall are two depressions, and there are 
eight vertical grooves in the north face of the terrace 
itself. Five were probably cut on either side of the 
projection, two having disappeared in some later 
construction. They were evidently intended to re- 
ceive poles for the support of scenery and the de- 
pressions in the projecting wall probably served a 
similar purpose. Posts set in the grooves probably 


stood free for use as framework for a painted back 
scene, while constructions over the cross wall behind 
may have worked machinery such as the tKKUKXTinor, if 
and when it was used. The evidence adduced for the 
existence in the fifth century of the flanking projecting 
structures called the -n-apiaKiivior, such as appear in the 
later stone theatre, is partly archaeological and partly 
derwed from extant plays. The Tarentine krater 
showing Pelias and Jason, and the Campanian krater 
representing Iphigeneia with Orestes, belonging as 
they do to the second and third quarters of the fourth 
centuiy- in Italy, afford no evidence regarding the 
Athenian theatre of too or 60 years earlier. .Several 
extant plays, however, present scenes suggesting the use 
of nap^oKiivia, and their existence may be provisionally 
accepted. 

.Already in the time of Aeschylus, stage buildings 
must have been sufficiently solid to allow actors to 
appear on the roof, and the sockets in the terrace wall 
probably provided for the erection of stock sets. 

Few' scholars now believe in a raised stage betw’cen 
the napaoKiivia, since it has been made clear that a 
separation between actors and chorus was impossible. 
Haigh’s suggestion even of a low stage, included in the 
third edition of his book, can no longer be accepted. 
While no scenes in extant fifth-century plays require a 
raised stage, there are many which would be ruined by 
its presence. The argument that without a raised 
stage, actors and chorus would be confused, is definitely 
refuted by the President’s personal experience of the 
performance of the Rhesus at New College. In his 
judgment there was no raised stage so long as choral 
tragedy was the most important part of the Dionysiac 
festival in .\thens, though while the stage buildings 
were of wood, it might be customary to base palaces or 
temples on one or two steps, which would allow free 
movement to actors and chorus. The President 
beheved that the high stage became permanent only 
when tragedy and the chorus lost their importance and 
the theatre was used for other purposes. This possibly 
happened first outside .■\thens, in towns which had 
no Odeum for their music and no Pnyx for their 
orators. Some general considerations also supported 
this view, especially the ritual origin of .\ttic tragedy, 
which gave the first importance to the chorus. The 
introduction of the three actors would not make a 
raised stage necessary. That would naturally come 
in when the performance changed from ritual to enter- 
tainment, and that again was more likely to happen 
outside .Athens, at a time when theatres were built in 
great numbers after the middle of the fourth century, 
when the interest became concentrated on the actors, 
and on comedy. 

.A great part of the arguments which convinced Haigh 
and others of the existence of a raised stage in the fifth 
century, was in fact derived from late or non-.Athenian 
buildings, and from te.xts based upon the knowledge of 
later theatres. 

The President postponed the second half of his 
address until the following year. A vote of thanks was 
proposed by Dr. Bell and heartily applauded. 
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WAS THE IONIAN PHILOSOPHY SCIENTIFIC? 


[This paper was prepared by the late Professor F. M. Cornford for the Joint Meeting of the Hellenic and 
Roman Societies held at Oxford in the summer of 1942. It was read there in his absence by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. To a suggestion that the paper should be published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Professor Corn- 
ford replied : “ The paper is a very short (and not ver>- convincing) summary of an argument which I am writ- 
ing out at length in a book which I hope to publish when times are easier. I hoped to get some criticism and 
discussion, but not being well enough to attend, I did not gain much that way. Space in the Journal is too 
valuable to justify this sort of advanced patrol work being published as if it were a final statement with all the 
relevant evidence.” After his lamented death, permission was obtained from Mrs. Cornford and from Mr. W. K. 
Guthrie, his literary executor, to publish the paper here with an explanation of its origin and intention.] 

This paper is concerned with a problem which has puzzled me for many years. The 
Greek philosophers of the Ionian tradition, from Anaximander to Epicurus, are commonly 
called specially ‘ scientific,’ in contrast with the Italian tradition started by Pythagoras. 
Why is it, then, that their systems are cast in the form of dogmatic pronouncements ? It is 
not only that they describe, with complete confidence, matters beyond the reach of observation, 
such as the origin of the world ; but when they come to matters of detail, they make assertions 
which could have been upset by a little careful observation or by the simplest experiment. 

It has been argued — by Burnet, for instance — that this dogmatism may be only apparent. 
Our evidence is fragmentary, and comes largely from manuals compiled much later by men 
whose object was to discredit science for reaching contradictory conclusions, and by no means 
to record the methods employed to reach those conclusions. ^V. A. Heidel, too, thought that, 
if we possessed the philosophers’ notebooks, we should find that their results were obtained by 
methods akin to those of modern science, though with less awareness of the need for caution 
in experimental tests. Behind these arguments lies the assumption that the questions they 
asked themselves, the motives prompting their inquiries, and the quarter to which they looked 
for the sources of knowledge, were the same then as now. This assumption is naturally made 
by most historians of science. Looking back at the past from our own standpoint, they are 
interested in those features of ancient thought — atomism, for example — which have proved 
fruitful in modern developments. The archaic features are ignored or dismissed as pardonable 
errors in the infancy of science. But if our aim is to regain the standpoint of ancient specula- 
tion, we cannot afford to discard all elements foreign to our own ways of thinking ; any more 
than the historian of religion can afford to dismiss as ‘ superstitious fancies ’ beliefs and 
practices which the civilised world has outgrown. Rather we should fi.x attention on these 
strange features and trv to recover the attitude of mind that will account for them. 

^Ve are asked to believe that these Ionian systems were based on observation; that 
hypotheses were then framed by rational inference from observed facts ; and that, sometimes 
at least, these hypotheses were checked by experiment, though with insufficient caution. 
Let us recall a few of the philosophers' statements and consider whether they could have been 
founded on such methods. 

(1) Anaximander coolly asserted that the distance of the sun from the earth is precisely 
three times that of the fixed stars, and that the stars’ distance is nine times the diameter of the 
earth. The earth itself is a cylindrical drum, three times as broad as it is high. 

(2) A main feature of Anaximenes’ system w'as his reduction of differences of temperature 
to differences of density: the hotter, the thinner; the colder, the denser. ^V’ater is the only 
substance which can easily be seen passing into vapour when heated and becoming solid when 
cooled. When water turns to steam, it expands; when chilled into ice, it ought to contract 
into a smaller volume. But does it contract ? If Anaximenes had put a jar of water outside 
his door on a frosty night, he might have observed that the water did not shrink when it turned 
into ice, but, on the contrary, split the jar. ^Ve may conclude that he never had recourse to 
this simple experiment. Nor is there any record of anyone testing his dogma in this obvious 
way. 
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(3) Empedocles explained respiration as a process whereby the warm air breathed out 
through the mouth is automatically replaced inside us by cold air drawn in through pores in 
the chest. Then the movement is reversed : the air inside, now heated, escapes through the 
same pores whereby it entered, and is replaced by cold air inhaled through the mouth. Plato 
adopts this theory. No one ever thought of sitting in a bath with the water up to his neck, 
to find out whether air bubbles could be observed passing through the water into his chest 
when he exhaled, and out again when he inhaled; and if not, whether his breathing was 
impeded. 

Such tests would instantly suggest themselves today, not merely to a man of science, but 
to any sensible person. ^Vhy did they not occur to the ancient philosophers, even when they 
were contradicting one another’s theories ? 

They were, moreover, equally dogmatic on questions beyond the reach of observ ation, let 
alone experiment. They announced, with the same assurance, that the ultimate constituents 
of material things were water, or air, or the four elements, or atoms ; and they described the 
process whereby an ordered world had arisen out of these elements. None of them had wit- 
nessed the process, or had the faintest conception of any method for isolating an element. 
Yet they narrate the history of the world from such beginnings as if it had happened before 
their eyes. Plato, whom our modern materialists despise as hopelessly unscientific, was the 
one philosopher who told the truth about ancient physics, when he said that it could be no 
more than a ‘ plausible tale.’ That is exactly what all these Ionian systems w'ere — an 
siKcbg nOOos. 

I suggest that the key to our problem lies in a difference of attitude towards the 
question of the sources of knowledge or wisdom. And here some light comes to us from the 
protest against the methods of philosophy, raised by doctors of the Hippocratic school. In 
an admirable surv'ey of Hippocratic medicine, Heidel has pointed out that, in the medical art, 
a procedure was evolved which does go some way towards the methods of modern science. 
Doctors began to keep careful records of symptoms in individual cases ; and from these they 
advanced to generalisations, and even to the rudiments of experimental procedure. Nearly 
all the experiments recorded in ancient literature were made by doctors. 

Heidel, however, drew no distinction between the methods of medical science and those 
of philosophy. Hence he assumed, like Burnet, that the philosophers applied to their problems 
the inchoate scientific procedure of the doctors, and reached many of their conclusions by 
obseiv'ation and experiment of which no record remains. Here, I believe, he was mistaken. 
There w'as, from the nature of the case, a radical distinction, and even opposition, between 
medicine and philosophy, in the way they approached such problems as they had in 
common. 

Aledicine was, from the outset, a practical art ; indeed, it was the only practical art which, 
in ancient times, was impelled by its own needs to develop a scientific method. The doctor is 
a healer (iorpos), a craftsman in the public service (Sqqioupyos), a hand-worker (yeipoupyo^) 
in surgery. He is always dealing with an individual patient, and always with a practical 
purpose — to cure that patient. Hence (unlike the philosopher, speculating about the origin 
of the world) he starts by noting the symptoms of a particular case, to find out what is wrong, 
and needs to be put right. The application of a remedy is based on a generalisation from 
accumulated experience — ‘ This remedy has proved helpful in cases of this sort ’ — and it is 
experimental : ‘ ill it work in this case ? ’ The doctor will be led on to speculate about the 
fundamental causes of disease and health. So at last he will arrive at the question of man’s 
nature or bodily constitution — the elements and active or passive properties whose equilibrium 
needs to be restored by suitable treatment from outside. 

Contrast with this procedure the route by which the philosopher approaches the nature 
of man. He starts with cosmogony. The questions implied (though they are answered 
rather than explicitly stated) are of this sort : ’What was the original state of things ? 'What 
are the simplest constituents of all compound bodies ? How can we give a natural explanation 
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of ‘ what goes on in the sky and under the earth ’ ? How did life begin ? From such specula- 
tions about the remotest origins of the world the philosopher arrived at accounts of the origin 
of plant, animal, and human life — accounts predetermined by doctrines already laid down as 
to the nature of the world as a whole. So, at the end, he came to the point where his theories 
impinged on the domain of medicine. The human body could only be composed of the same 
elements as all other bodies — water, or air, or the four elements, or atoms. The philosopher’s 
‘ physiological ’ theories (as we call them) were thus dictated by their cosmological dogmas ; 
and they were ready to foist on the practical physician a priori accounts of the nature of health 
and disease. 

The characteristic reaction of the scientific doctor is vigorously expressed in the treatise 
on Ancient Medicine. The author (who may be Hippocrates himself) attacks all writers on 
medicine who start from a groundless postulate or assumption, such as that all diseases are 
caused by ‘ heat or cold or moisture or whatever else they may fancy.’ Such postulates, he 
says, may be inevitable in dealing with ‘ problems beyond the reach of observation ’ (tcc 
d9avea ts Kai drropEoijeva) , such as ‘ what goes on in the sky or under the earth.’ There is no 
means of testing the truth of assertions made in this field. But medicine has long had a different 
principle and method of its own, securely based on discovered facts, which must be taken as 
the starting-point for further discovery. Philosophers like Empedocles have written about the 
nature of things, how man came into being at the first, and of what elements he was con- 
structed. All this has no more to do with medicine than with painting. Man’s nature can 
be ascertained only by discovering his reactions to food and drink and the effect of habits in 
general on each individual. These effects will differ from one individual to another. 
must start with the observation of particular cases. 

The contrast could not be more clearly e.xpressed. The philosopher descends from above 
to deduce the nature of man from unproved postulates ; the physician builds up his doctrine 
from below, generalising from particular observed facts. 

My next point is that these two opposite approaches — the a priori approach of the 
philosopher and the empirical approach of the physician — are reflected in two opposite 
accounts of the sources of knowledge or wisdom. 

The empirical account is set forth by Aristotle,^ himself the son of a practising physician. 
It starts with the senses. In the higher animals sensation gives rise to memory. In man repeated 
memories of the same thing result in a unified experience : ‘ This remedy benefited Callias in 
this disease, and also Socrates, and so on in many cases.’ "We then advance to the generalisation : 

‘ This remedy is good for all phlegmatic temperaments in burning fever.’ Such generalisations 
constitute Art. For practical purposes experience may be sufficient, because the physician is 
curing not ‘ man ’ in general, but some individual who ‘ happens to be a man.’ On the other 
hand, we associate knowledge or wisdom rather with art than with mere experience, which 
knows only the fact, not the reason. Knowledge in the full sense comes last, with the under- 
standing of causes. 

It is not for nothing that Aristotle’s illustrations are all taken from the art of medicine. 
This empirical theory of knowledge had already been mentioned by Plato as having interested 
Socrates in his young days. Its author, in fact, was none other than the physician Alcmaeon 
of the early fifth century, who taught that man is distinguished from the animals by possessing 
understanding as well as sensation ; that our sense-perceptions are centred in the brain ; and 
that from them arise memory, judgment (or belief), and finally knowledge. Alcmaeon even tried, 
by dissection, to trace the ‘ pores ’ leading from the sense organs to the brain. 

Here, then, in the practical art of medicine, we find the root of empirical epistemology — - 
the idea that the senses are the ultimate source of knowledge, of that understanding which 
distinguishes man from the animals. There is no earlier trace of this view of knowledge. It 
was formulated when the doctors, under the influence of Ionian rationalism, were freeing 
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their art from its magical phase and reflecting upon the procedure they actually followed in 
the successful advance of discovery. 

If this view is correct, the first steps towards inductive science, as understood since the 
Renaissance, were taken by the physicians, in opposition to the philosophers. The medical 
art, more\ er, was the only art known in antiquity that was impelled to formulate a method 
based on observation and rudimentary' experiment. It thus became the only' ‘ natural 
science ' (in our sense) that existed before Aristotle. When Aristotle set his three pupils, 
Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Aleno, to write the history' of earlier thought, he divided the 
field into (i) Metaphysics and Natural philosophy, (2) Mathematics, and (3) Medicine. He 
felt, it would seem, the force of the Hippocratic contention that Medicine stood alone, with a 
starting-point and procedure of its own, opposed to those of the philosophers. 

The alternath’e theory of the sources of knowledge was formulated by Plato ; though 
I shall argue that it was by much the older of the two, and had all along been unconsciously 
assumed by the philosophers. It will account for their dogmatism. 

It rests upon a very different conception of the nature and contents of memory. The 
empirical view we have just considered is materialistic. It starts from the tangible bodies 
outside us, which send off images to invade our senses and stamp impressions on the waxen 
tablet. At birth the tablet is blank. The impressions accumulate, like a vast unsorted heap of 
postage-stamps. These are the sole contents of memory. Having got so far, the materialist 
has reluctantly to admit something suspiciously like a mind, with an entirely inexplicable 
pow’er of sorting out the stamps and assigning them to their respective countries in an album. 
The album will symbolise knowledge ; and the materialist will then try to forget all about the 
activity of the stamp-collector. 

The memory implied in Plato’s theory oi Anamnesis is stored in a very different way. The 
senses have nothing to teach us : they are classed with the lusts of the flesh as a positive 
hindrance. Perfect knowledge can be enjoyed only by a disembodied spirit with no sense- 
organs at all. In this life knowledge is recovered from a memory which is not a record, 
inscribed since the moment of birth, of those personal experiences which are, of course, different 
for every individual. It is an impersonal memory, the same for all men. Its contents embrace 
the whole intelligible realm of eternal objects and truths, including all pure mathematics — the 
whole of knowledge worthy of the name. If this knowledge was ever acquired, it was acquired 
before the soul first entered a mortal body; but it is more likely that it is eternally possessed 
by the immortal soul. In this life it is latent; but no limit can be set to the amount that can 
be recovered by recollection, when the soul withdraws from the body and its senses to think 
by itself The process of recovery is illustrated in the Meno, where the solution of a not very 
simple geometrical problem is elicited by questioning from a slave who has never been taught 
geometry. The doctrine, supported by fresh arguments in the Phaedo, forms the one substantial 
proof of pre-existence accepted by all parties in the first part of that dialogue. 

It is instructive to attend to the more or less mythical associations and images surrounding 
Anamnesis in the Phaedrus. There the immortal soul is defined by its essential power of self- 
motion — the power of Eros. The three main forms of desire — the love of pleasure, the love of 
honour, and the love of wisdom ((piAoCT09ia; — are typified by the winged chariot, drawn by 
the two horses of appetite and passion, and guided by the Intelligence, w'hich alone is capable 
of seeing truth. The soul-chariots follow' the gods in the procession compared to the pro- 
cession of the already purified initiates to the final revelation at Eleusis. In the divine com- 
pany, the soul, before incarnation, journeys outside the sphere of the visible heavens to the 
Plain of Truth, to learn there all the truth it can ever know. Mtcr its descent into a mortal 
body, some part of this knowledge can be regained by recollection, prompted by intimations 
of beauty shining through the veil of appearances. In this experience of the aw'akened love 
of wisdom, the soul is rapt into a condition of enthusiasm or ecstasy, declared to be on a footing 
with the divine madness of the seer inspired by Apollo, and of the poet inspired by the Muses. 
Neither seer nor poet has access to the truth of things w'hile he is in his sober senses. And, 
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like the seer and the poet, the philosopher needs to be rapt beyond this world of sensible 
experience and to recover a vision denied to the bodily eyes. 

The imagery of the Phaedrus myth enables us to connect the theory of philosophic know- 
ledge as drawn from memory with prophetic enthusiasm and the inspiration of the poet. To 
all three — seer, poet, and sage — their peculiar wisdom comes as a revelation — a light breaking 
in upon what we call the ‘ inner consciousness.’ All three have laid claim to a spiritual 
faculty with access to an unseen world, beyond those limits of time and space which confine 
the body and its senses. The mantic inspiration of Apollo endowed the seer Calchas with 
knowledge of the past and the hidden present, as well as of the future : the whole pageant of 
events in time was unrolled beneath the prophet's vision. In dreams, moreover, the soul (as 
Cicero says) is ‘ called away from the contagion of its bodily associate, and remembers the 
past, discerns the present, and foresees the future-, for the spirit is alive and in full vigour while 
the sleeper’s body lies as if dead.’ The knowledge disclosed to the poet by the daughters of 
Memory is equally extensive. In the second Iliad Homer calls on the Muses to ‘ put him in 
mind ’ of all who went to Troy : ‘ for ye are goddesses, and are present (irdpecrre) and know all 
things, while we only hear the report of fame and know nothing.’ This means that the poet, 
when he is inspired, can see the past as an eye-witness present at the events he illustrates, no 
longer dependent on hearsay. So too the Muses who came to Hesiod on Helicon ‘ know how 
to tell many fictions that wear the guise of truth but know also how to declare the truth when 
they will.’ The fictions are what we call creatures of ‘ imagination ’ ; but what the Muses 
proceed to reveal to Hesiod is the truth about the remote past, the origin of the world and the 
birth of the gods. We should take these claims to supernormal knowledge more seriously than 
we do.. For Homer and Hesiod they were already traditional and beginning to fade into a 
conventional artifice. But earlier they had been made quite literally. I suspect, indeed, 
that Homer felt as if he were not merely imagining, still less inventing, the scenes he describes, 
but seeing with the inward eye what had really taken place; just as Ion the rhapsode assured 
Socrates that, when he recited the parting of Hector and Andromache or the slaying of the 
Suitors, he was transported out of his sober senses and ‘ his soul believed that, in its rapt 
(gvdoucndjouaa) condition, it was present at the events in Troy or Ithaca.’ 

Now the upshot of the Phaedrus myth is that knowledge of reality — the unseen nature of 
things — comes to the philosopher through the analogous exercise of a spiritual faculty called 
Nous, having the same power to rise beyond the bounds of time and space, as the spectator of 
all time and all existence. The stages of this journey are enumerated in the Symposium and the 
central books of the Republic. It carries the soul all the way from the shadows of the Cave to 
the vision of the Good. The journey is always described in terms of progressive illumination, 
such as we inevitably use in speaking of intellectual discovery. Ml the great pioneers of 
thought have seen the light suddenly irradiate the intelligible pattern in an array of facts that 
had seemed disorderly and meaningless. This experience Plato equates with poetic and 
prophetic inspiration. Such moments of illumination come when thought has been extremely 
concentrated, shutting out the distracting influx of external impressions. A truth which has 
long been shaping itself breaks through into consciousness, and we seem to recognise some- 
thing we have always known and had forgotten. 

This theory of the sources of philosophic knowledge is no flight of Plato's fancy. It 
reproduces a serious belief far older than the empirical theory of Alcmaeon — a belief, more- 
over, which still flourishes in no small part of the world. In that phase of society when writing 
is unknown or confined to a small lettered class, the wisdom of the community is possessed and 
orally transmitted by persons of a type in which the attributes of seer, poet, and philosopher 
are united. Prophecy (in the wide sense' has been defined as the expression of thought, 
whether subjective or objective, and of knowledge, whether of the present, the future, or the 
past, acquired by inspiration and uttered in a condition of exaltation or trance. The artistic 
form of such utterance is poetrv'. Epic poetr\', the literature of entertainment, preserves the 
history of the race and the great deeds of the men of old. Didactic poetry covers the origin 
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of the world and of human institutions, the genealogical descent of famihes, catalogues, 
proverbial or gnomic wisdom, and information useful to the farmer and the sea-farer — all the 
elements combined in Hesiod. 

Taught by the Pluses, the poets are aware of no boundary separating the utterance of 
spiritual adventures and journeys to the unseen world from information about the right times 
for so^ving crops or about the winds prevalent in certain seasons, which must have come from 
normal experience and observation. All this lore is vested in a class claiming mantic powers 
and universally respected as the most intellectual and gifted members of the community. 
Examples are: the rishis of ancient India, the druids in Gaul, the filid of ancient Ireland. 
Their successors today are found in the Siberian shamans, the seers of Polynesia (which is said 
to possess the richest oral literature in the world), the priests who taught Roscoe the history 
of Uganda, and so on. Such men are not witch-doctors or vulgar magicians or pathological 
neurotics. They are rather remarkable for health and sanity, and when not exercising their 
mantic powers, go about their business like anyone else. 

Here I am relying on a great mass of evidence in Air. and Airs. Chadwick’s survey of oral 
literature all round the outskirts of Alediterranean civilisation, from Gaul and Ireland, across 
Scandinavia and Siberia, to Polynesia, India, and North Africa. Their results are summed 
up in Airs. Chadwick’s Poetry and Prophecy, a book which I earnestly recommend to all students 
of literature. I wall quote one paragraph : 

‘ The fundamental elements of the prophetic function seem to have been everywhere the 
same. Everywhere the gift of poetry is inseparable from divine inspiration. Everywhere this 
inspiration carries with it knowledge — whether of the past, in the form of history and genealogy ; 
of the hidden present, in the form commonly of scientific information ; or of the future, in 
the form of prophetic utterance in the narrower sense. Always this knowledge is uttered in 
poetry which is accompanied by music, whether of song or instrument. Alusic is everywhere 
the medium of communication with spirits. Invariably we find that the poet and seer attributes 
his inspiration to contact with supernatural powers, and his mood during prophetic utterance 
is exalted, and remote from that of his normal e.xistence. Generally we find that a recognised 
process is in vogue, by which the prophetic mood can be induced at will. The lofty claims of 
the poet and seer are universally admitted, and he himself holds a high status wherever he is 
found.’ 

To understand the attitude of the early philosopher, we must see him as emerging from 
this composite figure of the mantic person. By Plato’s time seer, poet, and sage had become 
distinct, but he divined their original affinity. He had before him a complete survival of the 
type in Empedocles. As philosopher, Empedocles narrated the past and future history of 
the cosmos ; as prophet, he revealed the destiny of the soul and the means of purification ; 
everyone admits his genius as a poet ; and he called himself a god who had risen above the 
trammels of mortality. Earlier still, Heracleitus had denounced the ‘ learning of many things.’ 
Searching himself, he found within him the Logos which he delivered in the oracular style of 
‘ the Lord of Delphi, who neither explains nor hides the truth, but indicates it by a sign.’ 
Pythagoras was the hierophant of philosophic mysteries, revealed only to the pure. Par- 
menides, from whom Plato inherited the image of the Soul-chariot, was borne by the horses of 
the Sun beyond the gates of day and night, to learn the nature of things from a goddess. The 
truth so revealed already came to him in the form of logical deduction from self-evident 
premises — the form in which the truths of geometry unfold themselves to Anamnesis. Par- 
menides is the prophet of Reason ; and he sets the senses at defiance. 

A'et earlier, in the sixth centuiyq the wise men who shared with the poets the title aocpioTai 
were no doubt rationalists; but it is an anachronism to represent them as entirely sceptical 
and disillusioned men of science, starting afresh to study Nature by observation and experi- 
ment. They stood within the old tradition ; and it is likely that Anaximander, for example, 
would look back to the cosmogony of Hesiod, and other cosmogonies of the same fundamental 
pattern, as the genuine revelations they claimed to be. In Hesiod’s short account of the 
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origin of the world, the mythical element is already reduced to the thinnest veil of allegory or 
metaphor. Anaximander had only to remove the last vestiges of poetical symbolism and to 
fill out the scheme with operant factors which seemed indubitably prosaic and natural. 

The philosopher thus appears as the rationalising successor of the poet-seer, relying at the 
outset on the traditional wisdom, confirmed by his own inward conviction. On the other hand, 
his rationalism was to bring him later into conflict with those two other figures, who had been 
taking their separate ways. The prosecution of Anaxagoras is believed to have been instigated 
by the seers, whose occupation as interpreters of omens w'ould be gone, if philosophers were 
allowed to explain eclipses and earthquakes — ‘ what goes on in the sky and under the earth ’ 
— as natural events and not signs of divine w'rath. Diopeithes, whose decree forbade such 
atheistical heresies, was himself a seer. And in the moral sphere, the authority of the poets 
on matters of religion and conduct was threatened by the Sophists and Socrates. Among 
Socrates’ accusers, Meletus figures on behalf of the poets, and it is with him that Socrates 
debates the religious count in the indictment. The quarrel between poetry and philosophy 
was carried further by Plato, to lengths which strike us as extravagant. 

These rivalries throw light back upon the time when poet, seer, and sage were the same 
person. After they had become separate, the poet and the seer still claimed the inspiration of 
the Aluses and Apollo. Plato revived the corresponding claim of the philosopher. But, as 
I have argued, this was no novelty. The philosopher had all along felt that his spirit was 
reaching out, beyond every-day experience, to an unseen realm of certain truth. 

Against the prestige of this immemorial tradition, the protest of the physicians, with their 
empirical theory of knowledge, had little weight. Those very Hippocratic writers who object 
to the philosopher’s empty assumptions, indulge in dogmatic pronouncements equally un- 
founded. ‘ All disease,’ they will say, ‘ is due to lack of balance in the four humours.’ Their 
only excuse is that the four humours can be seen and touched and dealt with, whereas no one 
has ever seen ‘ the hot ’ and ‘ the cold.’ 

If Aristotle had followed his father's profession and never joined the Academy, who can 
say how far he might have carried the empirical impulse of medicine into the whole field of 
natural philosophy ? But he succumbed to the influence of the divine Plato ; and no sooner 
were he and his master dead than they became authorities, whose intuitions rendered the 
study of brute fact superfluous. Thence onwards and all through the Middle Ages, the 
philosopher ranked once more beside the prophet, and the premises to which all knowledge 
must conform were furnished by the combined revelation of faith and reason. The empirical 
theory of knowledge has only raised its head again effectively in the last few centuries. It 
is a mistake to assume that it governed the speculations of ancient Ionia. 

F. M. CORNFORD 



OLYMPICHUS OF ALINDA AND THE CARIAN EXPEDITION OF 

ANTIGONUS DOSON 


An inscription found at Demirdjidere in Caria, and published by A. Laumonier in 
1934,1 deals with the granting of the citizenship of some unnamed city (probably Alinda) to 
Dionytas and Apollas, ofEcials in the chancery (£Tna-TcoAaypa9lov {sic)) of Olympichus, the 
aTpoTTiyos of a Hellenistic king, whom Laumonier very reasonably identihes with Philip V of 
Macedon : Olympichus he assumes to be the Carian dynast of that name, whose machinations 
against the town of lasus in about 202 b.c. are recorded in three well-known inscriptions, 
which Holleaux published in 1899.- Lmfortunately, in dating his inscription to the year 
202, Laumonier paved the way for certain unjustihable conclusions about the relations of 
Macedonia and Caria during the last quarter of the third century b.c. ; and as these con- 
clusions have since been drawn by Lenschau,^ it is important, I think, to point out their 
tenuous basis before there is any risk of their becoming widely accepted. 

The question at issue is the status of Olympichus at the time when the Rhodians com- 
plained to him about the harassing of the friendly town of lasus by his man Podilus. In the 
course of their complaints, the Rhodians mention ‘ King Philip,’ and demand that Olym- 
pichus respect the rights of lasus ' in conformity with the intentions which the king has 
e.xpressed in writing ’ ; hence Holleaux concluded that Olympichus was Philip’s subordinate, 
acting openly in his interests and recognised as such by the Rhodians.* Already Hicks ® 
had suggested the identification of Olympichus with the Carian dynast mentioned by Polybius 
(v. 90, i) as one of the benefactors to Rhodes after the earthquake of 227 b.c. ; ® from this it 
was only a short step for Beloch to link him up with the Carian expedition of Antigonus 
Doson, and to assume a continuous period of Alacedonian domination in Caria from the 
time of that expedition up to the date of the Rhodian demarche to Olympichus (which, ignoring 
Holleaux's strong arguments for 202, he dated early in Philip’s reign).’ 

Criticising Beloch’s view, Nicolaus ® correctly pointed out, however, that there was no 
reason to think that Olympichus was not an independent dynast, acting in his own interests 
as well as Philip’s, in short that his relations with the king were quite loose and not rigidly 
defined : otherwise he left the question much as it stood. But Ernst Meyer,® who was first 
critical and later incredulous of Doson’s expedition to Caria, made one significant com- 
ment. Had Macedon possessed Carian territory in 202, it would have been governed by a 
uTpaTTiyos, and it was to this officer that the Rhodians must have presented their complaints 
about Podilus’s attacks on lasus, not to Olympichus; hence Philip had no such possessions 
at that time. 

Lenschau seized upon this point;** if, as Laumonier’s dating suggested, Olympichus 
was himselj Philip s oTpaTriyos in 202, then the conclusion to be drawn from Meyer’s argu- 
ment must be completely reversed : and it logically followed that Caria was a Macedonian 
possession from the time of Doson’s expedition in 227.*'* Doson, he argued, opened up 
friendly relations with a local dynast, Olympichus of Alinda, and gave him the status of a 


^ 5 C//Kui. 1934, 

B.\1I in. 441 Hicks. 182 — GDI lii. 3750; cf. Hol- 
leaux. RE(i xii. iSgh, 2u seq. \ RhA v. 1903. 223 ieq. :^gi\ing 
textual improvements . 

^ P-W , >.v. ‘ Olyinpichfjs,' coh, 185-6: Bursian ccl\i. 
1938. 271. 

* Hr)lleaux. REG xii, 1890. 31-2. 

^ Commenting on BMI in. 441 ; cf. Holleaux, REG xii. 
1899. 32. 

'' On the date ot this see Holleaux. REG x\x\i. IQ23. 
~ Etudes d ' t'pigraphie et d'histoire grecq^es iParis. 
1938: ed. L. Robeu^, I, 445-62 . 


" Griech. Gesch. iv. 2. 550-1. 

^ ZuLci Beitrage ~ur Geschichte Konig Philipps V. ion Make- 
dnraen. II. Die Begiehungen Philipps ::u Karien, Diss. Berlin, 
P. 77- 

^ Die Grenzen der hellenistischen Staaten in Kleinasien (Ziirich- 
Leipzig, i9‘-25u p- 89. 

Op, Lit., Xachirage, p. 161. 

P-l\\ s.v. * Olympichos,’ cols. 185-6. 

Lenschau sees icjuite rightly) that the assumption of 
the title of OTpenT.-yos is to be connected with the actual 
presence in Caria of some Ling of Macedon. 
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Macedonian aTpaTriyosd® This relationship was maintained into the reign of Philip, and in 
the years following 205, when the latter was set upon an eastern policy, his aTpaTpyos 
embarked upon an aggressive course on his behalf 

Attractive though it may appear, this version of Lenschau’s is without adequate founda- 
tion. For there is not the slightest reason to date Laumonier’s inscription to 202. On the 
contrary', there are good grounds for thinking that it refers to a time subsequent to Philip’s 
invasion of Caria. First, however, excluding Laumonier’s inscription, we must consider 
what other evidence there is relevant to Lenschau’s theory of a continuous Macedonian 
CTTpaTriyia in Caria throughout the period 227—201, and in particular what was the position 
at that time of such dy'nasts as Olympichus.^* 

For the period immediately preceding Ptolemy IV’s accession there is reason to think 
that certain of the dynasts of Asia Minor, though virtually independent, came within the 
general sphere of Ptolemaic interest. This is implied by Polyb. v. 34, 7,^^ which contrasts 
the negligent attitude of Philopator towards the overseas possessions of Egv'pt with that of his 
predecessors ; enumerating these possessions Polybius writes : rrapEKEivTO Se toIs kctoc Tqv 
’Aoiav SuvdcTTai?, opoicos Se xai Tals vf|CTOis, hEairojovTEg tcov ETn9av£CTTdTcov ttoAecov xai 
TOTTCov Kai Aipsvcov Kara TrdCTav Tqv irapaAiav dird TTap<puAias icas ‘EAAqcmdvTOu Kai tcov 
Kaxd AuaipoyEiav tottcov. This seems to imply' that Philopator’s predecessors, by' their control 
of the coastal cities, harbours, etc., were able to ' exercise their influence over the dynasts of 
Asia Minor.’ Doubtless Polybius was thinking of the Attalids; but there is no reason to 
think there were not others. Can we identify them? 

After the earthquake of 227 Rhodes was the recipient of gifts from many quarters; 
among the benefactors listed by Polybius (v. 90, i) are included oi Kara Tiyv ’Aaiav ovtes 
duvdaTai tote, Asyco 5 £ Auaaviav ’OAup-rrixov Aipvalov. Olympichus is of course the dynast of 
Alinda : the other two are unknown. Attempts have been made to identify one or the 
other as a predecessor of the Moagetes who was dynast of Cibyra in Greater Phrygia at the 
time of Cn. Manlius’s Galatian expedition in 189; and Wilhelm has suggested that 
‘ Lysanias ’ hides a reference to Lysias of the Phrygian dynasty of the Philomelids. Neither 
theory has much to support it, though the second is perhaps the less improbable. However, 
the likelihood is that both Limnaeus and Lysanias were, like Olympichus, minor dynasts in 
Caria or the immediate vicinity', who had therefore neighbourly reasons for their benefactions 
to the damaged city'.^® 

The existence of such dynasts in various parts of Asia Minor under the Seleucids is well- 
attested. Thus a Smyrnean decree of about 244 b.c.-® refers to Seleucus II as writing trpos 


For a native prince keeping his own possessions, 
nominally as the officer of a Macedonian king, there is the 
analogy of Porus and Taxiles, who became satraps of 
Alexander; cf. Diod. xviii. 3, 2-3: Tarn. Crtvks in Bactria 
and India i.Cambiidge, 1938 , p. 259. For the similar case 
of Philocles, king of Sidon, see below, n. 28. 

Two passages of Polybius deserve cursor\ mention 
here. The first of these (v. 34. 6-8j— which will be con- 
sidered from another aspect below — mentions Macedon as 
a neighbour of Egypt only in Thrace during the period 
previous to Philopator's accession 1221 b . c .', and therefore 
perhaps suggests that any conquests made bv Doson in 
Caria were not permanent: see Xicolaus, op. at., p. 81. 
I he second (iii. 2, 8) is mentioned bv Nicolaus, ihid., and 
by Meyer, op. cit., p. 70, as excluding continuous Mace- 
donian occupation during the period under consideration; 
however, it merely mentions Caria as one of the places 
attacked bv Philip in 201, and I doubt if much can be 
deduced either from this or from the reference to Carian 
mercenaries in Egyptian employment c. 220 v^Polyb. v. 
36,61. 

Why Meyer, loc. cit., claims that this passage ‘ beweist 
allerdings nichls ’ is not clear, particularly as he agrees 
with Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv. 2, 339, that the more im- 
portant towns in Caria were at this time Ptolemaic. True, 
the passage reveals prejudice against Philopator; but the 


part with which we are concerned corresp<.)nds, as I hope to 
show, with what is known independenih' of the relative 
contemporary positions of Egypt and Syria. 

TrapctKtiucfi is a vague word in this context: Schweig- 
haeuser renders it {Lexicon Pohbiaman ; adiacere, finidmum, 
I'lcinum esse; and its general sense must be * lie alongside, 
and so control,' 1.. and is incorrect in giving the word 
the seme of ‘ to press on,' like the preceding sTriKsiucn (L. and 
S.® omits the parallel with cTTiKeinai, but keeps the same 
translation . 

See Xiese, Gesch. d. gr. u. mak. Staatev, ii. 160: Ruge, 
P-ir, s.v, ' Kib\ra,' col. 375: Schuch, P-W, s.v. ‘ Lim- 
naios 2 col, 708. 

UiFW. S.B. 166 '1911', 54. The identification is ap- 
proved bv HoUeaux in his \ery full discussion of die Lysias 
dynasty in REA. xvii, 1915, 237—43. 

Polybius puts them in a different category from 
Prusias and Mithridates. who also made benefactions. 

OGIS 229 = Hicks, Manual 176. The date was 
determined by De Sanctis, * Contributi alia stona del 
impero Seleucideo,' in Atti Acc. Torino xhii. 1911-12, 817, 
and has been generally accepted. The formula of this 
inscription ^kings, dynasts, cities, and peoples is that found 
with slight variants in Diod. xix. 57, 3 appeal of Anti- 
gonus I. in 313^; 590, 1. ii ;^recogniiion of the 

douXla of Didyma in c. 196;; OGIS 441, 1 . 130 ^^time of 
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Tous pacriAsTs Kal tous SuvdaTas Kai Tag TroAeig Kai tcc sGvt), requesting that the city be declared 
inviolable ; and two Pergamene inscriptions celebrate the victory of Attalus I over 
Seleucus Ill’s generals and Lysias, who is probably the Phrygian dynast of that name.-^ 
Hence it is clear that there were dynasts in Asia Minor prior to the War of the Brothers, 
recognised by and presumably loyal to the Seleucid house. Whether, however, those of 
S.W. Asia Alinor — Olympichus and, if our assumption is correct, Limnaeus and Lysanias — - 
come within this category, or whether, as has been suggested,-® they sprang up during the 
confusion of the War of the Brothers, is by no means easy to determine. What does seem 
likely in either case is that they broke a^vay from Syria and in the confusion which surrounded 
the rise and subsequent defeat of Antiochus Hierax ranged themselves — still nominally 
independent — in the camp of Ptolemy, who not only controlled much of Caria, but also 
stood behind Hierax’s conqueror, Attalus of Pergamum.^* Granted, this is conjecture : but 
it is conjecture based upon probability. The setbacks which Seleucus II suffered at the 
hands of Hierax, and those inflicted upon his successor by Attalus were in remarkable con- 
trast to the latter’s consistent successes against all three of his opponents; they render it 
highly unlikely that the dynasts of Caria remained loyal to an empire from which they were 
so effectively separated. And it is surely a valid argument, if one ex silentio, that the Phrygian 
dynast Lysias, but no other, is recorded as fighting alongside Seleucus Hi’s generals against 
Attalus. In fact, from the time of Hierax’s revolt down to the recovery of the western 
provinces by Achaeus, in the years 223-220,-® the Seleucid position in S.W. Asia Minor was 
very weak, a fact wholly consonant with Polybius’s statement that Philopator’s predecessors 
had the Asiatic dynasts within their sphere of influence. Moreover, Achaeus’s defection 
once more subtracted this western territory from Antiochus Hi’s domains; nor was it till he 
had executed Achaeus in 213 and made his subsequent Asiatic ‘anabasis’ that Antiochus 
ETTOifiCTaTO Tfis ISia? apyps • • • tcs ImGaAcrrTfous ttoAeis xai tous TctSe toO Tccupou 
SuvacTTas (Polyb. xi. 34, 14;. 

Admittedly this picture is sketchy and the evidence for it slight. Olympichus may have 
been exceptional among the dynasts. He may have been appointed Antigonus Boson’s 
general in Caria in 227, and may even have acted for him in some capacity until 223, when 
the Lagids and Antigonids patched up their old quarrel at the e.xpense of Cleomenes of 
Sparta — for the reference to Olympichus as dynast at the time of his benefactions to 
Rhodes does not completely rule out the possibility that he was also a Macedonian crrpaTriyos.^’^ 
Indeed, there is nothing in Polybius which definitely excludes a continuous Macedonian 
UTpaTpyia in Caria from 227 to 201 or later; for, it should be noted, at the time when 
Antiochus finished his ‘ anabasis ’ and took possession of ‘ the sea-coast towns and the dynasts 
this side Taurus,’ Olympichus was in any case probably in communication with Philip V. 
Achaeus's recovery of the area was perhaps equally incomplete : in both cases Polybius is 
writing in general terms. Nevertheless, the complete omission by Polybius of any reference 
to a Macedonian province in Caria or to its control by Olympichus in a series of passages 
which are concerned with the sovereignty over that area and its dynasts favours the view 


Sulla: : 760 :'time of Caesar: see Keil's notes ad loc. 

for further examplesj ; see RostovtzefV, Suiial and Economic 
History oj the Hellenistic World (1941), pp. 502-3, 1347. 
>439-4^’- i formula otters no evidence on the degree 
of independence enjoced by the dynasts relative to the 
Seleucicis. 

OC.H 272, 277. 

-- See Holleaux. REA, xvii. 1915, 238. 

Cf. Xiese, op. tit., li. ido: Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 52; 
Holleaux, RE.A, xvii. 1915. 242: Tarn, CAH \ii. 720. 

By 228 .Attain s was master of .Asia Minor north of the 
Taurus cf. Tarn, C.l// vii. 72 1 ■ ; his victories over Hierax 
included one at Coloe in Lydia l OGIS 278: cf. Euseb. 
Chron. 1. 254 Schuene ; and another in Caria on the 
Ri\er Harpasus, a tributary of the Maeander iUGlS 
271. 279; cf. Euseb. C '.hron. i. 253’ . see Xiese, op. cit., 
ii. 159, and Beloch, op. cit., iv. i, 682: iv. 2, 547. That 


E|ff\pt stood behind Attalus both in this struggle against 
Hierax and later in that against the generals of Seleucus III 
ib clear; as Beloch points out [op. cit., iv. i, 628, n. 2; 
686, n. 3), Justinus, xxvii. 3, 9, refers to Ptolemy III as the 
enemy of Hierax ; and — a point of greater weight — Andro- 
machus» one of Seleucus Ill's generals, was lodged, when 
taken prisoner, at Alexandria (Polyb. iv. 51, 1-5). It 
should be noted that the dynasts of S.W. Asia Alinor were 
from a geographical point of view particularly likely to fall 
under Egyptian influence. 

Polyb. iv. 48, 9-13; cf. Tam, CAH vii. 723; 'by 
220 he had recovered the whole of Seleucid Asia Minor.’ 

See below, n. 45. 

The Eg\'ptian navarch Philocles appears in inscrip- 
tions -e.g. Ditt. 6j//.^39i) as BacnXsus 2i6covicov, a position 
granted to him by one or other of the first two Ptolemies ; 
see the ne.xt note. 
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that any such province can have had only a very ephemeral existence. It is a view which 
obtains support when we turn to the more positive evidence afforded by the lasus inscription 
pubhshed by Holleaux. 

This decree records how certain representations have been made to Olympichus by the 
Rhodians on behalf of lasus, which he is threatening ; finally the Rhodians make it quite 
clear that Tctti ^jisv q)iAiav Kai tcxv euvoiav tocv UTrdpxouaccv auTcoi ttoti | 3 aaiA[£a] | OlAnrirov 
biaepuAd^si 6 Sagos, Trpd^si Se d TTETTEiaTai CTUgq)£pouTa | £ig£iv TTOTi Totv ’laoEcov dacpdAEiov (insc. 
C, 11 . 9 1-3) . This — the last sentence of the decree — is intended as a plain threat to Olympichus. 
The distinction made between Olympichus and Philip is, however, significant ; it raises the 
question : If Olympichus is Philip’s general, how can Rhodes make war on the subordinate 
and yet maintain peace with the king ? 

Clearly if Olympichus had now for twenty-five years held his dynastic title merely by 
courtesy within a domain which was in fact Macedonian, and which he actually governed as 
a Macedonian oTpccrpyos, the distinction made by the Rhodians is absurd. Hence, if Len- 
schau’s theory is to survive this difficulty, Olympichus must hav'e exercised a dual function, 
controlling certain territory — including, presumably, Alinda itself — as dynast, and governing 
other parts as representative of Pella. In this case his position would be parallel to that ol 
Philocles, who had combined the role of virtually autonomous king of Sidon with that of 
navarch, or ‘ viceroy of the sea,’ -® under Ptolemy Philadelphus. Even so the Rhodian 
distinction would be curious ; for by appealing to Philip at all the Rhodians were laying 
stress on Olympichus’s relations with Pella — on his subordinate rather than his independent 
functions — and one would expect some reference to his actual position as aTparriyos. On 
finding none, one can scarcely resist the impression that Olympichus was not Philip’s aTpaTqyos 
in 202. 

There is, however, one possible explanation consonant with the theory of the continuous 
crTpoTTiyi'a. The object of the Rhodians in insisting on their friendship with Philip (at a time 
when it was clearly strained) is diplomatic ; like the Aetolians in 220,-® they seek to limit 
any possible clash, and failing that to put the onus of attack upon Philip. Given this inten- 
tion it is not impossible that they should play upon Olympichus’s dual function, appealing 
to Philip to curb his subordinate, yet at the same time stressing that in attacking Olympichus 
they would be attacking only the dynast of Alinda. It might not be logical ; but diplomacy 
frequently jettisons logic. 

Once more then we have a probability, but nothing conclusive. For a decisive argu- 
ment that Olympichus was not Philip’s aTpaxriyos prior to 201 we must turn to Philip’s 
reaction to the Rhodian complaints and the method he adopted to satisfy them. For the 
curious thing is that he gives his instructions through the agency of Rhodes ! Olympichus 
is called upon by the Rhodian envoys to respect lasus and make amends to it okoAouOcos toIs 
UTTO ToO paaiAscos £TncrTaA£TCT[iv, £i 56 [T]a oti toutcov ^ineATiOsis opoAoyoupiEva (pavEixai TTpdaacov 
[xai I tJe tou paaiAECos alpECTEi xai toIs EmcjTEAAopEvois vrr’ outou q)i[Aav|0]pobTroi5 ttoti tov 
iroAiv (insc. C, 11 . 78-81). This expression of Philip’s wishes is mentioned earlier as con- 
tained in Td £Tr£a[TaAp£va urro toO paaiAscos ttoti | xdjv ttoAiv (insc. C, 11 . 74-5). Now it has 
been argued that in writing to Rhodes in these terms Philip was simply playing a double 
game, feigning to placate the Rhodians while secretly he egged on Olympichus to new 
aggressions. This seems to be a likely interpretation of Philip’s policy, for it corresponds to 
what he was doino- in Crete and also to the manoeuvre bv which his man Heracleides 

O ' 

succeeded in burning part of the Rhodian dockyards.®- But the possibility of such a role 


So Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 109. Foi a full dis- 
cussion of Philocles’s position and an account ol the inscrip- 
tions relating to him see Holleaux, REG \iii. 1895, 32 seq. 
(= jSttides d’epigraphie, i. 24 seq .) ; VI. Segre. Aegjplus .xiv. 
1934, 256 seq. 

Polyb. iv. 15, 8 seq. oi 5 ’ AiTcoAoi . ... ovveASov-rts 

ePouAsCcjavTO irpos t£ AaKsSaipoviou^ Kai MeaCTrivious Kai toOs 


aAAous travTas Eiprjvriv ayeiv tTpSs 00x005 £e T005 

*AxctioCs kxA. 

Cf. Xicolaus, op. cit., pp. 77-8. 

Polvb. .xiii. 5 , I ; cf. Walbank. Philip 1' of Macedon 
(Cambridge, 1940,;, p. no. 

Polyb. xiii. 5, 1-3; PoKaen. v. 17 (2,; ; cf. Walbank, 
op. cit.. p. III. 
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depends essentially upon Olympichus’s status remaining ambiguous. It might be known that 
he was in close touch with Philip; but if he was in fact a Macedonian officer, then his 
activities could not be repudiated by Philip, and the only way in which the king could hope 
to give satisfaction to the Rhodians would be by a statement that he had issued instructions 
to Olympichus direct; the decrees as preserved have, however, no reference to such a 
statement and, further, omit to mention Olympichus’s status, which would be decidedly 
curious, if he was indeed Philip’s general. 

W'e can only conclude that in 202 Olympichus was still an independent d^aiast, known 
to be closely connected with Philip V, but not openly and directly under his authority. The 
change in status must have come, not with Doson’s, but with Philip’s Carian expedition, 
and Laumonier’s inscription must consequently be dated subsequent to summer 201.^® As 
Philip’s power lasted in parts of Caria until 197,^® this offers no difficulties. 

I have deliberately omitted considering whether the Olympichus of Holleaux’s and 
Laumonier’s inscriptions (and I agree with the latter in referring both to the same man) is 
identical with the Olympichus mentioned by Polybius as a benefactor of Rhodes. Laumonier 
thinks it probable that the latter was the father of the former ; but he is basing this view on 
the possibility that one or the other is identical with the ’OAupTriyog ’OAuiafriyou men- 
tioned as the recipient of the citizenship of a Carian town, probably lasus, on an inscription 
published by Cousin in 1889.®' Both Holleaux and Lenschau reject the identification 
as unlikely; and without categorically denying the possibility that this Olympichus may be 
the same as the one wc are considering, it seems safest to refrain from inferences based on 
such an identification. ^Vhether, therefore, Philip’s man Olympichus is the Rhodian bene- 
factor or his son is not capable of proof on our present evidence : nor is it very material to 
the immediate argument, since the same conclusions are valid, whether we are dealing with 
one man or two successi\ e members of one dynasty.^® 

For the point I wish to stress is this. Laumonier’s inscription, describing Olympichus’s 
status subsequent to 202, can have no direct bearing on the question of Doson’s obscure 
Carian expedition of 227.'*^ The attitude of e.xtreme scepticism with regard to his expedi- 
tion ■*- is no longer so common as it used to be ; but the positive evidence is still very slight, 
and it is important not to allow it to seem stronger than it actually is. What the facts con- 
cerning Olympichus (or his dynasty) do seem to suggest is that he was one of a number of 
dynasts in S.WA Asia Minor, who either obtained their independence or at least abandoned 
their Syrian allegiance during the ^\ar of the Brothers. After some years of confusion, during 
the clash between Hierax and Attalus, they finally drifted into the sphere of Ptolemaic interest. 


Thus in Ditt. Syll.-' ',52. a letter to the people of 
.■\bae in Phocis, Philip writes: Ouiv pouAopevcs 
y£ypa[9]a tcci 'HpaKAslSpi pfi £v’o[x]AEtv upas. Herat leides was 
probably CTTpcrrr;yos in Phocis, a position held earlier by 
.Alexander; et. PoKb. ob, 4: ’AActctv 5 pos 6 'ttTaypU’os ttri 
Tits OcuKiScs UTTO ToO (tiAiTTiTOU. Tliis analos{v with Hera- 
cleidcs would still be \ahd. notwithstanding Ohmpichus's 
postulated dual role as dynast and royal officer. 

In a shcrhtlv diflerent form, this point was made bv 
Meter, up. nl.. p. 60. when he pointed out tliat if 
Philip had had a o-rpctTriyds in Claria he would have in- 
structed him tf» tell CtKmpichus to rclrain Irom attacking 
la.sus. 

'the phrase 5i3]tdiPoi'T£s [Tijvp’ ’OAvinrixwi tcoi 
crTpctTriya.1 £y Twi tmoTco>aypa9iwi is the Usual formula for 
officials attached to kings and dtnasts 'an interesting 
proof of fJKmpichus's dual status — after 201 — as dvnasi 
and rovai official ; I.aumonier quotes a number of 
examples ol the phrase. It afiords no evidence on the 
length ot time Olvmpichus had been crrporrriyos, since it is 
in his capatitv as ' independent ' ruler that he possesses an 
£TncjTcAoypa9eiov. 

Cf. .Meyer, op. oil., p. 70; Walbank, op. cit.. p. 129, 
n. yp. 175. 

Cousin. BCH xni, 1B89, 2^ ioq. 1 he OKmpichus, 


son of Troilus, on an inscription published by Buckler- 
Calder, .l/.-l.V/.-l vi. 3, no. 4, has nothing at all to do with 
Olympichus of .\linda (cf. L. Robert, REG lii. 1939, 506, 
393- 4 • the absence of an ethnic proves he is a citizen 
of LaodiceiaJ, and the somewhat fanciful reconstruction 
there proposed 'viz. an Olympichus gave buildings to 
Laodiceia (Buckler's inscription) ; in 197 Laudiceni ex . 4 sia 
were fighting against Macedon iLivy i P) xxxiii. 18, 31: 
therefore Olympic hus probably deserted Philip and opposed 
him as well; mav be dismissed as witliout foundation. 
Cf. Rostovtzeff, op. at., 1645, n. 230. 

REG xii. 1899, 32, ‘ extreniement douteuse 

R-IC, s.v. ■ Olympichos,’ col. 185, ‘ hat . . . wohl 
nichts niit ihm zu tun.’ 

I he older custom was for a man to take his grand- 
fathtr's name ; but Cousin's inscription is at any rate a 
useful example of the fact that this was no longer rigidlv 
adhered to, and the two men might well have been father 
and son. 

y On the date of this see Fine, AJPk Ixi. 1940, 143 seq.; 
Walbank. op. at., p. 1 1, n. 4. 

.See, for example, Kolbe, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1916, pp. 
439 Ernst Meyer, op. at., Xachtrage, p. 161 ; Hol- 

leaux. REA xxv. 1923. 344. n. 8; Rev. Phil. 1 . 1926, 56, n. i. 
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When Doson invaded Caria in 227, he may well have opened up relations of a loose kind, 
probably in the form of guest-friendship, with the then ruler of Alinda.'^® Such an action 
fits in well with the anti-Ptolemaic character of the Carian expedition.*^ However, with the 
Macedono-Eg\"ptian rapprochement towards the end of Boson’s reign, *“ any political significance 
will temporarily have lapsed ; with the weakening of Ptolemaic power towards the end of 
Philopator’s reign and the transfer of Macedonian interest to the Aegean and Asia Minor 
after the Peace of Phoenice Philip evidently revived his relations with Alinda, and obtained 
the collaboration of Olympichus in a mutually profitable scheme of expansion to the detri- 
ment of Rhodes.*^ Following upon Philip’s personal intervention in 201, Olympichus passed 
directly within his sphere of control and took the status of erTpaTpyos. 

The evidence, therefore, that Olympichus affords for the reality of the Carian expedition 
is in fact very slight; indeed it cannot be stated categorically that Macedonian relations 
with Alinda were not first established by Philip during the years 205-202, through the agency 
of envoys (as he established contacts with the Bastarnae and Danube tribes in the years 
following 184).*® But such a compact would, in the circumstances, have tended to be 
secret,*® and the open Rhodian assumption that Olympichus is Philip’s man points to a 
longer and more definite association than this hypothesis makes possible. On this question, 
however, the inscription published by Laumonier provides no new material ; set up after 
201, its value lies solely in its indication of the change in Olympichus’s status subsequent to 
Philip V’s invasion of Caria. 

F. W. Walbaxk 

The University, Liverpool. 


That Olympichus may have acted as Doson's governor 
until the rapprochement with Egypt cannot, as we saw, be 
completely ruled out; but it remains a hypothesis unsup- 
ported by any evidence. 

On this see Droysen, Cesch. des Hellen.- (Gotha. 1877), 
iii. 2, 145-6; Bettingen, Konig Antigonos Doson ion Make- 
r/onien, Diss. Jena, 1912, p. 25 ; Tarn, C.t/fvii. 722. Treves, 
Athen. xiii. 1935, 37 seq. argues that the Carian e.xpedition 
was directed against Syria [contra A>mard, REA xx.xviii. 
1936, 266). 

There is a strong probability that Doson actually 
surrendered any conquests he had made in exchange for 
the cessation of Ptolemaic subsidies to Sparta: cf. Tarn, 
CAH %-ii. 722; Xicolaus, op. cit., pp. 71 seq.; Walbank, 
op. cit., p. 13, n. 2. 

W'albank. op. cit., pp. 105 seq. 

It is noteworthy that Philip's policy .and that of 
Olympichus) is in marked contrast to that ol Doson in 
227; for Doson was careful to maintain the friendly 


neutrality of Rhodes by gifts not only from himself, but 
also from his wife Chryseis iPolyb. v. 89, 7) — the latter 
being in line with, and perhaps designed to recall previous 
benefactions of the Epirote royal house (cf. Timachidas, 
Lindian Temple Chronicle i^ed. Blinkenberg, Bonn, 1915), xl, 
for dedications by Psrrhus to .\thena of Lindus). 

■** Walbank, op. cit., pp. 237 seq. Note too that if Nico- 
laus, op. cit., p. 77. n. 28, is right, and OKmpichus is to be 
included among the dynasts o\er whom .\ntiochus re- 
asserted his control (Polyb. xi. 34, 14; see above, p. lo), it 
is not impossible that his Itrst contacts with Macedon are 
to be connected \sith the Syro-Macedonian pact of 203-2, 
But this hypothesis is open to the same objections as that 
just mentioned abo\e. 

Just as Philip's support of the Cretans and Dicaearchus 
was secret ; cf. Walbank, op. cit., p. 1 10. 

I am indebted throughout the whole of this article 
to the friendly criticism and suggestions of Dr. Piero 
Treves. 



THE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS IN THE EITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


The collection of Greek inscriptions in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, has been 
much increased during the last four decades. It will therefore be useful to give a complete 
list, and, where it seems to be advisable, a full description of these sixty-four texts in stone, 
bronze and wood, twenty-four of which are unpublished, as far as I am able to ascertain, or 
have been published without full transcription.^ 

I. Athens. 

1. Clarke's Alarbles XXX = CIG 78 = IG I- 87. Acquired in 1865. 

2. Clarke's Marbles I = CIG 835B = IG HP 2396. Acquired in 1865. 

3. Clarke's Alarbles XH = CIG 839 = IG HP 2410= A. Michaelis, Ancient Alarbles in 

Great Britain, No. 21 = A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs IV pp. 23 f.. No. 1820 and 
pi. 387. Acquired in 1865. 

4. CIG 2033 = IG IP 2017 =: Alichaelis, op. cit. No. 22 = Conze, op. cit. H p. 230, 

No. 1065 and pi. 217. Acquired in 1865. 

5. Conze, op. cit. H pp. 195 f., No. 912. Acquired in 1884. 

6. Conze, op. cit. IV p. 49, No. 1930 and pi. 413 = Friends of the Fitzwilliam Museum 

Annual Report, 1919. Acquired in 1919. Length 49 cm., height 97 cm., thickness 
10 cm. 

II. Peloponnesus. 

a. Dyme. CIG 1543 = W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum No. 684. Trans- 

ferred from Trinity College in 1924. 

b. Megalopolis. Fragment of a bronze decree, given by Dr. M. R. James in 1891. Un- 

published. Script of fourth or third century B.c. Length and height about 10 cm. 
(exact measurements could not be taken owing to war conditions). 

fi|ji£]p,ai K[upieu6vTcov(?) 

JripEpai Kupi£u[6vTcov(?) 

]s avTiSEpEvos Tcc la 5 [ 
jE'KardyayE 51 Kci t6[ 

5 JctOTO Se KOI TOC £A[6p£va(?) 

Jtocs TpoTrds[ 

HI. Islands. 

a. Cos or Rhodes. CIG 2654 = P. Jacobsthal, 93 Winkelmannsprogramm, p. 26, No. 4. 

Acquired in 1865, perhaps via Egypt. 

b. Samos. Clarke's Alarbles XHI = CIG 2262 = Michaelis, op. cit. No. 24. Acquired 

in 1865. 

IV. Crete. 

a. Eremopoli. 

I. Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete H p. 419, No. 17 and pi. I 17 = Journ. 
Phil. H (1855; p. 104, No. 7. Acquired in 1854. 

' It is my agreeable duty to thank the Fitzwilliam article and to complete it under war conditions in 1939. 

Museum authorities for the kind permission to publish In addition, thanks are due to Dr. VV. Viorel for the con- 

these te.xts, and especially the Directoi. the Honorar>- tributions signed with his name, and to Sir Herbert 

Keepers and the members of the staff of the Fitzwilliam Thompson for translations of Demotic mummy labels. 

Museum for giving me all available facilities to begin this 
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2. Spratt, op. cit. II p. 420, No. 18 and pi. 118= Journ. Phil. II p. 107, No. 5 = 

Kaibel, Epigr. Graec., No. 196. Acquired in 1854. 

3. Spratt, op. cit. I p. 197; II p. 421, No. 20 and pi. I 20 = Journ. Phil. II p. 108, 

No. 6 = Michaelis, op. cit. No. 13 = H. Roehl, Inscr. Graec. Antiquiss., No. 474 = 
E. S. Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, I p. 47, No. 13. Acquired in 1854. 

b. Lebena. Spratt, op. cit. II pp. 422 f. No. i and pi. II i = Journ. Phil. II p. 106, No. 3 = 

Kaibel, op. cit. No. 839 = M. Guard ucci, Inscr. Cret. I p. 171, No. 24. Acquired 
in 1854. 

c. Poecilasium. Spratt, op. cit. II p. 428, No. 16 and pi. II 16 = Journ. Phil. II pp. 

105 f. No. 2 = Guarducci, op. cit. II pp. 230 f. No. i. Acquired in 1854. 

V. Pontus, Phanagoria. 

1. Clarke’s Marbles VI = GIG 2127 = Michaelis, op. cit. No. 27 = Kaibel, op. cit. No. 539. 

Acquired in 1865. 

2. Clarke’s Marbles VII = GIG 2130. Acquired in 1865. 

3. Clarke’s Alarbles XXIV = GIG 2126. Acquired in 1865. 

VI. Troas. 

a. Alexandria Troadis. Journ. Phil. II p. 99, No. 1 = Ch. Michel, Recueil d’ inscriptions 

grecques'^, No. 1312 = Dittenberger, op. cit. No. 653. Acquired in 1854. 

b. Ilium. 

1. Clarke’s Marbles XXI and XXIII = GIG 3612 and GIL III 380. Acquired in 

1865. 

2. Clarke’s Marbles XXVIII = GIG 3603. Acquired in 1865. 

3. Clarke’s Marbles XXXI = GIG 3623. Acquired in 1865. 

c. Sigeum. Clarke’s Marbles XXIX = Michaelis, op. dt. No. 15 = GIG 3635. Acquired 

in 1865. 

VII. Ionia. 

a. Magnesia on the Sipylus. GIG 3411 = Sotheby, Catalogue 30.5.1927 p. 10, No. 59. 
Acquired in 1927. Length 41-2 cm., height 31*2 cm., thickness 4-3 cm. Third 
century a.d. The text of this inscription, which had disappeared for a long time, 
should be revised as follows : 

Aup(f|Aios) TpOcpcov dyopdaas to 
fipcpov 6ionTS90pqiJievov kote- 
CTKEuacr’ EOUTCp Kai Tq yuvaiKi 
’AvTlOXlSl Kai TEKVOIS OVTOOV 
5 Kai EKyovois Kai OpEpnaaiv. 

MpSEvi 5 ’ ETEpcp Eaov Eivai 
pApSfjvai Eis TO ppcpovEi 
Se pp, ScbaEi Mpxpi ©E- 
cov ZiiruApvp* 9. 

10 Toutou dvTiypa90v 

0p sis TO dpxEiov. 

For this 99)6 of inscription cp. H. Stemler, ‘ Die griechischen Grabinschriften Kleinasiens.’ Phil. Diss. 
Strassburg [igog). 

1 . 5. For the meaning of epeppa ‘ adopted child.’ ‘ foster child,’ in free or slave status, cp. .\. Cameron, 

‘ ©pETtros and Related Terms in the Inscriptions of .Asia Minor.’ Anatolian Studies Presented to IF H Buckler 
pp. 27 f. ■ ’ 

1 . 6. Read e^ov. 
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1 . 8. For the cult of the MfiTtip 0 ec 5 v Sim/AfivT) cp. RE XI 2253 art. ‘ Kybele ’ ; III 275 f. art. ‘ Sipylos,’ 
and C. C. Cadoux. Ancient Smyrna, pp. 215 f. 

1 . 9. For similar fines cp. W. Liebemann, Stadteverwaltiing im romischen Kaiserreiche (igoob pp. 37 f. ; B. Laum, 
Stiftungen I 1 19141. p. 202. The fine of 500 denarii is not heavy judging from similar fines found on the grave 
inscriptions from Smyrna and its neighbourhood. The date of this monument should therefore be fixed in the 
early third centurv- .a.d., before the inflation of the Roman silver became catastrophic. 

1 . 10. It is easy to notice that the stone was prepared beforehand for the incision of lines 1-9. but not for 
the following sentence. It is therefore highly probable that the text of this inscription was not registered origin- 
ally, and that lines 10 and ii contain a supplement added after the regist.'-ation in the town archives. Cp. 
for this institution Laum, op. cit. p. 129. 

b. Smyrna. 

1. Ph. Le Bas-AV. H. \Vaddington, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines III p. 16, No. 26 = 

Cadoux, op. cit. p. 251, note i = Sotheby, Cat. 30. V. 1927 p. 10, No. 59. 
Acquired, together with VII a, from the collection of Archibald G. B. Russell 
in 1927. Second century a.d. Length 52-8 cm., height 28-5 cm., thickness 
3-8 cm. The text of this inscription, which w'as originally the property of J. F. 
Lee, should be revised as follows : 

0£65oto[5 KorrecrKEuacrs to pvppsTov] 

XpUCTlCp NikIoU TOO VecOT£[pOU Tp CT-] 
uv^icp Kai Tots o(TT£A6uO£poi[s] Tra[ai] 

Kai toTs EKyovois aurcov, pp Eyoua- 
5 PS E^ouCTiav ’A(-rr) 9 iou Tps ©uyaTpos ccut- 
oO p Toov T£KVco(v) ouTps dvTiTTOipaao- 
0ai ToO pvppsiou p Tps ErriKEipEvp- 
S CTOpoO p KcoAuCTai ti tcov 5ictT£Tayp- 
£vcov TTspi auToO, 7T£pl T£ TOUTOu pa 9 aAi- 
10 [oOp eis] apyetov Itti Tp SiaOpKp. 

1 . 9. For the use of da^aAijw cp. Dittenherger, OGIS 'So. 515.25; 613.4. 

1 . 10. The expression stti xg 5 ia 0 fiKp seems to be without direct parallel. Cp. Laum. op. cit. I pp. ti6 f. 

2. CIG 3147 = Cadoux, op. cit. p. 254 note 4. Transferred from Trinity College 

in 1924. 

3. CIG 3269. Transferred from Trinity College in 1924. 

4. CIG 6966 = Alichaelis, op. cit. No. 23. Acquired from J. F. Lee (cp. b i) in 1816. 

c. Near Teos. CIG 3068 = Alichel, RecueiV- No. 1016. Acquired in 1865. 


Vm. Caria. 

Halicarnassus. CIG 106 = Michel, Recueil ^ No. 452. Transferred from Trinity College 
in 1924. 

IX. Phrygia. 

Docimeum. CIG 6861 = Alichaelis, op. cit. No. iio = Kaibel, op. cit. No. 666. Trans- 
ferred from Trinity College in 1924. 

X. Egypt and .\ubia. 

a. Coptus'?). Dittenberger, OGIS No. 53. Acquired in 1899. 

b. Dongola. 

1. G. Lefebre, Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques-Chretiennes d'Egypte (1907) No. 641. 

Acquired in 1003. 

2. Lefebre, op. cit. No. 642. Acquired in 1903. 

3. Lefebre, op. cit. No. 643. Acquired in 1903. 
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c. Ha war a. 

1. Preisigke, Sammelbiwh Griechischer Urkimden aus Aegypten I No. 5755. Acquired in 

19”- 

2. Preisigke, op. cit. No. 5756. Acquired in 1911. 

3. British School of Archaeology in Egypt XXIV (1927) p. 19 and pi. 52. Acquired 

in 1921. 

Ti|3£piov; MouAiou ’AaKAr|TT[i6c5ou] 

yupvaaidpxon Kai dpxiyepo[vTos] 

Kai Tfjs yuuaiKog ouroO ’lou[A(as] 

©eppouOapiou Kai Aiou to[u] 

5 ’ A|i|Jicoviou yupvaCTidpyou Kai T[fis] 
yuvaiKos 'HpaiSos oiKia Kai Td905 
ccKaraxpqiJiaTicrTd Kai dvE^aAAoTpicoTd 
Eiri Tov drrdvTa ypovov. 

I. 2. For the Alexandrian title dpxiyEpco v cp. Preisigke, Sammelbuch I No. 2 1 00 (Ptol. period j and Cod. Theodos. 
XIV 27.1 = Cod. Just. I 4.5 (a.d. 396). 

It has not been noticed hitherto that this memorial inscription of two distinguished Alexandrian families of 
the first century^ a.d. is of historical importance and can be precisely dated. The only gerusia of Alexandrian 
citizens which existed between the times of Augustus and, at the earliest, Septimius .Severus was elected in a.d. 37, 
and was declared illegal by Caligula near the end of the same year, as A. von Premerstein, ‘ Alexandrinische 
Geronten vor Kaiser Gains,’ Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Giessener Unkersitdtsbibliothek V (1939) pp. 
57 f., has recently shown. Tiberius Julius .Asclepiades can therefore only have been archigeron of .Alexandria 
during this short period, and must have died before the illegality of the gerusia was known in Eg>pt, i.e., before 
the spring of a.d. 38. The M. Julius Asclepiades of the famous letter of the Emperor Claudius to the Alexandrians 
(cp. Hunt-Edgar, Select Papyri II (1934) No. 212 1 . 17) was perhaps a son or a near relation of this archigeron. 
The gymnasiarchus Dios of our inscription, who was no Roman citizen, might have been a near relation of Julia 
Thermutharion, the wife of Asclepiades. 

d. Lycopolites. Dedication to Nero’s Tyche. Unpublished. Acquired in 1901. 

Upper part of a sculptured stele. Sandstone. Length 14-7 cm., height 24-9 cm., 
thickness 3'6 cm. 

Kai(aapi) av(vo5os). 

‘Ytop Tfjs TuxhS 
Nspcovos KAouSiou 
Kalaapos ZgpaaTOU 
5 rsppaviKoO AuTOKpd- 
[Top]os ouvoSos Auko- 
[ttoAitoov Kai oi] veoi £9- 
[pPeikotesC?) '.] 

There is space left between lines i and 2 for a relief showing the Hieroglyphic letter § between two jackals. 
The Egyptian winged sun is represented above line i . 

II . I and 6. For similar clubs cp. RE IV 1420 f. art. ‘ Synodos.’ 

1 . 8. For this restoration cp. Premerstein, op. cit. p. 45. 


e. Ptolemais. Dittenberger, OGIS No. 668. Acquired in 1890. 

f. Uncertain of Egypt. 

I. Alexandrian(?) memorial stele. Unpublished. Acquired in 1901. Sandstone. 
Late Ptolemaic period. A relief shows Anubis leading the deceased one to 
Osiris and Isis. The letters of the inscription are painted in red. Length 
27-3 cm., height 33-6 cm., thickness 5-8 cm. 

MaiScbpou ZapoTTicovos 
dcbpou lavEi'a y£voi- 
TO £15 TOV drrdvTa 
Xpdvov 
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2. Alexandrian (?) memorial stele. Unpublished. Acquired in 1901. Sandstone. 

Roman period. Similar relief to i. Length 32-1 cm., height43'8 cm., thickness 
7 cm. 

’Apoucbippis Kpoviou 
Zrjvcovos 

Below grahtto : 

'PuTTEipos evTuyxdvcov 
TrpoaKuvri p [a ( ? ) ] 

3. Dedication to Sarapis. Unpublished. Acquired in 1901. Limestone. Late 

Ptolemaic period. Length 17-5 cm., height 18-7 cm., thickness 5 cm. 

ZapaTTiSos kAeiou 

g. ^Vooden mummy labels. Unpublished. 

1. Inv. No. I. Late second or early third century a.d. 8-5 X 3-5 cm. 

'ApucoTqs npfiKios 
arro BopTrccrji 

2. Inv. No. 2. Second century a.d. 11-3 X 4-4 cm. 

KaAos ”Apqs 
pqTpos TsvTrpriyEcos 

(STCOV) V = 

1 . 2. This female name is not mentioned by F. Preisigke, J^'amenbuch (1922). 

3. Inv. No. 3 = Budge, Cat. Egypt. Coll, in Fitzwilliam Museum, No. 524. Late 

second or early third century .a.d. 8-6 X 4^8 cm. The verso has Demotic 
script. 

ZsVCTOVTcbS 
‘Ap£pri 9 ios 
pqTpos ©psai- 
COTOS 

4. Inv. No. 4. Second century a.d. 9-5 x 6 cm. 

M ikkoAos 
npf|Kios mos 
©aTpfjTos 

5. Inv. No. 5. Late second or early third century a.d. 9-6 x 6 cm. 

TaAoOs ’AttcAAcovi- 
ou pqTpos ©aTpTjTios 
gpicoaEv (sTos) a 

6. Inv. No. 6. Second century .a.d. ii-8 x 4-5 cm. 

TaAcbvis 
’ AcppoSiCTiou 
pqTpos TeOpios 

7. Inv. No. 7. Third century' .a.d. 9-5 x 3-4 cm. 

ITorraiaoTos 'vscoTfeposi' 'AaifjTOS 
pqTpos ZevapqcoTiSos 
Eis dei pvqcrrov to ovopa 
1. I. rfaTCTiaoio; is not mentioned by Preisigke, op. cit. 
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8. Inv. No. 8. Late second or early third century^ a.d. 9-5 x 4-6 cm. The verso 

has Demotic script. 

(Ttcov) s u {sic} 
fTeAiAios TTeAiAiou 
IJiriTpog Zevxsm- 
CTVsws ooro BoiJTTafi 
(’Etoov) 1J£ 

9. Inv. No. 9. Late second or early third century a.d. ii- 2 X 4-6 cm. The 

verso has Demotic script. 

^EvrrPpKis ’ AttoAAcovIou 

priTpos To[Tpfiq)ios 
dcTTO BopTrap 

10. Inv. No. 10. Late second or early third century a.d. 11-9 x 4-8 cm. From 

Sakkara. 

KoAAou6ri5 KoA- 
Aou6ou pri'T'(p6s) 2 ev- 
KoAAoudou 

11 . 2 3. leuKoAAouSris is not mentioned by Preisigke, op. cit. 

11. Inv. No. II. Late second or early third century' a.d. 9-8 x 4-1 cm. The 

verso has Demotic script and mentions Bompae as home town of Tatriphis. 

TaTpiepis TTp£a( 3 uT(£pa) 

'ApucoTou p-nTp6[s] l£va- 
pucoTi 5 os 

12. Inv. No. 12. Late second or early third century a.d. 7-6 x 4-6 cm. 

IsvtpEVoOpis ’AttoAAw- 
Tos pr|'T'(p6s; TKavcoTTOS 
OTTO Tcovecos 

1 . 2. TKavcoms is not mentioned by Preisigke, op. at. 

1 . 3. For the village of Psonis cp. Preisigke-Kiessling. Papmtswoerterbuch III p. 340. 

13. Inv. No. 13. Late second or early third century a.d. 22 X 8-7 cm. 

"Apsios 6 Kettetov ‘E(p 0 ou- 
pos 'AOaTos prjTpos ‘AttAcoAeou- 
Tos AsyopEvos ‘AttitoOtos y£yu- 
pvauiapyriKOTOu M£pq)Ecos etcov 
£§f]KOVTa 50 o 

I . I. KairiTcov. ‘Epeounos- as well as ‘AttAkiAeous and 'Att-ttoOs are not mentioned by Preisigke, op. cit. 

14. Inv. No. 14. Late second or early third century a.d. I2-i x 4-6 cm. 

riavopyEcos {uios} 

TTatpdiTOs uios ITotvivou 0 ou- 
TTopacovis 

II . 2 3. Gouiropacovis is not mentioned by Preisigke, op. cit. 

15. Inv. No. 15. Late second or earW third century a.d. 9-6 ,< 4-6 cm. The 

verso has Demotic script. 

’ijSsicovos 

ZEVUpiOS 'vE' COTEpOS ■ ' IlETEpEi- 
VlOS 'ETCOV I K 

1 . I. Core, from ’ipticovos. For the village in question cp. Preisigke-Kiessling, op. cit. Ill pp. 301 f. 
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i6. Inv. No. 23 = ^Vhyte Bequest 1315. Late second or early third century a.d. 
10 X 13-9 cm. On the verso a drawing of Anubis. Acquired in 1932, the 
original owner being Canon Greenwell. 

TTarsaAcoAis 

ipioouEV 

grdS v 

Ae 

XL Rome. 

CIG 6243 = IG XIV 1683 = Kaibel, op. cit. No. 607. Transferred from Trinity College 
in 1924. 

XII. Britain. 

IG XIV 2550. Acquired in 1884. 

XI 11 . Uncertain Provenance. 

1. CIG 6852. Transferred from Trinity College in 1924. 

2. Grave epigram. Unpublished. From the Barratt Collection. Transferred from the 

Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology in 1869. Cp. Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
Proceedings XXXIX (1940) p. 98. Marble. Height 14-6 cm., length 24 cm., 
thickness o-6 cm. 

Mf) pE yov(£)Is TTEvOf)a[ai, dyoug Se] 

Ad0Ecr0£ KpucbSoug* Ou yd[p Sq] 
p’ ”Ai5a Korr£x(£)i ctkotos, dAAct y[u vf|-] 
aoug* lAActyov, ai pcxKapcov (£)iai[v tSq,] 

5 601 ps* f) pia Mouadcov dyay£T’[£up£V£cog*] 

TipEpiog ’louAiog ‘YpEvatog* ’'E 3 [q] 

ETq* 10 

I. I. faxoc'S Si] tv. Morel. 

I. 2. [5ti] \V. Morel. 

II. 3 4- For the vfjaoi poKapcov mentioned by Pindar and numerous later authors, cp. Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. 
V 2470 f. art. Elysion. 

1. 4. feSri], e.g., \V. Morel. 

1. 5. [tupEvecos], e.g., tV. Morel. 

3. Unpublished. Limestone. This inscription, which is difficult to read, is preserved 

in the Eg)’ptian Department of the Fitzwilliam Museum, but seems to be non- 
Eg)’ptian (cp. the system of figures used in lines 6, 7, 9 and 10). The right-hand part 
and the lower lines of the text are lost. Script of the second or third centuries a.d. 
Length 2 1 -4 cm. (original length before the loss of the right-hand part : about 
39 cm.) ; height 30-2 cm., thickness 5-1 cm. 

’Apyai [t]6 irdv yfjg i6pv;pEvo[v 

5£[. . . . K(?)]ai 0 £lov[cb]g £ 0 qi K0CTp[qTc6v(?) 

ov psvovTai TTaaiv. 'O 5f)[ 

[fi(?)] iSpupEvqv TrdvTEg [ 

5 ouSe Trpog qAiov q Kai y[ 

[SJe yqg EKdavqg AAA £v[ 

Tcbv Se ITAA Tqg £KaTo(crTqg?) •iTa[ 

Eg irdv Kai eikootov) ev t[ 
ou, yaAKog Se o\j (5p.) HAAA[ 

10 [6]£ [K]ai TTpoCTExti !,5p-j AAA[ 

1 . 5. TT instead of y is a possibility. 


University College, Nottingham. 
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THE IONIAN AGORA 


The agora, the nucleus of all Greek cities, was in the beginning simply a convenient 
open space, around which buildings were irregularly placed. With the growth of systematic 
planning in Ionia a new type was evolved, and henceforth the old-fashioned agora and the 
Ionian existed side by side. Several years ago F. J. Tritsch wrote an account ^ of the old 
type of agora, taking Elis (Fig. i) as the best example. Since then Athens has yielded richer 
and more interesting material. The new evidence clarifies and confirms the picture drawn by 
Tritsch, which may still be accepted as true in principle. One might, however, attempt a 
brief general account of the new or Ionian agora, which has not perhaps been given the 
place it deserves in the history of Hellenic architecture. Finally, since remarkable Hellenistic 



Fig. I. — Elis: Excav.ations in .and .around Agora. 
( From Oe. J. XXVII, fig. 77.) 


developments have been revealed in the Athenian agora, one is prompted to ask whether the 
influence of new ideas and methods produced modifications in the older type. 

The difference between the two kinds of agora depends on the treatment of the stoas, as 
Pausanias realised. The stoa was, in fact, the most characteristic building of the classical 
Greek town, particularly of its agora. Dependent and interior uses of colonnades are not 
particularly Hellenic; they were common in Egyptian and Minoan-Mycenean architecture, 
and were perhaps traditional in Greece. The stoa which was so characteristic of the Hellenic 
cities was an independent architectural unit. Possibly it was evolved from earlier dependent 
forms. One is tempted to see in some features of the later Greek town the result of the 
opening-up or spreading-out of a royal palace, as royal functions were split up between 


1 jahresh.efte des Ost. Arch. Inst, xxvii. (1932}, 64-105. 
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magistrates. The hearth of the Prytaneion is the royal hearth. The chamber where the 
king meets his counsellors becomes the Bouleuterion, the shrines become independent temples. 
In place of the colonnades of the palace courts are stoas built on the public places of the city, 
providing the citizens with pleasant spots in which to gather and talk and do business. The 
connexion may be fanciful. The type of architecture which might have been labelled ‘stoic 
if the word had not been appropriated for higher uses, was natural in Greece in any case; 
it suited the climate, was adaptable to a variety of uses and had great architectural possi- 
bilities. Whatever its origin,^ the stoa — later a combination of stoas — was developed as an 
independent factor and became a dominating feature. 

In the old-fashioned agora the buildings in general and the stoas in particular were 
irregularly placed, and did not form a single architectural whole, except perhaps in a vague 
sense. The words used by Pausanias about Elis probably imply more than that the stoas 
were ‘ separated ’ from each other — the north stoa at Ionian Priene was separated from the 
rest ; ‘ standing independently of one another ’ perhaps conveys his meaning better, or even 
‘ scattered here and there.’ The picture he tries to give is of an area cut up by streets and 
with stoas placed as separate units about it. 

When he speaks of ‘ the cities of Ionia and the Greek cities near Ionia,’ Pausanias is no 
doubt thinking of those which, like Miletus and Priene, were laid out and built according to 
a single scheme. He implies by contrast that in these the agora was distinguished by groups 
of stoas built contiguous to one another, and forming a single whole. Though by Pausanias’ 
time certain alien tendencies had set in, this is, in fact, precisely what characterises the agoras 
of the best-planned towns. One need not go further and single out a particular scheme as 
the regular type. The so-called ‘ horseshoe ’ ■* — three stoas at right angles — was favoured, 
but there were variations and other possibilities. Before good examples were revealed by 
excavation it was often assumed that the ideal consisted of four stoas completely enclosing a 
rectangular space. This idea, though thoroughly disproved,® dies hard. Vitruvius ® certainly 
says that the Greeks made their ‘ fora ’ ‘ in quadrato ’ ; but he is describing a late type, 
which can hardly be all that the agora in the full sense of the word was to a classical town. 

To investigate the real nature of the Ionian agora one must go back to Hippodamus 
and fifth-century town-planning. The Hippodamian system did not change the vital char- 
acter of the Greek city — old and new cities alike were all that ‘ polls ’ implies, and had the 
same essential parts. But architecturally the reforms were important enough. The develop- 
ment which had formerly been haphazard and partly unconscious was now carefully con- 
trolled and subordinated to a fixed design, though not necessarily much more rapid. The 
agora was still at first a convenient open space in which the citizens could gather for various 
purposes ; but it had its proper place in the dominating system of sets of parallel streets at 
right angles to each other. Possible future needs could be calculated better than before in 
planning the whole city and in assigning a place to the agora. An area of suitable size and 
situation was reserved. 

This is all one can say as far as the fifth century is concerned. The task of evolving 
appropriate building schemes was left to the fourth and later centuries. Hippodamus came 
from [Miletus to apply the new methods at Peiraeus in the middle of the fifth, and the agora 
was called ‘ Hippodameia ’ after him, but this need not mean more thari that he allotted its 
position and marked it out ; there is no reason to believe that he erected stoas or other 
buildings around ; indeed, the fact that a house could stand upon it in the fourth century ® 


^ G. Leroux Origines de V Edifice Hyposlg.le, p. 185) called 
the stoa 'in its common form with interior columns: an 
elongated megaron with a central row of interior supports, 
of which one side has been replaced bv a colonnade. But 
the essential openneis of the stoa makes it different in 
principle from any kind of megaron. Possibly its simplest 
form (as in the stoa of the Athenians at Delphi was 
suggested by simple lean-to shelters placed against a wall, 
and other forms were de\ eloped from this. 


The German writers constantly use the term ‘ Huf- 
eisen * ; the arrangement could be compared more aptly 
to goal-posts. 

^ A. von Gerkan, Gneckische Stadteanlagen, p. 94. 

** W i. 

~ C!f. Tritsch, Die Stadtbildungen des Aliertums und die 
Griechische Polis. Klio, xxii. (1929;, 1-83; see p. 76. 

® Cf. Demosthenes (?) xlix. 22; see \V. Judeich, Topo- 
graphie ion Athen (1931), p. 452. 
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indicates that even then a certain openness was preserved. Little is knocvn of this agora; it 
was probably a large square, a centre of both commerce and political life. 

The richest material for the history of the Ionian agora is provided by Miletus, greatest 
of the Ionian cities (Fig. 2) . Here one can see what could be done at a city with growing 
resources, whose architects were gifted wdth powers of vision. Miletus was, of course, a very 
ancient town, and irregular in its archaic form. Its destruction by the Persians was very 
thorough, and the Milesian survivors, unlike the returning Athenians, planned a new and 
modern city. The chessboard plan seems to have involved the whole peninsula from the 
first,® though building ^vould proceed slowly as the population grew and prosperity gradually 
returned. The Milesians apparently had visions of their city regaining much of its former 
greatness, and planned accordingly. An extensive central area, comparatively low-lying and 



Fig. 2 . — Miletus: Agora Area in Middle of Second C'.entury b.c. 
(Plans from Mile!, I, ii, vi and vii.) 


flat, was reserved for development as agora — there is no sign of houses having to be cleared 
away for the great architectural schemes carried out later.^° 

Early in the fourth centuiq^ the agora had hardly even begun to assume an impressive 
architectural form. A structure resembling a large house — possibly the Prytaneion — was 
one of the first important buildings ; later it w'as incorporated in the north agora complex. 
The latter began to take shape at the end of the century. A long Doric stoa, with a row of 
small rooms behind, was built facing north towards the harbour ; a short wing made a return 
northwards at the west end, and behind the main stoa was a square, colonnaded court with 
rooms around. This, the first great building scheme of the new agora, gave the town a fine 
water-front, and provided facilities for the merchants as Miletus recovered its mercantile 
prosperity.i'^ 

The distinguishing feature of Ionian agora-planning can be seen in the building. The 


’ Von Gerkan, op. cit., p. 40. Fabricius (Pauly-Wissowa, 
II Reihe, Halbb. 6, pp. 1928 IF., section ii) thinks the 
southern part a somewhat later extension. 

Milet, I. vi {.\ordmarkt), p. 87. 

“ Ibid , I. vi, p. 89. 


t- Ibid., pp. 4, 90; for the gradual return of prosperity 
in the fifth centun,- (cf. Athenian tribute lists) and the 
fourth, see A. G. Dunham, History of Miletus ^London 
t-'.P., 1915), PP- 107, 108, 1 1 7. 
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architects who adorned the older cities’ agoras designed stoas which as units -were both 
practically and aesthetically satisfying. Ionian architects in the fourth and following cen- 
turies fully realised and explored the possibilities of combining stoas at right angles to form 
appropriate and impressive schemes. 

An arrangement which was repeatedly found con\"enient was the ‘ horseshoe/ in which 
three stoas formed three sides of a rectangle, the fourth being occupied by an important 
street with public buildings or another stoa beyond it. One can hardly regard the ‘ horse- 
shoe ’ as the result of the mere extension of the shallow projecting wings sometimes added to 
single stoas — the Stoa of Zeus at Athens, for instance. The wings of the latter are not much 
more than ornamental terminations, and face the same way as the central colonnade; the 
sides of the ‘ horseshoe ’ have their facades at right angles to the central part, and are stoas 
in themselves. 

The ‘ horseshoe ’ was introduced in a modified form and on a vast scale at Miletus in 
the south agora-complex,^® on which building activity was concentrated in the course of the 
third century', though possibly it was planned earlier. On the east a long single stoa was 
built with three rows of rooms behind — these were no doubt shops and warehouses. Facing 
it on the west were two L-shaped stoas with double colonnades; only the southern, which 
was probably two-storeyed, had rooms behind. The west side was thus not a continuous 
stoa, as was the south side at Priene, and additional means of access to the vast place was 
provided ; but the unity and grandeur of the design were hardly impaired by this, or by the 
fact that the process of building required so long and probably fell into several stages— the 
south wing may be as late as the middle of the second century b.c.®^ The south agora, says 
von Gerkan,i“ was conceived as ‘ Staatsmarkt ’ ; but the east stoa, an important part of the 
scheme, probably completed at an early stage, was, as he admits, devoted to trade. The 
huge scale of the stoas, their openness and freedom in large sections from encumbering rooms, 
may have given the south agora greater civic dignity than the north, which was more of a 
‘ Kaufmarkt ’ ; but the two areas are not to be differentiated clearly or opposed to one 
another in function. 

The political centre of Miletus was perhaps defined as being between them, by the 
erection of the Bouleuterion, a small covered theatre with a colonnaded court, between 175 
and 164 B.c.^® The north complex had undergone little extension for some time, except 
that a small ‘ horseshoe ’ had been placed behind the west wing ; but in the middle of the 
second century, with the addition of an L-shaped wing on the south-east,^'^ displacing part 
of the Prytaneion, another and much larger ‘ horseshoe ’ was formed. What is probably a 
small temple was unobtrusively inserted in the middle of the long west side ; the colonnades 
incidentally provided it with a fine fore-court. The east side, opposite the temple, was left 
quite open for the time being, though some distance farther east, and south of the colonnaded 
court of the Delphinion, a gymnasium was built. 

At this stage — towards the end of the Hellenistic period and before the period of Roman 
domination — the Milesian agora area had attained a form which was complete and satisfying, 
and which the renewed building of the Roman imperial age, following a period of depression 
in Asia under the Roman republic, could elaborate and complicate according to the fashions 
of the time without making any real improvement. The architects had been guided 
throughout by the original rectangular street plan of the city, and had made good use of the 
opportunities it left them ; the result was worthy of a great city. The Bouleuterion marked 
the political centre, with the maritime agora on one side, and the great south agora, for 
business not immediately connected with the sea and for recreation and general purposes, on the 
other. The design \v as simple and spacious, aesthetically pleasing and practically convenient.^* 

Mliet, I. vii. \'on Gerkan's restoration [Milet, T. vi. Taf. xxvii) 

Jhid., p. 47. Rues a good idea of the appearance of a large part: it 

Op. cti.. p. 100. includes one feature which is a rather later development — 

.Milet. I. li. the wail across the east side of the north agora. 

Milet, I. vi. 91-3. 
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Priene (Fig. 3) is well known and is much simpler. One need only emphasise certain 
points. The agora was planned with the rest of the city in the fourth century, and was built 
at first on the basis of a simple ‘ horseshoe ’ ; on east, south and west were continuous stoas 
with shops. Subsequently there were extensions and modifications. About 300 b.c. the sanc- 
tuary of Zeus was placed back to back with the eastern stoa, breaking into the line of shops. 
The temple had its own little court ; neither here nor elsewhere were the agora stoas allowed 
to degenerate into a mere setting for a temple. They stood in their own right, and were 
the basis of the agora’s architecture ; they were the setting for human activity rather than 
for some architectural masterpiece. Important shrines stood near by; at Priene the 
temenos of Athena occupied the terrace to the north-west, but though the temple was well 



Fig. 3. — The Central Part of Priene. 

(From the model by H. Schleifin the Pergamon Museum at Berlin.) 


placed on a commanding site, the agora still dominated the plan and the inner life of 
the city. 

The westward extension — a small rectangular space for the use of butchers and fish- 
mongers — is architecturally unimportant, but interesting from another point of view; it 
shows a tendency to segregate the less dignihed forms of trade. In early times the same open 
agora must have sufficed for political and other gatherings and for shopping crowds. Later, 
even in the old type of agora, something was done towards providing separate places for 
different functions, though only to a limited extent. One might have expected that on 
carefully planned sites the process would be fully carried out ; but it is doubtful whether this 
was ever the case in the Ionian towns. The agora was still not clearly divisible according to 
functions; still less Tvere there political and commercial agoras side by side.-® Closelv related 
stoas continued to serve a variety of purposes — political and commercial, religious and social. 
Their numerous rooms are often difficult to identify; many were probably shops, some 


T. \Vie2:and, Priene ^agora, ch. vi, especially pp. 214— 
17) ; M. Schede, Die Riiinen ion Priene ; agora, cii. \j. 

Aristotle {Politics, 2, 3, 1331a. b' recommends 

that, as in Thessah , there should be an AebSepc: agora, 
free or ‘ pure ’ of trade, and of a religious and, it appears, 
rather snobbish) character; and another and separate 


agora twv cbvitxv. This is hardly normal or natural in a 
Greek city — Aristotle goes to Thessaly for his example — 
and is not, I think, characteristic of the Ionian planned 
towns. There is something comparable to it in temple 
courts adjacent to the agora as at Priene and Magnesia, 
but these are not rival agoras. 
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government offices, some shrines. The civic buildings of Priene were mostly on the north 
side, across the main street.-^ 

The most important development at Priene was the erection on the north of a magnificent 
stoa — called Sacred, and containing shrines and probably public offices — which considerably 
changed the appearance and character of the agora about the middle of the second century. 
Replacing a much more modest building, the new stoa extended a good deal farther east- 
wards, along the front of the Ekklesiasterion and the Prytaneion, and since a colonnade was 
built opposite its eastern end, on the south side of the street, the agora now had a handsome 
extension in this direction. The city centre of Priene was one of which such a small com- 
munity might well be proud. It blended perfectly into the plan of the town, and was 
admirably adapted to the citizens’ needs. 

At Priene we have the Ionian agora as developed in a small town, at Miletus as in a 
great commercial city. Magnesia on the Maeander falls somewhere between the two. 



Fig. 4. — Mao.nksia: .Vgor.a. 
'From C. Humann, Magnesia.) 


The city was transferred, early in the fourth century, from a site farther away in the Maeander 
plain to the northern foot of Mount Thorax, where the sanctuary of Artemis had long stood. 
The plan is by no means so clear as that of Priene, but apparently the streets were orientated 
exactly east to west and north to south, as at Priene, but not at Miletus, w'here the direction 
of the peninsula determined the orientation. The agora (Fig. 4) was fitted into this scheme, 
unlike the shrine of Artemis near by. The relation of the two was interesting. The great 
temple of Artemis, with the Doric colonnades on the north, south and east of its courtyard, 
for some, possibly religious, reason had to have a distinctly different orientation. We have 
already seen how temples were not allowed to dominate the plan of the agora; so at 
Magnesia, where the two came into awkward contact, the agora prevailed, and the sacred 
enclosure was cut off obliquely and awkwardly at the point of contact on the east. 

This agora was second only to the south market of Miletus in size and magnificence. 
Not quite a perfect rectangle, it was 188 m. long, 99 m. broad on the north and 95 m. on the 
south. The stoas took shape in the latter part of the third century, a brilliant building 

Contrast the east stoa of the south agora at Miletus, -- C. Humann, etc., Magnesia am Maeander (agora, pp. 
with its shops and stores. 3 ff., 22 and 107 ff.). 
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period at Magnesia, though the agora had probably been planned earlier. Double colon- 
nades (outer columns Doric, inner Ionic as usual) were erected on each of the four sides, the 
northern, eastern and western being continuous. Usually the three connected stoas were 
one long and two short sides of a rectangle, at Magnesia they were one short and two long ; 
the type was not rigidly fixed and was varied to suit local convenience. A street, at first left 
quite open, separated the south stoa from the rest. A propylon led to the enclosure of 
Artemis on the east ; on the north and west was a series of small rooms, most of which were 
shops, though one was a fountain-house and two small shrines. The buildings behind the 
south stoa included what was probably the Prytaneion. Streets approaching from the south 
broke the line of rooms, but not the colonnade, on this side. As was usual, various monuments 
stood on the open area. Among them was a temple, but it was small, and hardly changed 
the character of the square ; its position and size made it not the focal point, but merely the 



;Fiom Aih. Mill. 1902, Taf. II. 

most important of the minor monuments. The variety of function of the buildings associated 
with the agora is to be noted. Public life in various forms was concentrated in one and the 
same place; there is little evidence of the tendency to reserve one site as civic centre and 
another as market-place. 

These three — particularly Miletus and Priene, since their monuments are more fully 
explored — at this stage of their history are examples of what may reasonably be called the 
true Ionian agora, the type which was evolved to suit Ionian town-planning, and which was 
still a classical agora in the full sense of the word — this cannot be said of some later specimens. 
Comparison with the old-fashioned agora reveals not only a well-marked difference in archi- 
tectural form, but also a vital connexion and similarity in spirit. The true Hellenic agora, 
whether carefully planned or not, was the innermost zone, the nucleus, and was closely knit 
into the fabric of the city. Public activities were concentrated and mingled in it ; the city's 
life-blood flowed freely in and out. It was the centre of business and political life, with a 


Though possibly steps connected the east and south stoas even before the gate ' see below) was built see Magnesia, p. 1 10) . 
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strong religious element too. It was not merely an ornamental public square or a market- 
place, but included both these and more. All this applies to the Ionian agora as much as 
to the old. It was the heart of the city, and was not exclusive in any way or segregated from 
the rest, but directly and vitally linked with it. I once argued that in the Hippodamian 
scheme the agora lost something of the focal position which it had in the old towns, where 
the streets radiated out^vards roughly like the spokes of a wheel ; but the loss was superficial ; 
the agora was still directly involved in the street system; the activities of the citizens 
merged there, and varied streams of energy flowed in. For these reasons one might call the 
Ionian agora a Hellenic creation, brought to completion in the Hellenistic age. Many of the 
Asiatic towns enjoyed a good deal of freedom in the time of some Hellenistic rulers, and 
continued to function as before with little outward change — sometimes actually gaining 
ground commercially, sometimes helped on by royal munificence without the burdens of 
royal tyranny. The architectural development which was possible under these conditions, 
particularly at Aliletus, was a continuation of the work of Hippodamus and the early planners; 
its products show dignity, restraint and orderliness of design, and although the fifth-century 
exquisiteness of form has gone, deserve to be recognised amongst the notable achievements 
of Hellenic architecture. 

The contrast with a thoroughly Hellenistic tow'n, Pergamon, is illuminating. The kings 
of Pergamon spared no money to create a beautiful city and a centre of Greek civilisation. 
They succeeded, but their creation was not a typical Greek city, and did not possess a real 
agora. The ‘ lower agora ’ of Pergamon (Fig. 5) was a slightly irregular peristyle, fully 
enclosed, with two-storeyed colonnades and numerous shops. It was a handsome market 
building, but did not play the full part of an agora in the scheme and life of the town. 
There was also an ‘ upper agora,’ which was only a part, and not one of the most im- 
portant or conspicuous parts at that, of the series of great monuments adorning the upper 
city (Fig. 6) . The road which ascended to the acropolis passed through without accommo- 
dating itself to the agora level. The stoas on the right of the road formed a ‘ horseshoe.’ 
On the north the terrace of the great altar cut into the area and made its shape irregular. 
Above the agora on ascending terraces were the altar, the sanctuary of Athena, the library 
and other monuments. The agora was clearly a mere appendage of this great design. 

It has been said that Pergamon, as compared with the unimaginative chessboard 
towns, is the creation of a real planner. Certainly the Attalids brought into being a fine 
city. But Miletus, and perhaps even Priene, need not fear comparison. Pergamon was the 
work of royal architects, with vast resources, giving free play to their masters’ fancies and 
their owm, and spreading over the hillside buildings which were very magnificent but not 
altogether vital to city life, with hands as lavish as those of the sculptors who decorated the 
great altar. Miletus was the work of real town-builders. 

Hellenistic Delos, too, presents a contrast, though in a different way (Fig. 7) . Delos in 
that age was transformed into a great commercial centre; its form was not that of a normal 
Greek city, but of an international clearing-house. Various monarchs and wealthy merchants 
and corporations contributed to the growth, and the result naturally showed a certain lack 
of balance and design. Buildings connected with the commerce of the town sprawled over a 
wide area, but the agora proper was concentrated south of the sanctuary of Apollo, with its 
temples and stoas, and east of the harbour, and there in the latter part of the third century 
and the first half of the second a number of stoas accumulated without close coherence of 
design.-® More interesting and possibly more important for Delian trade are the large 
warehouses w'hich line the quays to the south,^® the establishments of individual merchants. 

Classical Qitarterly, Jan. 1937, p. 29. below agora level and faced outwards. 

The way in which the agora and its stoas are fitted -■ Altertumer ion Pergamon, III. i. 93 If. 

into the street plan is a \ery important question; see son T. Fyfe, Hellenisttc .Architecture, p. 170. 

Gerkan, n/7. dr, p. 95. BCH xxvi. 480 ff. and xx.xv. 271-2; Delos, \T 1 . 

.ithenisihe Mittedimgen, 1902, pp. 16 If.; and 1904, 'K.XaWoh, Le Porttque de Philippe). 
p. 1 14. The shops on the south side belonged to a storey BCH xxix. 6 ff. 
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with rooms round a square colonnaded court. The central agora was overshadowed also by 
certain buildings to the north associated with the commerce of Delos. The Hypostyle Hall 
may have been a kind of exchange. Some of the more prominent foreign communities 
erected establishments of their own ; the Italians’ ‘ agora,’ built towards the end of the 
second century, was a quadrilateral court completely enclosed by colonnades with rooms and 
exedrae behind, and was the largest building in Delos. It was not a public market, but a 



Fig. 6. — Perg.mion : .'\cropolis .and Upper .\gor.a. 
(From Pauly-tVissowa XIX. i, p. 1235, fig. 3.) 


private meeting-place for the Italian colony’s general uses. The central area of Delos was 
not a normal agora, but a cosmopolitan Hellenistic trading centre, irregularly built and 
hemming in the ancient shrine of Apollo. 

The form of the Italian building raises again the question of the part played by the fully 
enclosed peristyle court in agora planning. The idea that the peristyle was the ideal form of 
the agora, the culmination of a process in which the Priene type, not fully enclosed, was 
an intermediate stage, still seems plausible and attractive. It plays an important part 


Delos, ii (G. Leroux, La Salle Hypostyle), p. 51. 


BCH viii. 1 12 IF.; xxxvi. 117. 
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in J. C. Wymer’s theory of ancient ‘ Marktplatzanlagen ’ ; Wymer goes farther, and sees 
the influence of the Greek peristyle agora in the Roman imperial fora. Von Gerkan points 
out the lateness of the peristyles, and shows that the influence worked, in fact, rather in 
the opposite direction. If the view expressed above of the real nature of the agora in both 
irregular and planned cities is correct, the peristyle was different in conception from both the 
classical types. Instead of being an ideal and the culmination of the development, in its 
complete enclosure and seclusion from the city around it contained an alien element which 
made it less fully an agora. The ideal was approached, if anywhere, at Miletus and Priene. 

In the fourth century and Hellenistic age the peristyle court played an increasingly 
important part in architecture. It was used in houses, g^'mnasia and the fore-courts of 
sacred and civic buildings. It could serve as a market-building, as part of an agora. We 
have already met examples ; and two comparatively early specimens, one from a new and 
one from an old-fashioned agora, are the square court in the north complex at Miletus, and 
a peristyle 59 m. square (possibly fourth century) of which the foundations were recently 
found partly' under the Stoa of Attains at Athens. In Roman times there was a greater 
tendency' to plan the agora as a tvhole on these lines, and to make it an enclosed building 
turning in upon itself City life had lost something of its true quality, and the agora had a 
less vital part to play', a less intimate relation with all the varied activities of the community. 
Ephesus, Aphrodisias (probably), Nysa and some towns of southern Asia Minor provide 
examples of the peristyle agora.®® In some cases the influence of the forum is clearly at 
work. 

To follow up these later developments is outside our present scope. One may note, 
however, that these tendencies had some effect at Miletus and Magnesia. At Magnesia in 
Roman times the street which separated the south stoa from the rest was built over by 
columnar gateways, and the enclosure of the area made complete.®' In the second cen- 
tury A.D. the south agora of Miletus was made into a regular peristyle, broken only by the 
narrow gap on the west; the east stoa was made uniform and continuous with the others. 
Before this, symptoms had already appeared of the more radical changes to follow. Light 
gateways had been built across the north-east and probably also the south-east entrances to the 
south agora; and a little later, towards the middle of the first century b.c., a wall with a 
handsome propylon in the middle was built shutting in the east side of the north agora. 
The area east of this, leading from the harbour to the Bouleuterion, developed by several 
stages into a colonnaded street. The vigorous outburst of building activity in the second 
century a.d. was marked not only by the more complete enclosure of large open areas, but 
also by the excessive and functionless architectural elaboration which had become popular 
by that time. The north gate of the south agora, and the gorgeous fagade of the Nymphaeum 
near by, were built in this ornate style, and with certain minor structures hemmed in more 
closely the space in front of the Bouleuterion. The agora area of Miletus attained its greatest 
magnificence in this age, but adaptation to prevailing fashions tended to destroy the open- 
ness, spaciousness and simplicity preserved in the Hellenistic stoas, and to impair the character 
of the site as an agora. 

Ionian methods of town-planning were applied sparingly in European Greece, as far as 


Marktplatzanlagen der Gnechen und Rojtier, Dresdener 
Diss., 191b. Wymer says (p. 22 < that the forum of Caesar, 
in the middle of which was the temple of\'enus, embodied 
the Ionic ideal regular enclosed place : apart from the 
question of enclosure, we hace seen that a temple was not 
allowed to dominate the real Ionian agora. 

Op. cit.. p. 94. 

Hesperia, VI. iii >1937;. 354. 

Forschungen in Ephesus, lu. 89 ff. (the agora of Ephesus, 
of which fanciful pictures ha\e been drawn, is onK known 
in a late form ; the Hellenistic form cannot be determined^ : 
Arch. Anz., 1938, p. 749, and Rev. Arch., 1938 '2;, p. 228 
(Aphrodisias; ; W. van Diest, etc., ad Maeandrum, 


pp. 33 ff.; K. Graf Lanckoronski, Stadte PamphyUens und 
Pmdiens te.g., Kremna, ii. 161, which shows influence of 
forum ) ; the small ' agora ’ of Cnidus [Antiquities of Ionia, 
III. ch. ii. p. 42y, cited by Wymer (p. 19;, according to 
von Gerkan (p. 94} was not large enough for the purpose, 
and may have been the court of a gymnasium, but in 
position and form it has some resemblance to the ware- 
houses of Delos. 

Magnesia, pp. 5, 109 and 1 10. 

A/Jc I.vi. 5iff- 
Ibid., I. \ii. 47. 

“ Ibid., I. VI. 94. 
lbid.,l.\-. 
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one can judge. One might expect that even though the inhabitants of an old city were 
unable or unwilling to give it a complete new plan, the agora could have assumed a regular 
form ; but the process of regularisation does not appear to have gone beyond certain limits. 
Tritsch has shown hocv even the agora of Elis, though built in the hfth century, represents 
the old-fashioned type. Considerably later, the agora of Megalopolis was planned and built 
on a magnificent scale ; one of the excavators described it as laid out in Ionian style ; but 
though the buildings were placed regularly along the four sides of a rectangle, and two stoas 
were very long, occupying each the greater part of one side, the units had not the close 
co-ordination of the Ionian scheme ; open passages run freely between the buildings ; we 
look in vain for combinations of stoas ; the Stoa of Philip (and perhaps the Myropolis too) 
is a self-contained architectural unity; with its shallow projecting wings, it is a prolongation 
of the form of the Stoa of Zeus at Athens. This agora, though it has features which distinguish 
it from Elis, is hardly Ionian. 



Fig. 7. — Delos; Centr,al 
(_From P. Roussel, Deloi., 


On other sites, too, the rectangular form of the agora was more clearly defined. From 
the end of the fifth century stoas of great length (in the neighbourhood of 100 m.) were not 
unusual. At Corinth, where the agora had perhaps originally been concentrated east of the 
temple hill, though it spread round other sides too, the centre of gravity shifted in the fourth 
century to the south, where an extensive area was cleared ; at a date which has not yet been 
made clear, a very long stoa w'as built along the southern edge.^^ The recent excavations at 
Athens have revealed unsuspected building activity in the Hellenistic age, producing a striking 
change in the appearance and character of the agora. The Stoa of Attains extended over 
too m. along the east side; now that the researches of the Americans are well advanced, it 


E. A. Gardner,' etc., Excaiations at Megalopolis^ p. 102 ; 
G. C. Richards also found that the excavations confirmed 
in everv' point Curtius' old restoration, which, while placing 
the monuments with accuracy, seriously misrepresented 
the character of the agora by making the colonnades all 
continuous. 

AJA xxxvii. 1933, 555 ff. ; the stoa was much recon- 
structed and complicated in Roman times. shorter stoa 
on the north side of the area, immediately south of the 


temple hill, was built possibly at the end of the fourth 
(entuiy AJA xxx. 19-fi, 47 .' ■ c\t Orchomenos in Arcadia 
iBCH 1914, pp. 71 tf.l a long stoa. possibly of the fourth 
century, was placed on the north side of the agora, and at 
right angles to it on the east, though separate and at a 
lower level, was another long narrow building. The agora 
ofAIantinea was given its fairly regular enclosed form only 
by the building schemes of Epigone in the first century a.d. 
cG. Fougeres, Mantmee, pp. 179 ff.}. 
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no longer stands in isolation, but takes its place among a series of buildings which were 
roughly contemporary and must have been parts of a more or less co-ordinated scheme. At 
right angles to the Stoa of Attains, but quite distinct from it, a building 1 50 m. long and of 
peculiar form was placed across the whole of the south part of the agora ; both sides and 
both ends were open colonnades, and there was a row of interior supports joined, at least in 
their lower parts, by curtain avails. This building faced both ways ; for the agora extended 
farther south, and there were important monuments beyond it. The extreme southern limit 
was marked by a simpler and rather shorter stoa parallel with the other.'*® Not much could 
be done to bring the old buildings strung out along the west side into line with the new 
elements ; but when the Metroon towards the south end of these assumed a more extensive 
and complicated form, a continuous colonnade, nearly 39 m. long, was built on the east 
front,'*® giving a uniform faqade to a miscellaneous assemblage of rooms. The Metroon still 
followed the ancient line of the west buildings, which formed a slightly acute angle with the 
peripteral stoa. The agora, or at least part of it, was now something approaching a regular 
colonnaded square, but it was not Ionian in form. Ionian planning may have had some 
general influence in the direction of regularisation, but in some points Pergamene influence 
is clear. The kings of Pergamon, of course, contributed freely to the monuments of Athens 
in this period. In the agora the east stoa was associated with Attains II (159-138 b.c.), and 
Pergamene munificence may have contributed in general to the schemes. In architectural 
form, parallels are found at Pergamon and in the Pergamene sphere of influence. Two- 
storeyed colonnades, as in the Stoa of Attains, are especially characteristic of Pergamon. 
Stoas with open colonnades at the back as well as the front are found in the Pergamene 
sphere in some examples of a type of market-building erected on sloping ground — the inner 
colonnade opened directly on the agora, the outer, facing down the hillside, crowned one or 
more lower storeys.*® H. A. Thompson notes in the scheme of the Metroon something 
similar to the Pergam.ene library.*® Not even in the second century, it appears, did the 
Athenians carry out a scheme attributed by Dr. Dorpfeld to Kimon in the fifth, and 
reproduce at Athens the agoras of the cities of Ionia. 

R. E. Wycherley 

The University, Manchester. 


Hesperia, V. i (9th report). 4-6. 

Hesperia, VI. iii (12th report). 357. Slight remains 
have also more recently been found of a late Hellenistic 
stoa in the eastern part of the north side of the agora, 
extending to within a short distance of the .Attains stoa 
[Hesperia, \iii. 213). 

Hesperia, VI. i. 172 ff. Plan IX, facing page 360, 
gives a clear idea of the effect of the new buildings, if one 
thinks away the later Odeion. 

Von Gerkan, op. cit., pp. 102 and 137; two storeys 
are found in the lower agora, the shrine of .Athena on the 
Acropolis, and elsewhere at Pergamon, and under Per- 
gamene influence in the north stoa of the agora at .Assos 
(F. H. Bacon, etc., Imestigations al djsor, pp. 33 ff.). 

The south side of the lower agora at Pergamon may 
have been like this [Athenische Mitteilungen, 1902, p. 25); 
the arrangement was found in the south building of the 
agora at .Assos. 

Hesperia, VI. i. 216. 

.d/t-.ItAen, I. pp. 40-42 and 130, andTaf. III. Dorpfeld 
attributes ambitious designs to Kimon for replanning the 
agora. Kimon, he says, while in Ionia had seen and 


admired the magnificent public places of his allies there — 
large squares surrounded by colonnades — and came back 
with the idea of building a fine new agora at Athens : in 
attempting to carry out his plan he may possibly have had 
the co-operation of Hippodamus; but the scheme was 
ne\er completed; along the south side was built a great 
stoa, the Poikile, which is to be identified with the south 
stoa of the Americans ; ‘ the stoa planned by Kimon on 
the north was neither then nor later carried out.’ In 
reality, all that Kimon is said to have been responsible for 
is the grave of 1 heseus and the planting of trees, while his 
brother-in-law Peisianax had the Poikile built; and, while 
Dorpfeld’s theories contain many bewildering contradic- 
tions of the carefully considered conclusions of the excava- 
tors themselves, his identification of the Poikile is par- 
ticularly arbitrary, since the south stoa is attributed to the 
second century, and, with open colonnades all round, had 
no suitable field for the great paintings. What concerns 
us most at the moment is that, as we have seen, there is no 
reason to believe that his assumed Ionian models existed 
at all in Kimon's time. 
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I. P. Amh. II AND P. Berol. 7504; History of the Problem of their Relationship. 

‘ Too small to have more than a palaeographical interest ’ : thus marked, the Amherst 
Papyrus ii was published by Grenfell and Hunt in 1901 ; ^ they assigned it to cent. I b.c. 
For all its smallness, however, ^Vilamowitz remembered this text when he found a similar one 
in the Berlin Papyrus 7504, which he edited in 1907,- dating the hand ‘ spdtgriechisch.’’ 
But in quoting from the Amherst Papyrus he relied too much on his memory ; ® that, and some 
mistakes which he made in editing the Berlin Papyrus,"^ prevented him from making full 
use of his discovery. 

A considerable step forward was taken by Adam Abt in 1910.® He supplemented con- 
vincingly 11 . 8-12 and 17-18 of the Berlin Papyrus from the text of the Amherst Papyrus. 
He even envisaged, and for excellent reasons, the possibility that the two papyri were parts of 
the same roll, but eventually decided against it because he thought that 11 . 13-16 of the Berlin 
Papyrus could not be made to fit on to the Amherst Papyrus. Here he was wrong, as will be 
shown presently. But he was more wrong in not settling the whole problem for good and 
all by simply stating whether the hands of the two papyri are identical or not. He says nothing 
about the dates. 

In 1931, Preisendanz® in the main confined himself to a reprint of \Vilamowitz’s text with 
Abt’s improvements. His silence about the hands and their dates is even more strange than 
Abt’s, because he dates all the other papyri of his collection.'^ He fell short of Abt in not even 
mentioning the parts of the Amherst Papyrus which Abt had failed to fit on to the Berlin 
Papyrus.® 

In 1942, Mr. D. L. Page® reprinted a part of Wilamowitz’s text without Abt’s improve- 
ments, adding ‘ Ed. pr. compare P. Amherst, H, ii.’ W’hen I discussed Page’s book with Mr. 
Lobel, he drew my attention to the Amherst Papyrus. I soon arrived at readings and 
supplements which show that 11 . 13-16 of the Berlin Papyrus join on to the Amherst Papyrus 
quite as well as do the lines joined by .\bt. This means that the two papyri are contiguous 
parts of the same roll and that the hands must be identical. This identity cannot be demon- 
strated in present conditions ad ocnlos. I hope, however, that the following reconstruction of 
that w'hole which was torn into the two pieces — I shall call it the Philinna Papyrus — will be 
convincing by itself. 

2. Sources for the Reconstruction of the Philinna P.vpyrus. 

(1) A photograph of the recto of the Amherst fragment, in P. Amh. vol. II, Plate II. 

(2) A photograph of the verso of the Amherst fragment, supplied by the J. P. Morgan 
Library, New York, to the Oxford E'niversity Press in January 1943.^1 

(3) Grenfell and Hunt’s statements about the Amherst fragment. 


^ The Amherst Papyri, \ol. ‘2, ip. 2 mdVl. 11. The Amherst 
Papyri are now in the J. P. Morgan Library. New York. 

“ Berliner Klassikertexte, vol. 5 1,21, pp. 1441'. 

^ ‘Erinnert sei an Pap. .Vmherst II, ii, der ofter KE(paXp 
bietet und iTrra Xukoi — ETrrd Xeovte? EcjpEcjav — ■; aber alles 
ist unverstandlich.’ There are four misstatements in this 
quotation. 

^ See infra, note 13. 

’ Philologus 69 iigio), 150-52. .Abt died in 1918 while 
preparing the new edition of the two large Berlin Magical 
Papyri which \sas completed by Preisendanz P. Mag., 
vol. I. 1928, nos. I and 21. 

* Papyri Graecae Magieae, vol. 2. no. 20. He altered the 
line-numbering. I keep that of Wilamowitz. as did .Abt. 

JHS — VOL. LXII. 33 


‘ I cannot ascertain if he saw the papyrus ; see in/Va, note 

14- 

* I have not seen vol. 3 of his collection, which was 
printing in 1939 (cf. Preisendanz, .\eue grieckische Zauber- 
papyri. in Forschungen und Fortschritte 15, 1939, pp. 151 f.i. 

® Greek Literary Papyri. \ol. i. no. 146. 

He had discovered among the unpublished Oxy- 
rhxnchus papvri one containing a different version of col. II, 
11. 8-12 ; see infra, p. 37. 

Now in the Librarv of the .Ashinolean Museum, Ox- 
ford. 

Grenfell and Hunt saw more letters on col. I of the 
resto than are visible on the plate. Therefore the edition of 
this column [infra, p. 36,1 is based mainly on their state- 

D 
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(4) 'W’ilamowitz’s statements about the Berlin fragment.^^ 

(5) Perhaps a statement by Preisendanz about the Berlin fragment 4 ^ 


3. General Description of the Papyrus. 

Fragment of a roll, 10 X 8-2 cm., consisting of two contiguous pieces. One of these, 
6 X 4’2 cm., was bought between 1897 and 1900 by Grenfell and Hunt for Lord Amherst 
{P. Amh. II, since 1913 in the J. P. Morgan Library, New York) ; the other, 10 X 4 cm., was 
bought, probably at the same time, by the Berlin Museums (P 7504).^® 

recto : collection of charms (see infra, sections 4-8) written in a literary hand of cent. I b.c. 
This date is assigned to the Amherst fragment by Grenfell and Hunt, and Mr. Lobel tells me 
that he thinks a later date impossible but would not exclude cent. H b.c. 

On the top of col. H there is a heading Tipojs KS(paA9[s | irovojy written ‘ in mehr kursiver 
Schrift,' according to Wilamowitz. It refers to 11 . 13 If. There the beginning of the title is 
marked by (i) paragraphos under the preceding line; (2) eKdeais;^® (3) an oblique stroke 
before the first letter (the 9 of 9iAivvqs) (4) the capitals KFOA written in the left margin. 
The beginning of the charm ( 1 . 15) is marked by paragraphos and eKdsais only. In 11 . 4-6, 
where the left part of the column is lost, the beginnings of title and charm were presumably 
arranged in the same way. 

verso ; fragments of two columns written in a cursive hand of about cent. I a.d. Of the 
first column only some line ends are preserved, of the second the beginnings and ends of 9 and 
probably the beginnings of some more lines. On the photograph of the Amherst fragment 
the last two line ends can be deciphered: 8 Jorrro Aipou, 9 jeicts; about the text of the Berlin 
fragment nothing is known. 

4. Transcript of the Recto. 

See the drawing below, made by Mr. \V. T. Wright of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. It 
is in the main a copy from Plate H of the Amherst Papyri, vol. 2, supplemented from the text 
of the Berlin Papyrus as I suppose it to run ; this text is written by the draughtsman in letters of 
about the same size as those of the Amherst Papyrus. The contour of the Berlin fragment is 


ments. Butinl. I2 Jcoictote (with]aaa^6 in the next line) is no 
probable group of letters: I prefer JcicraTs. In col. II, 
14 f. (= 11. 8 f. of their numbering) they read t[ instead of 
7r[ and 9euTo5uu[ instead of 9£uyo5uy[; the first of these 
mistakes was corrected by Abt, the second has been fatal 
for the understanding of the Mhole until now. 

Some of these statements I have had to reject: 

{a) The date cannot be ‘ spatgriechisch,'' x.e., a.d. V-\T, 
because the Amherst fragment is I b.c. 

{h) The papyrus cannot be a ^ Buck,' i.e,, a codex: 
Wilamowitz's own statement about the verso (see infra, 
note 18; proves that the columns do not correspond. 
Besides, the hand of the lerso is different, as the Amherst 
fragment shows. 

(c) The course of the left border of 11 . 13-15 as given 
in the edition cannot be right; it must have been 
determined by the supplements, the style of which, by 
the w'ay, is poor, and which ignore the blank after 
1. 14 ]vov. 

(d) Some letters must have been misread; see infra, 
p. 35, notes to 11. 2, 4, 8, 13. 

Such an accumulation of misstatements (and those in his 
quotation from the .\mherst fragment must be added) is 
rare in Wilamotvitz. The enormous amount of work done by 
him simultaneously with the preparation of that volume of 
the Bert. Klass. Texte — witness the IVilamouitv-Bibliographie, 
1928 — would suffice to explain a temporaiy slackening of 
attention, but I think his aversion from magic was an accessors- 
cause. 


** In 1 . 10 (= 1 . 12 of his numbering) Preisendanz gives 
riyocyav as the reading of the papyrus, instead of VVilamo- 
witz’s f|pd(7av[To]. Had Preisendanz revised Wilamowitz’s 
collation of the papyrus without perceiving the identity of the 
hands and without correcting more than those two letters? 
Or is his riycryau only a contamination of Abt’s conjecture 
fjyayov (which stands in Preisendanz’s text without being 
marked as a conjecture) with Wilamowitz’s reading? 

The letter P characterises a Berlin papyrus as bought, 
not obtained by excavation ( prefatoiy notice of the editors) . 

By {k6£ois I mean projection to the left by about two 
letters as opposed to indentation; there seems to exist no 
generally received English technical term. Miais and 
tltjSeais in this sense are technical terms in metrical scholia. 
For eKdEcri? marking the beginning of a paragraph in 
papyri and inscriptions cf. W. Schubart. Pap. Graec. Berol. 
(igii), Ta/. 9b(i27 B.c. I, the Monumentum Ancyranum,\l2Las, 
Epidaur. Hymn. (1933), p. 158*. 

” .As on the verso, see infra presently. Similar strokes 
appear in an Anthology of II b.c., Bert. Klass. Texte, 5, 2, 
p. 129. 

' .Auf dem \ erso sind nur geringe Reste von Zeilen- 
schlussen und Zeilenanfangen sichtbar, vor denen Para- 
graphos und schrage Striche stehen ’ Wil. • On the verso are 
the ends of nine lines in a cursive hand apparently of the 
early first century A.D.’ G.-H. ; this is confirmed by the 

photograph. Obviously the lines the ends of which appear 
on the .Amherst fragment are those which begin on the 
Berlin fragment. 
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inferred only from this text and its relation to the Amherst fragment. The letters outside the 
border-lines are supplied conjecturally. Dots under the letters mark the reading as doubtful; 
they are not in the papyrus. 

Col, II 



Col. I 








5 f 


cWrApei0NH$^c;/?/ 
k<^OAOI C7Tf> /////////(ONfi\ 
TeUe A N e TT AOj’ a(h)n 
^CCYpACrAAApHNHC 
eTTAOIAHrrpOCTTANKATAKAYJ 
YCTOAOKOCKATeK/ 
^eNOpeiKATeKA^H 
(o N K p H NT AC€ TTTApKtON 
Ta)N 67 rTAAe 7 TApe( 

(OTT lAeCHpACAl 


CTC~ tA A*.‘| 

CTTriiAft’ 


^ ^ ^^WpICfA^^ltlKYANeAlCKAie 

^ iCcAN 7 <(<^AJ^AT 0 N 7 rYP 

I-- : itpMTvmi >)c:cAAHCe7rAOIAH( 

ON 


10 :i ^uapr^ {c^A^H^d 

r -/^^>AA^HK4<|>AAHC</)eYre'A' 


15 


'tn«l"^PAC^6YrOYCINA 

^ K^»ff5^roY 

vss-'' 


AY 


Amherst Fragment. 


AeMtONYXeCUT 

jrAHTAicV: 

mLnJ 


Berlin Fragment. 


^'otes on Some Doubtful Readings. — Col. I: see supra, note i2. — Col. II: for the two 
unnumbered lines on the top see supra, p. 34. — 1 . 2, letter before O : ‘ Rest wie von 

A, A’ Wil. But only G seems to make sense, see section 7. — 1 . 4, f AA : TAA Wil. It is 
more probable that Wil. misread the mutilated line than that the copyist failed to recognise 
Gadara; G.-H. similarly misread F as T (see supra, note 12). Therefore I think that F AA is 
in the papyrus. — 1 . 5, YM : TA Wil., who adds ‘die beiden Buchstaben konnen auch YA 
(oder A) sein.’ Then YM is equally possible, and this alone makes sense. — 1 . 6, OK: thus 
\Vil. without indicating any alternative. — 1 . 7 : ]-n-ccTa[ G.-H. Between AT and A€N there 
were perhaps two letters. — 1 . 8 P : ‘ Buchstabe rund, C, d), 0 ’ Wil. ; but no such letter makes 
sense. — 1 . 10, HPACAN : thus ^Vil. : qyccyav Preisendanz (cf. supra, note 14). — 1 . 13: G: C Wil. 
— 1 . 15: ‘ I in OGYFGI nachgetragen ’ Wil. — 1 . 16, letter before O : ‘ C oder N ’ Wil. — 1 . 18, 
etter after FlOl : s G.-H. 


5. General Ch.vracter of Text. 

The text is a collection of hexametrical charms, each of which has a title indicating: (i) 
the name of the author, (2) his or her nationality, (3) the disease for which the charm is intended. 
No earlier collection of Greek charms and no similar collection are known. 
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Col. I ... 

].[ . . 

]• • Tl-[ 
]vo|j;a . . 

] 

5 ] ■ aoiSri 
JttcoAu 

]ctIV£ 

jKciSa 


6. Edition. 

] . aae 
10 ]picov 
JocKai 
Joiaorrs 
Jo-acGe 
] . . fu 

^5 ]£ 


Col. II 


[- uu-|^ uu -] cru yap si 6 vti[toI]s [uu - p - 

aaTs] E(p65oi5 Trp[oCTi]cbv T[gj^A£aov TsjAsav giraoiSi^v. 


[|^ c. 8 11. ]as Supas faSapTiv-ns [||^ ^iraoiSri] TTp6s uav KaTciKaup[a 

I® c. 8 11. JuoToSoKOS KaT£Ka[u6T| I' . .]oTaT[.] 5 ’ £v opei KaT£Kau6[ri] 
I® STTTa Aukgov Kpr|uas, eirr’ dp[KTcov,] Itttoc Aeovtcov. 

ETTTd 6£ irapOE viKai KuavcbiriSES f|yayov uji^Scop 
koAtticti Kuaugais Kai p-gKolpiaav oKaparov irOp. 


l^^cDiAlvvris ©saaaAfjs iiraoiSf) eIs K£9aAfis irovov 

||io cDsuy’ 65uvr| K£9aAfis, (p£uy£iS£[ 2-4 11.] dtto TT^[pa]s. 

<p£uyouCTiv 5£ Au|^’koi, (psvTy'Ouai 5s pcovuy^^ !Tr|^%oi 
£[w -] irAriyais vnT[ 

Col. I 5 IJiraoiSTi suppl. Abt. 6-7 an Tr«Au[Tros? 12 ]coiCTorr£ G.-H. ; cf. supra, t\oX^ 12. 

Col. II I 6vr|ToT5 suppl. Wil. 2-5 supplevi (2 teXectov vel TEXsaai;), sed 2-3 t[£Xsi teJA^ov suppleverat 
Abt. 3-12 cf. Ox. (infra. 'p. 37). 6-7 suppl. Wil.; latet corruptela. 7 u^jpTccTco temptavi. 

8 suppl. Abt. 9 fiyayov] coni. Abt: ppaaov vel pyayav pap. 12 ^Koipio-av] Ox. : £cr 3 £aav pap. ccxa- 
paTov] pap: ai6£piov Ox. 15 <p£uy£i pap. ex corr. : <p£uy£ pap. ante corr. 16 TT£7[pa]5 vel Tr£T[pa]v 
pap. 17 9£uyouai]-0tv pap. 


7. Commentary.^® 

1. I, ou ydp £1 : this type of invocation has been proved generally to be non-Hellenic by 
E. Xorden, "Ayvcoaros ©eos (1913), pp. 83 IT. But II. 2. 485, upsls ydp Osai eote, and Hymn. Pan. 
Epidaur., ctu ydp tteAeis spsiapa TtdvTcov (immediately before the end, as here),-*^ come ver}" near; 
cf. moreover £905 in Orph. H. 84 (85) 8 (auTOKaalyvT|TOS ydp £905), i (2) 14, (17(18)16. 

I . 2 : £96501; is not certain {cf. section 4), nor is Ttpoaicov. For E90501 of visiting by a 
chthonic power cf. Eur. Ion 1048, Aesch. Eum. 370, Orph. H. 70(71)9. The deity here invoked 
may be Hypnos or Oneiros. 

II . 2-3 ; cf. P. Mag. 4. 2939 teAei TgAsav £TTaoi 5 f|v, 4.295 teAectote poi ttiv TsAsiav £7Taoi5f)v, 
Aristoph. Fr. 29 (from the ’Ap9idp£cos) teAeei 5 ’ dya6f)v EiraoiSfiv, all of these at the end of a 
charm. There is a good survey of the evidence for £Traoi 5 'f| by Fehrle in R.E., Suppl. 4 (1924) 
s.v. Epode. 

11 . 4-12: of this charm Mr. Lobel has discovered a different version in an unpublished 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus of c. cent. I\h a.d. He has given me a copy of it with his supplements, 


.Abbreviations : Heim = Incantamenta magica graeca Marc. Emp. = Marcelli de medicamentis liber, rec. Xieder- 

latina, collegit diiposuit edidit R. Heim. Jahrbucher fur mann. 1916. 

Class. Phil., Suppl. 19 fi89J-93). — Hippiatr . = Corp . /G. 4-. i (1929';, no. 130. Maas, 1 1933), 

Hippiatt. grace, ed. Oder et Hoppe. 2 voll., 1924, 1927. — pp. 130 ff.: in my opinion the most probable date is III 

B.C., but others assign it to .\.d. II. 
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and the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Society have granted me permission to publish 
it. I am greatly obliged to Mr. Lobel and the Committee. Here is the text (‘ Ox. ’) : 

■rrp(os) [EpujonrsAa A[oyos 

Ejirra Avkcov £[ irap- 

6evcov oypiov [ 
peyaAcov ocrrcov [ 

5 CO fp cm 56 Tcanra TravT[ 

Trp(os) £pu6pav Aoyog Eirra [ 

ETTTa AeOVTCOV ETTTa [ 

KoVicav ai0£piov TTUp[ 

AEyE vac. [ 

I o £iriKaAoupa[t 

. CO TOO Aj 3 paap vac. [ EiriKa- 

A]oupai Se Kai to ov[opcc 

7 more mutilated lines. 

11 . 4-5 : KccTctKaupa can mean both fire and inflammation in the medical sense. Ox. 
specialises by naming EpuaimAas or Epudpd (which must mean a similar burning disease of the 
skin, perhaps shingles) . Certainly the charm would be more efficacious for a nervous disease 
of the skin than for an ordinary fire. 

11. 6-7 : mutilation apparently complicated by corruption does not allow an attempt at 
restoration (for ev opsi see note on 11 . 9-12). A consequence of the corruption seems to be that 
Kppvas in 1. 8 has no verb to govern it. Moreover I see no plausible connexion of wells with 
wild beasts. 

11 . 8-9: cf. Apsyrtus in Hippiatr. vol. 2, p. 31 (= Heim no. 65), xpis ETrrd OaAdcrcna jcpa, 
ETcrd dpKOi, ETTTd AtevTEs, ETTTd SsAcpIvoi sSicoKOv Tf]v dypiav pSAiv (a disease of horses). Preisen- 
danz refers for this line to R. Wunsch, Geisterbanniing im Altertum (Festschr. zur Jahrhundertfeier 
der Universit at Breslau, 1911), p. 13. i; this publication, which ^Veinreich, TUbinger Beitrdge zur 
Altertumswissenschaft 5 (1929), p. 175, calls grundlegend, is inaccessible to me. 

11. 9-12 : if ppacrav is in the pap. {cf. supra, note 14), the copyist may have derived it from 
Epdco ‘ pour out,’ though there is no parallel for the a. But Abt’s conjecture is good. — EKOipicrav 
(Ox.) is more poetical than icrpEnav (pap.). The alliteration KdAincji Kuavcais Kai EKOipiaav 
dKdpcrrov rrOp seems deliberate : cf. Heim no. 53 (for colic), 6 e6s keAeuei pij kueiv ttovous koAov, 
where Oeos may be a substitute for a name of a daemon beginning with K. — aiOcpiov (Ox.) for 
dKdpoTOv (pap.) would then be a secondary version intended for a fire caused by lightning. 

The tale of the seven maidens quenching a fire with their pitchers is the earliest instance 
in Greek or Latin charms of what folklorists call a historiola,--, a short mention of an analogous 
mythical story. The nearest parallels I have found are the following: (i) Groups of three 
anonymous virgins or sisters occur in charms transmitted by Marc. Emp. 28. 74 and 21. 3 
(= Heim nos. 107, 100) and in Ps.-Pliny ed. Heim l.c., p. 559, 18, but not otherwise connected 
with that of the Seven Maidens. — (2; As a charm for inflammation Hierocles in Hippiatr. vol. 2, 
p. 40, 22 (= Heim no. 106), tells this historiola: Kipxq Kai Mf) 5 £ia ekoQejovto trpos dvorroAds 
pAiou, EjfiTOuv TO d9A£ypavTov eite diro Ai'6ou eite dtro ^OAou eite otto kuvoStiktou. — ( 3) Because 


Tranvinitted by Marc. Emp. ag. 23 and two inscrip- 
tions on Roman rings, cf. \V. Drexler, Philologus 58 viBgg , 
608. 

-- Cf. Heim. p. 495, H. de Boor in Reallexikon der Deut- 
schen Litteraturgeschichte. \ol. 3 (1928—29’; s.v. ^auberspruch, 
F. Ohrt in Handitorierbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens, vol. 7 


1 i935-36b s.v. Segen and his other articles there quoted, to 
which must be added his monograph Die altesten Segen uber 
Ckrish Taufe und Christi Tod. K. Danske Vid. Stl.. hist.-flol. 
.Ueifif. 25 ( 1938). 

Cf. Theocr. 2. 15 f., where Perimede .Vgamede in 
Horn. It. II. 741 j makes the group of three complete. 
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of EV opEi in 1 . 7 of the Philinna Papyrus I quote the beginning of the Charm of the Stupid Man, 
Marc. Emp. 10, 35 (Heim no. no) ; Stupidus in monte ibat, stupidus stupuitM 

If these parallels really are the nearest ones preserved, then there is little hope of finding 
out who those seven maidens were.-^ 

11 . 15-18: to the copyist’s corrected reading <p£uy£i Ss in 1 . 15 I see no better supplement 
than Aecov or rs ATs. His first reading, cpsuye Se, though metrically impossible, has two 
advantages : ( i ) the anaphora 9E0y£ — 9£0y£ : <p£uyouaiv 64 — tpajyoucji 64 is more symmetrical 
than cpEuyE : cpEuyEi 64 — (psuyouCTiv 64 — 9£uyouai 64 : (2) the drroTroprrfi of the disease into rocks, 
i.e., into barren land, is just what one would expect.-® I have considered cpsOy’ ’I6ai[as] urro 
7r4Tpas, but the first reading of the copyist can hardly originate from this version. 

The (psOyE type is one of the earliest and most frequent in charms for diseases ; cf. Heim 
no. 56-68, Aristotle, Fr. 496 Rose (1886), on cbEuy’ 4 s KopoKcs, and the lead tablet from 
Phalasarna (^Vestern Crete),-’ cent. IV b.c., 11 . 3 f., (psOy’ dpa 9£0y£ AuKaiva, 9£0y£ 
Kucov aiiacjKaiTrpoKpoTros d te ouvoikos paivoiiEVOi 6^p))dvTcov rrpos bcopcrra ouroO EKacrros. 


8. Date of the Ch.arms. 


Are Thessalian Philinna and the Syrian woman of Gadara whose name is mutilated real 
or fictitious persons? Philinna, according to Strepsiades, is one of the most typical female 
names (Ar. Kub. 684) ; Thessalian or Syrian origin is just what a forger would be likely to 
invent for the author of a charm (Ar. Xub. 749, Theocr., 2. 162, etc.). Thus there is no 
reliance on these data. The style of what is left of the first and the third charm does not 
point to times earlier than Hellenistic. But the two soft-flowing hexameters about the seven 
maidens have a true Hellenic ring ; £-rTcp6ai of this kind may have been those which appealed 
to Aeschylus, Pindar and Plato. 

P. Maas 

Oxford. 


Cf. Cod. Bernensis A 62 (a.d. X) ap. Heim no. iii. 
Stulta Jemma super fonlem sedebat (where the last line seems to 
have been originally a versus leoninus : siccant vel venae quae 
sunt de sanguine plenae) and the end of the Old German 
■ Strassburger Blut-Segen ’ (a.d. XI) Tumbo sat in berke (\V. 
Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuctfi. 1928, pp, 89, 202: F. 
Ohrt in Handworterbuch des Deutschen Aberglauhens s.v. Tumbo, 
vol. 8, 1936-37}. 

I know of no seven maidens quenching a fire in Greek 
mythology. Neither Pleiades nor Hyades carry water. 
The pyre of Alcmene is extinguished by two Clouds (C. 


Robert, Archaeolog. Hermeneutik, 1919, pp. 49. 277), that of 
Herakles by two or three well-nymphs. For the evidence 
cf. A. B. Cook, ''“I- 3 (■ 94 o)> PP- 506-24. 

Cf. Heim, nos. 69-74, tVeinreich (see supra, p. 37), pp. 
170-99. The writings by VViinsch and by Fehrle {Zauher 
und Segen, 1926) quoted by Weinreich, pp. 175, 178, are 
inaccessible to me. 

Ed. f.i. by Wiinsch, Rhein. Mus. 55 (1900), pp. 73 ff. ; 
cf. Inscr. Cret. 2 ( 1 939), p. 223. I shall treat this tablet in one 
of the next numbers of Hesperia ; in its last line I read ou ue 
KaTaxpiuTWJi EqAriCTETai cut’ etteviktcui cute ttotwi. 
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[plates i-iv.] 

I. The East Side 

One hundred years ago, in 1842, the Lycian Marbles were exhibited for the first time in 
the British Museum. Sir Charles Fellows had discovered them at Xanthus, the capital of 
Lycia, and succeeded in procuring them for the Trustees of the British Museum. Since that 
time, the Lycian Marbles have formed one of the main parts of the collection of Greek sculpture 
in London. But their London home seems to have had the strange effect of making them 
more and more reticent : these Lycian sculptures have indeed been extremely successful in 
withstanding all attempts at explaining them or even understanding them. In spite of the 
immense sensation caused at the time of their arrival in England and all through the nineteenth 
century, there is nobody who can even nowadays assign to any of them an accurate date or 
supply an adequate commentary. 

The Harpy Tomb provides us with an excellent example for these (I admit) rather sweep- 
ing statements. Its place was in the middle of the Archaic Room of the British Museum. 
Everybody walked round it, looked at it, tried to explain it, and gave it up. Much has been 
written about it during these last hundred years, but the only solutions offered were of a vague 
mythological or symbolic character.’- However, I believe the time has come to attempt an 
explanation from a different angle altogether. It seems hopeless to continue on the well- 
trodden track, and to consider it simply as a piece of architecture or a piece of sculpture, in 
which we try to puzzle out the religious views expressed in the reliefs. In the interpretation 
offered in this paper, it is regarded primarily as the tomb or heroon of a certain family and as 
a monument of a certain historical character.- 

\Ve know deplorably little of Lycian history. And, although I have come to definite 
conclusions beyond those that are expressed in this first part of my publication, I still feel that 
there are a good many riddles to be solved. But with the aid of some new photographs and 
in the light of a few hitherto unknown details, this paper may perhaps show that we are getting 
nearer to the solution, or at least that we are on the right track.® 

To describe this monument, I shall quote the terms used by Sir Charles Fellows {Xanthian 
Alarbles, p. 21) : ‘ The Harpy Tomb consisted of a square shaft in one block, weighing about 
eighty tons, its height seventeen feet, placed upon a base rising on one side 6 feet from the ground, 
on the other but a little above the present level of the earth. Around the sides of the top of 
the shaft were ranged the bas-reliefs in white marble about 3 ft. 3 in. high ; upon these rested 
a capstone, apparently a series of stones, one projecting over the other ; but these are cut in 
one block, probably 15-20 tons in weight. Within the top of the shaft was hollowed out a 
chamber which, with the bas-relief sides, was 7 ft. 6 in. high and 7 ft. square. This singular 
chamber . . . was a burial chamber, and there was an entrance to it on the west side of the 
top of the shaft.’ 

The situation of the Harpy Tomb is an interesting one. It stands on a slope forming the 


^ A good bibliography is contained in F. N. Piyce's 
Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities of the British Museum, vol. i, part I (1928). To this 
may be added the early accounts given by Sir Charles 
Fellows in his Journal ... in Asia Minor (1838-39'',, 
Account of Discoveries in Lycia (1840-41), Xanthian Marbles 
(1843), Lycia (1847I, and Traiels also the more 

recent references in G. Rodenwaldt, Griechische Reliefs in 
Lykien (Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1933), and 
in C. Picard, Manuel d' .irchJologie Grecgue (1939). 

A similar view in regard to the Lycian pillar-tombs of 


the sixth century has recently been expressed bv a Turkish 
archaeologist, Ekrem .-Vkurgal, whose book Griech. Reliefs 
d. T/. Jhdts aus Lykien ! 1942) came into my hands while 
I was reading the proofs of this paper. 

^ Here ray thanks go to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for the extraordinarx- facilities which they gave me 
when photographing the reliefs, several years ago, when the 
present Director, Sir John Forsdyke, was Keeper of the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. To him 
I also -wish to express my deep gratitude for the interest 
he has taken in this paper. 
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edge of a level stretch of ground, and overlooking the deep-cut valley of the Xanthus river. 
Only about 50 paces to the north-east,* there is another pillar tomb, similar in shape and 
size to the Harpy Tomb ; its relief slabs surrounding the burial chamber have been lost, but 
the sides of the square shaft bear a long inscription, for the most part in Lycian script and 
language. In the middle of this Lycian inscription, however, are twelve lines in Greek, 
from which we clearly understand that its situation was on the Agora of Xanthus.® 

This inscription is of some importance, and its connexion with the Harpy Tomb has not 
escaped unnoticed. As a matter of fact, the level stretch of ground, on the edge of which the 
Harpy Tomb stands, has always quite rightly been considered as the ancient Agora of Xanthus.® 
The map given by Sir Charles Fellows is too inaccurate to be reproduced. The map in Fig. i 
was made in 1892 by the architect who accompanied Benndorf, when he followed up Fellows’ 



research. And in the description of his journey to Lycia, Benndorf plainly calls the level piece 
of ground on which the two pillar tombs stand, the Agora. ' \\ hy then is this fact never 
mentioned in more recent publications? For surely it is quite important to know whether a 


^ Fellows always speaks of ‘ close by ’ (Journal, 174) and 
• very near ' [Travels, 338), but he gives no accurate 
distance. Benndorf who has measured the distance, gives it 
in Reisen i, 85 as ‘ 50 Schritte 

^ T,A..\l. i. 44. 6, 2 1 : ‘ a.vV^T\Ki'j 

ScSSeKa etois dyopSs gv Kodapcoi TsuEvei 
viKEcov Kai TToXipcu pyfiiia toSe dedyaTov,' 

® Fellows calls it the burial-place of the kings and savs, 
‘ -Xnd from finding the district to have been the burial 
place of the kings, it -'sc. the Harpy Tomb; becomes the 
more interesting’ i Travels, p. 340;. Benndorf in his 
Reisen, vol. i, gives a view from the aciopolis on plate 23 
and describes this on p. 86 as follows : ' Man erkennt hier 
in der linkcn unteren Ecke des Bildes die Harpagiden- 
stele [i.e. Xanthian Stele) und ubersieht rechts davon 
[i.e. to the south-west) die jetzt durch einige Saatfelder 


bezeichnete ,\gora, auf der sich einst das Sarpedoneion 
befand.’ For Kalinka, T.A.AI., see infra, note 10. 

• The first map was made for Sir Charles Fellows by 
A. Hoskyn, Master of H.M.S. Beacon in 1840, and published 
in Spratt, Travels (1847), vol. ii, plate 2. Benndorf, 
Reisen, i, 85, rightly describes it as ’ nur diirftige Orientie- 
rung.’ Another map was given by Fellows In Xanthian 
Marbles, plate 2, but this is, again according to Benndorf, 
■ eine Skizze nach verfehlten Schatzungen, daher mit 
Recht nicht wiederholt in den Travels and Researches.’ The 
map in our Fig. i is from Benndorf’s article in Oe. Jh. 3 
(1900,.. p. too, fig. 23. and was made bv E. Krickl IHaupt- 
mann im Genieregiment) in 1892. For Benndorf’s de- 
scription see above note 6. .\s for the Harpy Tomb, 
the monument still stands at its place, onlv the marble 
slabs with the reliefs have been removed to England. 
Fhe sarcophagus between Harpy Tomb and theatre is 
ot much later date. 
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monument stood in the civic and religious centre of a town, or not. The omission can only 
be explained by a confusion due to a second publication of the map. As it is the only accurate 
map of the remains of Xanthus that has ever been made, it was used and reprinted in a book 
on inscriptions of the Roman period in Lycia.* But in order to conform with the period of 
these inscriptions, a slight modification of figures had to be made, and the term ‘ agora ’ was 
applied to a rectangular building further to the east of the old emplacement, where some 
inscriptions seem to indicate the civic centre of the Roman period.® Students knowing only 
the second map would doubtless think that there was no connection between the Harpy 
Tomb and the agora. But this would be a mistake. It is merely the Roman civic centre 
which has no direct connexion with our monument, and even Kalinka who published the second 
map never tried to infer that this was also the place of the old agora of the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c.’^® 

The other pillar tomb with the long inscription, the Xanthian Stele, as it is generally 
called, dates from the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century, and there is 
sufficient evidence to show that it has never been moved from its original place. Its Greek 
inscription clearly states that it was erected on the agora. The position of the more im- 
portant part of the Lycian inscription in which the ruler who erected it introduces himself 
and gives his titles and his genealogy, is on the south side.^- This fact, as well as the nature 
of the soil around the stele, show that the agora extended from the stele to the south and south- 
west. Indeed, neither to the north, nor to the east or west are any Lycian monuments or 
inscriptions to be found, while to the south and south-west the soil is strewn with the remains 
of buildings and monuments of ancient date and Lycian character. Due south, across the 
level stretch of ground and not far from the Harpy Tomb, some inscriptions have been found 
which seem to indicate that the Sarpedoneion stood there. From the account of the Brutus 
expedition we know that this Sarpedoneion stood on the Agora of Xanthus, near the gates to 
the city.^^ Between this spot and the Harpy Tomb extends the theatre. It is built into the 
slope bordering on this small plain and overlooking it. 

The situation vividly recalls the way in which every ancient Greek agora was built, both 


* E. Kalinka, Tituli Asite Minoris (here generally quoted 
as T.A.M.), vol. i (1901), dealing with the early inscriptions 
in Lycian, vol. ii (19J0), only with the late Greek and 
Roman inscriptions. The map is in vol. ii, fasc. i, p. 95. 
It is marked ' Forma Xanihi urbis. E. Krickl anno 1892 
adumbravit,’ thus admittedly a copy of the map published 
20 years before by Benndorf in Oe. Jk., which is marked 

■ Planskizze von Xanthus, aufgenommen von E. Krickl 
1892.’ Though it is clearly the same map. yet it is less 
carefully drawn. While in Benndorf's article it is quite 
obviously made by an architect, with explanation of figures 
in block letters, the drawing on Kalinka’s map is not as 
accurate, the explanation of figures is in handwriting, and 
some of the figures (like Si. S2. S3, S4 in Oe. jh. correspond- 
ing to (S) I, (S,I2, S3, S4 in T.A.M. 1 have a slightly difi’erent 
explanation, and are sometimes not indicated in the right 
spot on Kalinka's map. One is led to the conclusion that 
this second map is not altogether reliable. 

* The term ‘ Agora ’ does not occur on Benndorf's map. 
It is only to be found on Kalinka's map where it applies 
to the remains of a square building surrounded by a stoa 
on the east and south. .After examining both maps closely 
(see note 81, this proves to be a ' late inteipolation,' in- 
spired by the wish to adjust this map to the inscriptions of 
the Roman period, and by the interpolator's idea of an 
agora as surrounded by a stoa on each side of a rectangle. 
Vet Kalinka's map is fairly well known and because it is 
in a book dealing with the most important inscriptions fiom 
Lycia. it is frequently quoted by scholars, \%hile Benndorf's 
article is almost forgotten and its map hardly known. 

He sacs so quite plainly in his commentarv. and again 
refers to the older agora round the spot where the Xanthian 
Stele and the Harpv Tomb are standing: ii. i, 96 

■ infra arcem ad meridiem situm est forum saxis stratum, 
ubi praeter cetera aedificia exstructae sunt duae illae 


columnae quarum una monumentum Harpyiarum nomi- 
natur, altera insignis est longitudine tituli Lycia lingua 
inscripti et epigrammate Graeco,’ 

Benndorf. ' Zur Stele Xanthia,’ in Oe. Jh. 1900, iii., 
98 ff. ; F. W. Konig. ’ Die Stele von Xanthos Klotho, 
1936; P. Meriggi, ‘Zur Xanthosstele,’ in Acta Jutlandica 
(Aarskrift for Aarhus Universitet) 1937, ix. 504 ft. 

This, in Lycia. usually marks the beginning of an 
inscription and shows the way it was set up. It always 
faces the direction from which worshippers or visitors are 
expected to come. 

C.I.G. iii. 4269 b. commenting on the Xanthian Stele, 
says; ' Praeter hancstelam Xanthi in foro etiam SapirriBovEiov 
collocatum fuisse novimus ex .Appiano bell. cu. iv. 78.' 
But Kalinka in T..i..M. ii. 96 ' Tota hac regione (sc. prope 
theatrum) multae parietinae inceniuntur, inter quas illud 
quoque ZapirnSovciov fuisse puto cuius .Appianus b. civ. iv. 78 
mentionem facit. Confer AI. 313 sq. ubi Sarpedo Glaucum 
appellat : 

Kui TEiiEvos vEuoiisv. psycc SdvSolo Trap' oySa; 

KoXov (poToAifis Kal dpoOpTis Trupo96poio. 

-An inscription i T.A.M. ii. 265} has been found to the south- 
east of the theatre, erected by .Aichmon after a \ictorv, 
and its last line runs: ZapirnSovi Kat rXouKwi fjpoiai. .As 
this inscription obviouslv presupposes a heroon of barpedon 
and Glaucus. the C.I.G. iii. 4269 b add. comments; 

‘ Titulus fortasse positus fiat in Sarpedonio.' .And Benndorf 
iHistorische Inschrijt lom Stadttore zu Xanthus. Festschrift fur 
Otto Hirschfeld. 1903, 291 concludes; ‘Das Sarpedoneion 
lag wahrscheinlich auf dcm Hugcl uber dem Theater, 
innerhalb der Ringmauer.’ The Sarpedoneion was also 
mentioned in .Aristot. pepl. 53; .Athen. i. 13 sq; and Plin. 
y.H. 13, 88. 
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on the Greek mainland and in Asia Minord^ It also recalls how the ancient Greek agora 
gradually developed, and how in course of time it enlarged its extent, more and more buildings 
being added to it, until finally it was split up into separate groups of squares and buildings, 
roughly speaking, the civic centre and the market-place. There w'as no room for an extension 
of the Xanthian agora to the west, because of the deep river-bed. To the north and south, 
steep slopes formed a natural boundary. Buildings in later times were added to the east, 
thus extending the agora to the place where, in Roman times, votive inscriptions were placed 
which denote a sort of Forum, whereas the old emplacement, with the theatre next to it and 
the ancient temenos and heroon on it, preserved the more religious character of the old agora. 

The Harpy Tomb stands right on this spot, between the Xanthian Stele and the theatre. 
As the Stele was definitely on the agora, the Harpy Tomb, being the older of the two, was 
still more connected with the agora. The short distance between the two monuments, and 
the fact that the agora could only have extended from the Stele southward, i.e. towards the 
Harpy Tomb and the theatre, make it almost impossible to assume that the agora of a large 
city like Xanthus did not include the spot where the Harpy Tomb stands. The nature of the 



Fig. 2. — The H-a.rpy To.mb: East Side. 


soil and the remains make it plain that the Stele stood on the north border of the agora, con- 
nected with the temenos of the Twelve Gods, and so the position of the Harpy Tomb was on 
the west border but, like the Stele, on the Agora itself. In fact, it was one of its significant 
features, and it will be shown that it is even mentioned in the long Lycian inscription of the 
Stele as among the three important heroa {aravazija) on the agora. 

There are several not uninteresting conclusions which can be drawn from this fact. But 
before investigating this matter, it may be useful to consider how the position of the monument 
is reflected by the subjects of the reliefs surrounding its top. Of the four sides of the Harpy Tomb, 
the two sides looking north and south are shorter and consist of single scenes with the so-called 
Harpies on either side, forming a frame to the central scene. The other two sides are the more 
important ones ; they are longer and far more impressive. The west side, overlooking the 
river, bears the figures of five elaborately dressed women. The east side, facing the agora, 
shows the stately figure of a bearded man enthroned and surrounded by four younger male 
figures. I feel inclined to consider the east side as the most important both because of its 
position and its character, and will begin with it (Fig. 2) . 

It seems to consist of two very different groups of figures. To the left, the three figures, 
one enthroned and two standing, are all in ver>' rigid and formal attitudes, well wrapped up 
in long dresses, and looking towards the right. Even their gestures resemble one another. 


For collected evidence and general literature on this subject see Oe. Jh. 1931, xxvii. 82 fF. 
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the movement of their right arms, forming a circle with head and shoulder, has a crescendo 
effect, that is, grows larger towards the centre, and a similar crescendo movement applies to 
the attitude of their left arms and hands. The positions of their feet also show variations of the 
same sort, starting off with a movement which gradually comes to a standstill in the centre. 
In contrast to this, the right-hand group of the east side is much freer in its movements and its 
contours; there are only two figures; their attitude and drapery-folds show a tendency to 
straight lines and open, straight movements. Their gestures show no variations or gradual 
increase in movement. Their arms are outstretched and pointing towards the centre. On 
the central slab this contrast reaches its climax. The slender young boy, throwing back his 
head and lifting his eyes, stretches out his arms and brings a cock and a fruit as offerings to the 
bearded old man in front of him. But the latter, seated on his elaborate throne as if he formed 
together with it one sohd block of statuary, seems to take no notice at all. Fully self-satisfied 
he rests his massive form on the throne, like the archaic image of a god. 

The usual interpretation of the figures represented was, up to the end of the nineteenth 
century, that of a god, frequently called Poseidon because of the figure of a Triton on the throne, 
his attendants behind him and two worshippers in front of him. The cock does not quite 
agree with Poseidon, the god of the sea, and quite a number of other anomalies have been 
noticed ; but one usually left it at that, or suggested some unknown Lycian deity. Since the 
end of the nineteenth century, however, there has been found ample proof of the fact that, 
in the classical world, no god was ever represented on a tomb, for a tomb was considered as 
the resting-place and abode of the spirit of the deceased person. And the Harpy Tomb being 
a sepulchral momument with a burial chamber, cannot possibly have been ornamented with 
the figures of gods. So the current opinion now is that this central figure on the east side is 
meant to be one of the persons buried in the Harpy Tomb. 

Before going on to a further investigation of the identity of the figures represented, it is 
well worth while pointing out one or two of the striking features of this side. What must be 
considered as rather strange and puzzling in a work of Greek art, is the composition of the 
central group (PI. Ill), which seems to lack the usual principle of symmetry and the Greek 
sense of equilibrium. A huge figure enthroned with a much smaller worshipper in front of 
him does occur in Greek art (cf. the reliefs from Chrysapha near Sparta), but on the Harpy 
Tomb the absolutely empty space above is something quite out of the way on a monument 
which so clearly bears all the traces of early Greek art and of archaic Greek workmanship. 
And yet the sculptor who designed this group of figures must have had a strong feeling for 
symmetry, even distribution, and proportion of figures. The central lines on this side, the 
axes of symmetry, are a predominant feature of the central group, marking the outlines of the 
throne, the shoulders of the small figure, and the straight verticals of the legs of the bearded 
man. The sceptre runs in an accurate diagonal right through the crossing point of these 
two axes, and this centre is even stressed by the hollow of the enthroned man’s massive left 
hand. But the centre of gravity is quite definitely placed in the left half of the central slab 
which is completely filled by the figure of the enthroned man. Thus the free space in front 
of him forms no equilibrium whatever in the Greek sense, but rather tends to stress his im- 
portance. 

The two draped figures behind this enthroned man on the left angle-slab (PI. H) have 
been variously described as male and female. More recently one tends to believe in their male 
nature, though at the same time their feminine character never passes unmentioned. And it 
is true, the pose of their hands, the attributes, and the arrangement of the draper)^ definitely 
compare with those of the women on the west side of the same monument. As F. N. Pr^^ce 
in his 1 928 edition of the British Museum Catalogue states that their sex is disputable, the follow- 
ing facts may seem worth mentioning. The women on this monument all wear bracelets, 
fairly large carved diadems, their hair falls over their shoulders, their dress reaches the ground 
and even trails behind them, and their breasts are outlined quite clearly and are unmistakably 
feminine. These two figures on the east side are altogether different; like all the men on 
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this monument they wear no bracelets, instead of carved diadems they had metal circlets 
round their hair (the rivet holes are still there), their hair does not extend beyond their necks, 
their dress ends at ankle level, and their breast contours are what are called indefinite. The 
explanation of the feminine pose of their hands and of the arrangement of the drapery is, I 



Fig. 3. — Male .Attendants on a Frieze from 
X A^■THU^. 


think, quite simple. ^Ve have among the Lycian 
marbles another fairly large fragment of a 
contemporary' frieze from Xanthus [Catalogue, 
B 314, pi. xxxi.), where a procession is depicted, 
quite definitely men (and Pry'ce says so), but 
with women’s clothes and with the feminine 
attitude of holding up the drapery with one 
hand. And there are quite a number of reliable 
witnesses (among them Plutarch) who relate 
that among the Lycians men had to wear 
women’s clothes on certain religious occasions.^® 

In this light a few details which struck me 
when closely examining the monument itself, 
assume an additional importance. First of all, 
the attendant standing behind the throne is 
slightly smaller than the other ; he wears sandals 
whereas the other attendant is barefoot; he is 
more slender and has no beard whereas the 
second figure is distinctly corpulent and appears 
to have a short pointed beard. But what is 
even more striking, the remains of a tassel are to 
be seen at the back of the head of the first 
attendant. Actually, the contours of their heads 
are entirely different (PI. IV a, b). The left one 
is undulating and the rivet hole for the metal 
circlet lies within this contour, because the hair 
was compressed by this sort of wreath. The 
contour of the first attendant’s head forms a 
straight vertical line at the back, the rivet hole 
is situated on the outside, and there are the 
distinct traces of a long tassel. They are clearly^ 
distinguishable in the photograph, starting near 
the top of the head and going dow'n almost to 
the height of the neck. So this figure appears 
to have worn a cap with a long pendent tassel. 

This point leads to a long series of parallels 


and will ultimately aid in the interpretation 
of this east side. There are two parallels from Xanthus, both among the Ly'cian marbles in 
the British Museum, and both almost contemporaneous with the Harpy Tomb. First the 
fragment of a frieze with two male figures (Fig. 31, which F. N. Pryce [Cat., B 310) again 


Plut. consol, ad Apoll.. ji ; \'al. Max., ii. 6. 13. Both 
writers state that, ainon^ the Lycians. the male members 
of a family in mourning had to wear women's clothes. 
As a reason they give the belief in L\cia that mourning 
was something unworthy of a man. and so he had to put 
on a woman's dress to make it less conspicuous. But this 
is clearly a belated and rationalistic attempt at an explana- 
tion of this ancient custom (cf. Flauser in Philotogus 34 
(X.F.8; 389 ff. '. It IS proved that, in earlier times, only 
the female members represented the family in Lvcia. 
The tradition that men had to put on female garments 


on certain religious occasions where the family as a whole 
was involved is in itself only one of the many survivals of 
such ancient customs in Lvcia. 

Furthermore, the wearing of long dresses by priests 
and singers or musicians on religious occasions in earlv 
archaic Greece as well as in Minoan Crete points to an 
interesting parallel. .And in Persia, .Assyria, and Babsdonia 
the king's attendants wore a similar dress for certain other 
reasons. It will be proved that, as far as the east side of 
the Harpy Tomb is concerned, the Persian tradition had 
some importance and coincided with Lycian customs. 
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describes as male and female, though neither of them has feminine breast contours. 
The date of the frieze is approximately twenty to thirty years after the Harpy Tomb. The 
figures are apparently two attendants standing at the end of a couch. The first one is some- 
what smaller, more slender, with sandals, in women’s clothes, and \vears a round cap with a 
long pendent tassel. This is an almost perfect analog)'- to our two figures on the Harpy Tomb. 
Another fragment of a different frieze, slightly older than the precious one but definitely later 
than the Harpy Tomb (B 309, Cat. Fig. i86j show one figure and the back edge of the cloak 
of a second figure. Attitude and attire are almost 
the same as on the previous fragment. The figure is 
male, but wears a woman’s dress, and his attitude is 
that of an attendant. 

But there are more parallels than these two. 

There is the Satrap Sarcophagus with its reliefs showing 
the prince who was buried in it, at a banquet or in 
the midst of his every-day occupations, but always 
attended by two male servants in longish clothes, 
holding the implements of their office (Fig. 4). This 
sarcophagus, found at Sidon and, like the Lycian 
Sarcophagus found next to it, probably of Lycian 
workmanship, is almost 100 years later than the 
Harpy Tomb, and its style is more developed, but the idea seems the same. For the interven- 
ing period, three Lycian tombs may serve as examples. On them a ruler is depicted with 
attendants standing behind him or at his side, performing their habitual duties, holding a 
sunshade or a napkin, or a jug with wine or w'ater. On two of these three monuments, the 
Payava Tomb and the Nereid Monument, both among the Lycian marbles in the British 


I 


4 



Fig. 4. — S.^TRAP AND .\ttfnda.nts from the 
‘ Satrap ' S.arcoph.agus. 



Fig. 5 — Persian .Wdience Relief in the Pal.ace of Persepolis. 


Museum, the ruler is a Persian prince or satrap. On the third monument, the Heroon from 
Gyeulbashi, he is a legendary hero.^® 

The fact that, on several occasions, it is definitely a Persian prince who is shown with his 
attendants, but surrounded by Lycians, gives rise to a sudden suspicion. Could it not be 
that the rulers and the customs have both come to Lycia from Persia? Lycia had formed 


For the Satrap sarcophagus : Mendel. Cat. Mus. 
Ottom. i. 33 ff. (where Mendel has proved that all these 
attendants were male ; for the Payava I'omb: Smith, 
B.M. Cat. ii. 47, pi. ii i^he prince represented here is the 
satrap .Vutophradates. 375-362 b.c. ) ; for the Xereid 
Monument; B.M.Cat. ii t fourth frieze;, the prince seems to 


be a Persian satrap but cannot be identified' ; for the 
Fleroon from Gteulbashi. Benndorf's monograph ' the 
scene has been thought to depict the Ilioupersis with 
Priam and Hecuba enthroned above the besieged citv ; 
it is more probable, however, that it refers to some event in 
Lycian histon.- or legend;. 
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part of the Persian empire since the middle of the sixth centuryd^ Turning therefore to Persia, 
one soon finds that in Persian art one not only meets a few more parallels but, as it seems, the 
prototype of these scenes. The so-called audience-reliefs in the Palace of Persepolis,^® of which 
quite a number have so far been found, show the Persian King in the midst of a grand function 
of state, with the royal guards, probably during the ceremony of the New Year festival (Fig. 5). 
It is known from literary sources that on this occasion the Persian King used to receive all his 
dignitaries in order of precedence, and after them anybody of standing who wished to be intro- 
duced to him and to ask him for some favour. From what we know of the Persian court 
ceremonial, we can imagine this audience as a very colourful scene. And on the reliefs, as 
in the literary sources, this very scene is depicted with the king seated on his golden throne 
under a baldachin, the sceptre and the lotus flow'er in his hands, resplendent in a diadem of 
gold, a gold necklace, and gold bracelets. Guards, high court officials and the masters of 
ceremonies are standing by his side, the latter always being the highest dignitaries of the empire.^^* 
The king is receiving the Chiliarch or the introduced person, who has to keep at a certain 
distance. Vessels with incense are standing between him and the king. Of the attendants 
behind the king, the first (either behind his throne or next to the crown prince) wears a 
long dress and a muffler cap. He is beardless, and above the muffler no trace of a mous- 
tache can be seen. The second attendant is slightly taller, has a beard and wears no cap but 
a diadem, the Median headdress. All this clearly belongs to the strictly observed court cere- 
monial which, as we know, had a symbolic meaning in every one of its features.^® 

The connexion between these Persian reliefs, all of which are to be dated in the fifth 
century b.c.,-i and our group on the Lycian monuments is quite obvious. The empty space 
in front of the ruler, his attitude, the throne, sceptre and lotus flower, and these two attendants, 
who on the reliefs were behind the king, according to the literary sources were by his side : 
all this recurs again and again, on Persian and Lycian monuments. Even the minor details 


The conquest of Lycia by Harpagos, the general of 
Cyrus, is to be dated not later than 538 b.c. This campaign 
consisted mainly in the siege and capture of Xanthus, de- 
scribed in detail by Herodotus i. 176. This Harpagos was 
a Mede and dvfip oiKfiios of Deiokes (Hdt. i. 108) and 
ouyyrvhs of Astyages (Hdt. i. 109), thus of royal blood 
himself. As the ruler of Xanthus who erected the Xanthian 
Stele on the agora calls himself son of Harpagos [T.A.M. 
i. 44; the stele dates from the beginning of the fourth 
century), it is ver>- probable that members of the house of 
Harpagos were in some sort of command in Lycia ever since 
the conquest. 

E. Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, pi. 673 and 6 ; A. U. 
Pope, Survey of Persian Art, iv, pi. 88; E. Schmidt, The 
Treasury of Persepolis (Oriental Institute of Chicago Com- 
munications 2i), 1939, 21 ff., figs. 14, 16. These are the 
most recent publications dealing with the subject. 

It is to be noted that these two court officials take 
precedence over the carrier of the royal weapons and over 
the officers of the king’s bodyguard. They are also the 
only persons to accompany the king on several other 
occasions (as shown on other reliefs from Persepolis, e.g. 
the portals). And ever>' time the sole attribute of their 
office is a towel or napkin, neatly folded, or a fly-whisk, 
or a scent-bottle. And their attire is alwavs the same. 
Neither of them can be the famous Hazarapatis, the Major- 
domo and Grand-\'izier of the empire, who was the com- 
mander of the king’s bodyguard (Xenophon translates 
Hazarapatis by Chiliarch, in Cyrop. viii. 6). One of them 
may be the ‘ Eye of the King ’ who was still more prominent 
than the Hazarapatis, and to whom was entrusted the control 
of the empire (E. Meyer, Gesch. d, Alt. iii. 43). .And it 
seems very likely, as E. F, .Schmidt has shown (Treasury of 
Persepolis. 26 ff.) that the other was the ’ Cupbearer,’ who 
held the rank of a priest in Xerxes’ times and was also 
responsible for the king’s safety. The office of the Cupbearer 
was, at least in later .Achaernenian times, just as that of 
the Hazarapatis himself, in the hands of eunuchs, as several 
literary sources indicate. -And this information seems bom 
out by the reliefs where the person is depicted without 


beard or moustache (which would be visible above the 
muffler). Cf. J. Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Gesch. von 
Eran, i. 57 ff., 224 ff., ii, 158 ff.; F. W. Kdnig, Altpersische 
Adelsgeschlechter, in ll'iener ^eitschr.f. d, Kunstdes Morgenlandes, 
1924, xxxi, 289 ff. : 1926, xx-xiii, 23 ff., 37 ff. ; 1928, x.xxv, 
iff.; F. W. Konig, Der falsche Bardija, in Klotho 4, 1938, 
passim; E. F. Schmidt, Treasury of Persepolis, 26 ff. 

This court ceremonial was by no means a short-lived 
institution but a long established religious ritual, as is 
proved by an Assyrian fresco painting, almost identical 
in contents with the Persian reliefs (Fig. 6), Syria ix, pi. 
xxiii ff. Fragments of a similar painting from the palace 
of Niniveh are in the British Museum. For the king with 
two attendants accompanying him, many more examples of 
Assyrian art could be mentioned, chiefly reliefs, e.g. Assur- 
banipal’s Hunt, the Banquet of Assurbanipal, Sanherib’s 
Sacrifice (Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, figs. 46, 48, 1 17), 
etc. For the description of the Assyrian ceremonial in 
contemporary literature, see F. E. Peiser, Studien zur oriental. 
.\ltertumskunde, in M.V.A.G. 1898, 253, i. 16 ff. On the 
other hand, this same court ceremonial w'as continued by 
the Seleucids, after them by the .Arsacids (Philostrat., 
li/a Apollon. Tyan. i, 27 ff. describes such an audience at 
the Arsacid court in the first century .v.D.), and after them 
by the Sasanids (Arabic and Byzantine writers give ample 
information about this; cf. N’oldeke, Tabari, 113, 221) 
and by the Khalifs all through the Middle Ages. 

The date of the Treasury reliefs has recently been 
stated as between 490 and 486 B.c. (E. F. Schmidt, Treasury 
of Persepolis, 33), and the king and crown prince may be 
taken to represent Darius and Xerxes, as on the correspond- 
ing reliefs of the Tripylon. The Apadana was completed 
by Xerxes himself. But as for the Hundred-Column Hall, 
E. Herzfeld discovered in the south-west corner a stone 
slab stating in Babylonian that Artaxerxes I erected this 
structure on the foundations prepared by his father Xerxes 
/Herzfeld, Altpers. Insc/ir., in Arch. Mitt. Iran. i. Ergan- 
zungsband, 1938, p. 45), and thus the date of these reliefs 
cannot be before 465 B.c. It was possibly somewhat later 
in the reign of .Artaxerxes I. 
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are all to be found in Persia and in Lycia. And surely it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
this court ceremonial was introduced into Lycia during the two centuries when Lycia formed 
a part of the Persian Empire. I think there is enough evidence to support this view even without 
further consideration of the fact that Lycia was governed, during a certain time, by the Medo- 
Persian family of Harpagos,-- and that, less than a century after the Harpy Tomb was built, 
the son of Harpagos erected the Xanthian Stele only about 50 paces from the Tomb, on the 
agora itself, and described himself on it as ruler of Xanthus and of all the Lycians. 



If it be objected that this Eastern ceremonial might not have been known to the Greeks, 
and consequently would not have been depicted in such detail in a work of Greek art, I would 
mention the many Greek authors describing this ceremonial, and show a painting (Fig. 7) 


from the interior of a shield on a Greek sarco- 
phagus, called the Alexander Sarcophagus.^® 
This work of purely Greek art shows again very 
faithfully the same scene with the same details. 

If we now return to the Harpy Tomb, I think 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the striking 
similarity that is to be noticed here. And almost 
instinctively we look for the royal tiara of the 
ruler — the only detail that seems to be omitted. 
Everything else has been faithfully represented. 
But there seems to be no tiara or Phrygian cap, 
as on all the other Lycian monuments of this 
character. Yet, let me draw attention to the 
contour of the back of the ruler’s head, a perfectly 
straight line (PI. I). This excludes any pos- 
sibility of hair forming the contour of the head. 



Fig. 7. — Pai.\ting in Shield o.n the ‘ Alexander ’ 
Sarcophagus. 


It is very- probable that the detailed account of Harpa- 
gos’ campaign by Herodotus, and his stories about the 
miraculous preservation and the rise of Cyrus in which 
Harpagos plays a predominant role) were partly derited 
from some member or members of the house of Harpagos, 
and later corrected by some Persian friend of Herodotus 
(Zopyros ?). This Harpagid family claimed descent from 
Deiokes the Mede (cf. note i8), and as they seem to have 
stood in close connexion with Lycia. Herodotus may well 
have come across them there. For this ' Harpagid tradi- 
tion ’ in Herodotus, see R. Schubert, Herodots Darstetlung 
der Kyrossage, 1900, 76: F. Justi, Grundriss dtr iranischen 
Philologie, ii, 410; J. V. Prasek in Klin, 1904, iv, 199 fF.: 
and How and Wells, Commentary on Herodotus, 1936. notes 
to book i. 

On the short side I'northi. Cf. Mendel, Cat. Mus. 
Ottom., i, 189 (Fig. to the left; ; Winter, Sarkorpkage ton 


Sidon, 14 f.. pi. 7, 18. The sarcophagus dates from the 
end of the fourth centuiy b.c. Vet it is hardly likelv that 
it could have been made by an artist who actually saw the 
Persepolis reliefs. Persepolis was sacked and burnt down 
immediately after its capture by Ale.xander. It is agreed 
that the sarcophagus is of .Attic workmanship, and the 
many allusions to the Persian court ceremonial and customs 
in .Aeschylus' Persae (in language, e.xpressions, ideas, and 
even in the metre of the dialogues) show that this ceremonial 
was quite well known in contemporary .Athens. Other- 
wise, how could all these allusions have been understood 
by the listeners? Writers like Herodotus and Xenophon 
had also their share in making the people of -Athens well 
acquainted with Persian customs and ritual. Surely the 
Greeks of the mainland, and even more so the -Asiatic 
Greeks had not to rely on hearsay to describe or depict 
Eastern ceremonial in a work of art. 
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"Wherever hair is depicted or indicated on this monument, the back line of the head is 
undulating. Here, the rivet hole for the metal wreath still remains, and its place is outside 
this contour, which is as straight as if drawn with a ruler. All this definitely recalls the 
head of the first attendant with his cap and tassel. These are the only examples of a 
straight line and a rivet hole outside the head contour, and one of them plainly shows 
a cap. Unfortunately the rulers head is too weathered to allow of additional proof, but I 
almost think this is enough to suggest that he too may have worn some sort of headdress. 
True, there are no signs of a tassel, but a ruler, whether a satrap or the Persian king himself, 
never ^vore a cap with a tassel : it was the royal tiara or diadem that he wore, or the so-called 
Phrygian cap, with a metal wreath around it. That this was also worn by the Lycian princes 
is proved by many examples, especially on coins from Xanthus.-^ 

Now, if we only had this evidence of the head contours, we should probably say, it is not 
unlikely that this enthroned man wore a tiara or diadem, and was a ruler. But we have to 
consider this detail in connexion with all the rest of the ceremonial, the empty space in front, 
the two attendants behind, the throne, the sceptre, and the lotus flower. Besides, we must 
bear in mind that, of the Lycian monuments quoted as parallels, though all but one come from 
Xanthus, there are only two which date from the fifth century b.c. and they are somewhat 
later than the Harpy Tomb. This agrees with, and rather confirms the assumption that the 
court ceremonial was only depicted on sepulchral monuments of rulers, and not indiscriminately 
on tombs of private persons. The Harpy Tomb was the earliest of these monuments showing 
the court ceremonial, and this tradition must have started with a ruler. And here it may be 
useful to remember that the Harpy Tomb stood on the Xanthian agora, close to the Xanthian 
Stele. If we bear all this in mind, I feel sure that, whether this enthroned man on the Harpy 
Tomb wore a cap or not, there is room for one conclusion only : this is the ruler of Xanthus, 
he and his court ceremonial are represented on his tomb, on its east side facing the agora for 
all his people to see. 

Similarly, a later ruler of Xanthus, ‘ the son of Harpagos,’ speaks to his people on the 
south side of the Xanthian Stele, facing the agora, and gives his name and descent. The two 
frieze fragments dating from the second quarter of the fifth century b.c. (B 309 and B 310 in the 
British Museum; they come from different friezes; Cat., p. 14 1) were found built into the wall 
of the acropolis, and so their original position is not known. But again on the Nereid Monu- 
ment, the ruler who erected this kind of mausoleum presents himself to his people on its east 
side, facing the inhabited quarters of the town, though this time not amidst court ceremonial 
but as a Graeco-Lycian prince with his family, seated opposite to his wife, the children standing 
behind their parents. 

^Ve have yet to discuss the right-hand group of the east side of the Harpy Tomb. I 
shall do this as briefly as possible. The figures represented are a boy and a young man wor- 
shipping the ruler (Pll. H, HI, IV c, ^!. ^Vhyaboy? Perhaps it was his own son. Butitdoes 
occur to us that, on the Persian reliefs too, the person in front of the king was of very much 
smaller, almost diminutive dimensions compared with the other figures. It was a Persian 
noble, not a boy, but his size was so reduced in order to show the king as something more than 
a simple mortal.-^ For the same reason the strictly observed distance and the empty space 
before him were part of these reliefs. Here we have an equivalent in art to what literary 
sources record as traditional attributive expressions added to the name of the Persian king, 
describing according to a prescribed formula his greatness, his superiority, and his sacred- 
ness. On the Harpy Tomb, the artist, if he was a Greek and not accustomed to this way of 

Babelon, Traite, li. 8 fF. ; Rei. \um. 1908: Six, \uTn. this mean that the rule of emphasising the difference in size 
Ckron. 1898. 199 ff. : Hill, B.M. Cat. Corns, Lycia, pi. vi, ff.; between the king, his immediate followers, and the other 
cf. also head from Ephe.sus, Pryce, A/. Cti/. B 215, Fig. 132. people, was also applied to simple narratives in an oral 

1 his was a sacred law. and had been a rule in Persian tradition I cannot help feeling that Xenophon was 
art from its verv beginning. Xenophon. Cyrop. \iii, 3, simply describing a picture or relief, though he does not 
14 e'.en goes a little further: when describing the splendid sa\ so this time, it i^ to be noted- however, that Xenophon 
procession ol Cvrus, he states that the \er\- tall charioteer usually does mention reliefs and pictures if he describes 
of Cyrus was yet much smaller than Cyrus himself. Does them, e.g. Cyrop. i, 2, 13. 
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reducing the size of one figure for the glorification of another, would give this smaller figure 
the appearance of a young boy. Similarly he endowed the figures of the left-hand group 
with Greek attributes and Greek drapery, adapting a conventional Greek exterior and ad- 
justing the commission given by his employers to his own capacity and style. This was quite 
in conformity with Lycian tradition in art, which always had a Grecising tendency. How- 
ever this may be, one thing is certain: for all the details on these reliefs the artist made 
full use of the Greek models and patterns which he knew. For the right angle-slab especihllv 
we may find quite a number of models in Greek art. Both the boy presenting an offering,-® 
and the man with his dog were among the favourite subjects for tombstones in Greece.-" 
The offering of a cock is connected both with Persian and with Greek ritual. In Lycia, the 
offering of a cock at a tomb seems to have been a tradition that survived well into Hellenistic 
and even Roman times.-* The offering of a rhyton with wine is well known to ha\'e a similar 
bearing and similar connexions, and was quite frequently represented on Lycian tombs. 

And so we may come to the explanation of the difference already noticed between the 
left-hand group and the right-hand one. To the left, the artist had to represent the traditional 
and very strictly observed features of the Lycian court ceremonial, a task which did not allow 
him much freedom of movement nor much liberty to choose among the stock of types and models 
or patterns of his own experience, he could only apply his own imagination and his collected 
specimens of figures to minor details, such as the drapery, the throne, and the small Triton 
on it.-® In contrast to this, the commission to represent on the right-hand side some of the 
prince’s worshippers, courtiers, or relatives, gave him much more liberty to choose among 
his own repertory of designs and models. That is probably why the right half of the east side 
seems more Greek in its character, whereas the left half reflects to a somewhat greater extent 
the formal Oriental influence in art. 

If we accept that view, the east side of the Harpy Tomb may be co.nsidered an excellent 
example of the way in which the Grecising tendency worked in the Near East. Wc are used 
to thinking that Grecism is simply a more or less unskilled imitation of Greek design and Greek 
principles by non-Greek peoples and craftsmen. This is not true. Grecising means adapting 
foreign principles to a Greek appearance, clothing foreign ideas in a Greek dress. The belief 
and ritual remain unchanged, but the language and expression become Greek. 

In a similar manner an ‘ Orientalising ’ tendency had spread from the East to the 'West 
in archaic times. Ideas and expressions, motives and designs were fluctuating from coast to 
coast, from island to island. But they were not always simply borrowed or copied, and the 
Greeks did not feel they belonged to an oriental world because they accepted an orientalising 
style. Their belief and their faith remained unchanged. ‘ Orientalising ’ and ’ Grecising ’ 
seem but two unifying tendencies towards one common aim in this ancient svorld of Eurasia. 

And thus we may be able to trace here both the underlying tendencies ; we see the dynastv' 
of Xanthus and his Lycian court ceremonial, with all the symbolic and religious ritual of 
Eastern origin faithfully observed, and over it, the emanation from the radiant light of Greece ; 
the uplifted head and freely raised arms of the boy, the tranquil and unforced bearing of the 


A small boy or girl bringing offerings to their dead 
parents was frequently depicted on Greek vases and reliefs. 
The best examples to be compared ^vith this scene on the 
Harpy Tomb, are the ^s'eil-known archaic Laconian reliefs 
(Ath. Mitt, iv, pi. 8, 1—2). where also the offerings are the 
same as on the Harpy Tomb. 

Among the earlier tombstones with this group of man 
and dog, cf. the Anaxandros stele in Sophia . from Apoilonia ; 
Jahrb. 1902, pi. i), the Naples stele (Ravet 19: B.-B. 416; 
it can be traced back to Sardis', the Alxenor stele from 
Orchomenos ^Naxian; B.-B. 41), and the Agathocles 
stele (Athens, Nat. Mus. 724) and Aegina stele <A.l). 1, 331. 
The tradition survives in the fourth century as shown on 
the Delphi stele (Bulle, pi. 263), the Thespiae stele in 
Athens Collignon, Stat. funer. Fig. 681, and on the Ilissos 
stele I Conze li, pi. 21 1). But vases prove that this was a 
favourite subject also in the sixth century, cf. the Timonidas 
pinax from Corinth, the amphora 2303 in Munich 'Richter, 
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Ancient Furniture^ Fig. 163), and that it also spread to Italy 
(South Italian amphora in Rome, Vatican; Collignon, 
Stat. funer.., Fig. 67), 

See the inscription on a late Lycian rock tomb from 
Bel near Sidyma ^T.T.d/. ii, i, 245; J.H.S. 1914, xxxiv, 
5 ff. n. 10) ; 

BouXoacn Kcd' £Tos SOeaSai Tjativ ccAsKTopa KCti opvsido: TsXsav 
Kai KccXr|y dya Tcb ptsXXsiv ovvaipelv Ta ycvhaaxa .... 

Ail these minor details could not be dealt with in 
this paper. Also the question of dating the monument 
and of anahsing its stvie must be left for a later occasion. 
The attempt at an interpretation of the other three sides of 
the Harpy Tomb was brietly outlined in a paper which I 
read to the Hellenic Societv at Cambridge on Mav 4th, 
1943. I trust I shall be forgi\en for not compressing it into 
a few pages foi the sake of immediate publication. 


E 
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youth, the natural and impulsive attitude of the dog. And in this light the whole scene 
acquires a meaning for the eye even of a Greek; for him it is simply the worshipping of a hero. 
The offering of a cock and of wine express this in Greek art quite clearly, and the attendants 
also conform to this Greek custom by holding pomegranates among other attributes. Thus 
the east side was fully intelhgible to Orientals and to Greeks. Both could understand its 
meaning and, in a border country like Lycia, this was not merely desirable but perhaps 
essential in that fifth century which marks the beginning both of the collision and of the 
amalgamation of the Oriental and the Greek worlds. 


F. J. Tritsch 



THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1939-1940 

It need hardly be emphasised that the survey of the past two years’ work in the field of 
Greek epigraphy which I here offer can make no pretension to completeness. The inter- 
ruption of communications consequent upon the war has robbed me of access to the majority 
of the relevant books and periodicals published on the Continent during the last months of 
^939 the whole of 1940. Nevertheless, in view of the amount and importance of the 
work noted in the following pages, I think it better to write my account, imperfect though it 
must needs be, in the accustomed form and at the usual time, rather than to hold back my 
material until the return of peace and the re-establishment of communications enable me to 
fill the serious gaps which remain. I hope that my next review will be written in conditions 
which will make it possible to complete this survey of 1939 and 1940 while at the same time 
summarising the publications of 1941 and 1942. Once again I ask all those scholars who 
have materially assisted my task by the gift of copies of their works to accept this assurance 
of my warmest gratitude. 

As before, I mark with an asterisk books or articles which I have not personally consulted. 

Among the scholars who have died during the two years under review are some who 
have made contributions of great and lasting value to Greek epigraphical studies, notably 
E. Bourguet,! R. Cagnat,- C. C. Edgar,^ J. B. Frey and W. M. Ramsay. ^ Some of the 
veterans continue their work with unflagging vigour and unabated ability, such as J. Kirchner, 
who attained the age of 80 on September 25, 1939, and F. Hiller von Gaertringen and A. 
Wilhelm, who respectively completed their seventy-fifth year on August 3 and September 10 
of the same year.® Further impressions of the Amsterdam Epigraphical Congress of 1938 
have been recorded by H. Nesselhauf," A. Salac,® A. Calderini,® and F. Sokolowski.i® 

I. General. 

My summary for 1937-38 appeared in JHS lix. 241 flf., and, so far as Egypt and Nubia 
are concerned, in JEA xxv. 89 ff. Other bibliographies, among which the masterly ‘ Bulletin 
Epigraphique ’ of R. Flaceliere and J. and L. Robert is in my judgement the most complete 
and valuable, continue to appear in their usual form, covering either the whole field or a 
selected portion of it,^® and to their number is added a new and elaborate ‘ Bollettino di 
epigrafia greco-romana ’ under the direction of A. Calderini. Attention may also be 
drawn to the indexes which have been published of AJPk xli-lx and of MelBeyr i-xix.i® 

Of the Inscriptiones Graecae one new instalment, that containing the supplements to vol. xii, 
edited by F. Hiller von Gaertringen, has appeared, but is still inaccessible to me. Of J. J. E. 
Hondius’ Supplevientum Epigraphicum Graecum the first part of vol. ix has been published {"see 
p. 83). L. Montevecchi pursues her researches'^ among the codices of the libraries of 
Milan and Imola, to the enrichment of Latin rather than of Greek epigraphy. L. Robert 
has published an inaugural lecture on ‘ L’epigraphie grecque au College de France,’ in 
which he discusses the services rendered to epigraphical study and teaching by Letronne, 
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P. Foucart and M. Holleaux, adding a bibliography of Foucart’s works. His article 
entitled ‘ Hellenica,’ almost on the scale of a book, attests on every page those qualities of 
wellnigh superhuman industry, insight and learning which characterise all his work and 
evoke the amazement of every reader ; its main contents will be briefly summarised in their 
appropriate places in the following pages. 

Of A. S. Arvanitopoulos’ ambitious work on Greek epigraphy two instalments have now 
been issued they contain a general introduction to the subject, followed by a historical 
survey, somewhat curiously arranged, of the Greek alphabet, divided into nine chapters, 
which deal respecti\-ely with the fixation of the alphabet by Archinus and the changes in 
letter-forms which occurred in course of time, the pre-Euclidic alphabets, the Inscriptiones 
Graecae, epigraphical symbols and transcription, directions of writing, changes in the Attic 
alphabet, the Island, Ionic, Corinthian and Chalcidic alphabets, and the Cyprian syllabic 
script. To B. D. Meritt we owe a delightful little book,-^ which fills a serious gap in epi- 
graphical literature and imparts some of the thrill and excitement of the epigraphist’s work 
while emphasising also the exacting nature of its demands ; it comprises four lectures, entitled 
‘ Readings,’ ‘ Reconstruction,’ ‘ Lettering ’ and ' Restoration,’ and vividly pictures the tasks 
confronting the student who from the inscribed stone, perhaps broken and defaced, seeks to 
win a document of historic value, setting forth the principles of that ‘ science of architectural 
epigraphy,’ of which the author is an acknowledged master. His illustrative examples are 
all taken from Attic inscriptions, but the principles and methods enunciated are of a far 
■wider application. Another work of first-class quality is R. P. Austin’s thorough examina- 
tion -- of that widespread and immensely important phenomenon of Greek inscriptions, the 
stoichedon arrangement of the letters, of which the same scholar elsewhere gives a briefer 
and more popular account. A further useful work, marked by extraordinary industry and 
accuracy, is AI. A\ i-Yonah’s collection and discussion of the epigraphical abbreviations 
and contractions found in the inscriptions of the Near East from 200 b.c. to a.d. iioo, while 
another feature of Greek wTiting, for which our evidence is derived almost wholly from 
inscriptions, the use of the acrophonic numeral system, has been examined afresh by 
M. N. Tod, who devotes special attention to the local varieties found at Epidaurus, Thespiae, 
Delphi, Olynthus, Delos and Gyrene, and adds an index of all the places where this type of 
numeral signs is represented. L. H. Jeffery comments on a peculiar form of omega which 
occurs in two archaic texts of Phhus and Perachora, F. S. Crawford suggests that the 
sporadic appearance in Greek inscriptions of the sign H with the value he, especially in 
divine names and titles, may be ‘ a suix'ival from the syllabic writing used in Greece before 
the adoption of the Semitic alphabet,’ and F. R. Blake’s article on the development of 
vowel-signs in alphabets of Phoenician derivation contains a short section on the Greek 
symbols for the vowels. 

In the field of grammar and metric A. Wilhelm has made the chief contributions, display- 
ing once again that astonishing command of the whole epigraphical materials in which he 
and Robert stand supreme, and incidentally correcting previous readings, restorations and 
interpretations of numerous te.xts. He collects -® from inscriptions of Mistia, Elaeussa, Ter- 
messus, Perinthus and Indjik (Pamphylia) examples of the phrase ei 5 ’ ouv. In an article on 
Greek syntax he discusses, with a wealth of examples, ‘ prepositionless genitives ’ (pp. 117 ff.), 
the present tense combined with an expression referring to the past (pp. 129 ff.), and various 
dislocations in the order of words (pp. 132 ff.), ending with an invaluable index of inscriptions 
discussed or amended (p. 149); the article contains an interesting passage (pp. 126 ff.) 
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relating to fines for tomb-violation and comments upon two metrical phenomena, the absence 
of caesura in the third foot of a hexameter line fpp. 142 f.) and the substitution of a trochee 
for a dactyl in pentameter or hexameter verse fpp. 145 f). He is mainly concerned with 
metrical questions in another article,®^ based upon an epigram quoted by Lucian [Symposium, 
41); among the matters discussed are the shortening of ai and ou (pp. 56f.J, hiatus (pp. 
56 f, 67, 86 f), the use of a spondee in the second half of a pentameter (pp. 57 ff.), the 
transposition of hexameter and pentameter in the couplet (pp. 67 f, 81 ff.) and the metrical 
lengthening of the augment (pp. 87 f.), and contributions are made to the text or exegesis of 
almost a score of metrical inscriptions. O. J. Todd also collects examples of unusual 
rhythm or metre in epigrams. Attention may also be drawn to the section of L. Robert’s 
above-mentioned article entitled ‘ Onomastica,’ in which certain personal and local names 
are examined and Gregoire’s derivation of the word caballiis is criticised. 

From speech we turn to action, and note some works relative to Greek political, social 
and economic activity based mainly or wholly on epigraphical foundations ; numerous other 
examples, relating to special localities, will be found in the following pages. A. H. M. Jones’ 
synoptic discussion of The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian utilises all the available evidence, 
among which inscriptions play a prominent role, and the same is true of his essay on the 
civitates liberae et immunes in the eastern provinces of the Empire. F. Hampl's long article on 
‘ Poleis ohne Territorium ’ also makes use of a number of inscriptions. E. Groag’s 
monograph on the Roman imperial officials in the province of Achaea from the reign of 
Caesar to that of Diocletian is worthy of that master of prosopographical study, and inscrip- 
tions, quoted in full but without commentary, play the leading part in AI. P. Charlesworth’s 
Documents illustrating the Reigns of Claudius and Aero ; twenty-four of these are Greek or 
bilingual, drawn from every quarter of the Greek world. G. Downey’s dissertation A Study 
of the Comites Orientis and the Consulares Syriae 3 ® also derives some of its materials from inscrip- 
tions. The volumes of T. Frank’s Economic Survey of Ancient Rome which deal with Roman 
Egypt and with Africa, Syria, Greece and Asia Minor draw from the same source some of 
their most precise and detailed information, L. C. West's notes on the contents and omissions 
of Diocletian’s famous edict of a.d. 301 seek to show that the needs of the army and the civil 
service, rather than those of the mass of the population, were uppermost in Diocletian’s mind 
and that the measure was intended to apply to the whole Empire rather than to its eastern 
provinces only, and H. Amlkmann’s article on AoKiira xpilPccTa has a wider scope than the 
Eretrian inscription which affords its starting-point. O. Fiebiger’s ‘ Inschriftensammlung 
zur Geschichte der Ostgermanen ’ contains eighty-six inscriptions, of which fourteen are 
Greek and one is bilingual. L. Robert deals in characteristic fashion with a group of two 
decrees and two epigrams, from Cos, Samos, Lambaesis and Bithynia, relative to doctors; 
his work on the gladiators of the Greek East, much of the material of which is derived 
from epigraphical sources, I have not yet seen. 

Alarked progress has also been made in the utilisation of epigraphical data for the study 
of various aspects of Greek religious beliefs and practices. Specially noteworthy is AI. Guar- 
ducci’s second and concluding article on the institution of the phratry in the Greek world, 
which covers the Aeolian and Dorian states, Sicily, Naples and the Asiatic phratries of the 
Imperial period, and republishes in extenso the relevant inscriptions, including a fragmentary 
name-list hitherto unpublished (No. XXIX bis). An important essay by A. Cameron 
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discusses documents from Edessa, Susa and Oenoanda recording manumissions which take 
the form of dedications to a divinity and two interesting confessions from the sanctuary' of 
Apollo Lairbenos, while W. Kamps investigates the origins of the religious endowment in 
ancient Greece, and A. Parrot examines the curses directed in numerous sepulchral inscrip- 
tions against violators of tombs. H. W. Parke’s ample volume on the Delphic Oracle 
makes use of such inscriptions (disappointingly few, it must be admitted) as throw light upon 
the procedure, policy and influence of Pythian Apollo and his priests. In a third volume,®^ 
of more than 1300 pages, A. B. Cook brings to a close his monumental work on Zeus, once 
more attesting a close and fruitful scrutiny of all the epigraphical evidence for the cult of the 
supreme deity of the Hellenic world. He here deals with the relation of Zeus to earthquakes, 
clouds, wind, dew, rain and meteorites, and ends with a statement of his general conclusions 
about Zeus of the dark sky, appendices on floating islands, the prompting Eros and the Ispos 
ydpos, addenda and indices. J. D. Beazley's article on Prometheus the fire-lighter starts 
from the figures and names of gods, heroes, satyrs and men painted on an Attic kalyx-krater 
of about 425-20 B.c. recently acquired by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and A. Wilhelm, 
discussing the Lemnian Trup<popi'a, proposes to read kcxO’ IvotTOu stous in Philostratus, Heroicus, 
XX. 24, in place of koS’ iva toO etous, adducing numerous epigraphical examples of evaxos 
and of KCfxd used of periodic repetition. P. A. Clement examines the Thessalian cult of 
Enodia, with whom he identifies the ‘ goddess of Pherae,’ a deity of the type of Hecate. 
M. Guarducci adds a postscript to her discussion of Euclea, and U. Wilcken publishes an 
essay on the origin of the Hellenistic ruler-cult, dealing with Alexander the Great, the 
Diadochi and the royal cults of the Ptolemies and Seleucids ; he pays special attention (pp. 
318 If.) to an important edict of the late third century b.c. from Durdurkar [OGI 224 = 
Welles, Royal Correspondence, Xo. 36), our sole authority for an official dynastic cult created by 
a Seleucid monarch, probably Antiochus III, and co-extensive with the whole Empire. 

I note briefly in passing some inscriptions on vases and other earthenware articles, 
excluding those which appear in publications primarily devoted to ceramics; to some of 
them I allude again under the several localities in which they have come to light. S. Ferri 
discusses at considerable length the Greek vases with ‘ acclamatory ’ inscriptions, J. H. 
Iliffe continues, in a second article,®* his examination of sigillata-waTes in the Xear East, 
M. J. Milne uses ®® some epigraphical evidence to support her contention that the ‘ pyxis ’ 
must be renamed ‘ kylichnis,’ C. Roebuck illustrates three inscribed white-ground plaques 
by the Cerberus-painter, V. Grace’s ‘ X^otes on Stamped Jars ’ deal with the officials named 
on Cnidian jars, the results obtained by measuring the capacities of some seventy-five jars, 
and the bearing of these data on the question why jars were stamped, and H. H. Stow’s 
sumptuous collection of forty plates relating to Greek Athletics and Festivals in the Fifth Century 
includes six (Xos. 2, 4, 8, ii, 32-3) depicting inscribed vases of various types. A broken tile 
from Athens bearing a graffito is published by E. Vanderpool, and a plate signed by Sotes 
and Paederos by O. Broneer and by C. Roebuck, who also deals with many other inscribed 
vases and sherds found on the X’. slope of the Acropolis (below, p. 57), while M. T. Campbell 
examines the contents of a well of the b.-f. period at Corinth including some graffiti and 
dipinti, and G. Mylonas reports ®® the discovery of a stamped amphora-handle near Philippi. 
Of six similar handles from Eg}'pt, Rhodes and Loryma, now in the Museum of the American 
Academy in Rome, C. P. Ludlum gives a description,®* and A. Minto publishes three frag- 
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ments of r.-f. Attic kylikes, two with KaAos-inscriptions and one signed by Pamphaeus, from 
Orvieto. Among inscribed Greek vases in Museums beyond the limits of the Greek world I 
note one at Oslo with a new KaXos-inscription published by S. Marstrander, a b.-f. skyphos 
inscribed TTiaTias and a r.-f. Attic column-krater in the Ny Carlsberg collection at Copen- 
hagen, the well-know'n r.-f. Duris-vase at Berlin show'ing verses written on a teacher s book, 
which H. Lucas revises and tentatively assigns to the beginning of the Aethiopis, a r.-f. 
lekythos of about 460 acquired by the Museum Antiker Kleinkunst at Munich, a lamp of 
the second century a.d. in the British Museum discussed by L. Poinssot, a r.-f. pelike 
by the Meidias-painter in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and a Saconides in Sydney 
identified by J. D. Beazley. 

S. Eitrem devotes an interesting article to magical gems and their dedication, con- 
taining a general account of amulets and a discussion of some examples in the National 
Museum at Copenhagen. R. D. Barnett describes a Jewish gold medallion later than the 
fifth century a.d., now in the Jewish Museum in London, and L. Poinssot comments on 
an intaglio found at Thysdrus (el-Djem), now preserved in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
which represents the triumph of Augustus in the guise of Neptune. E. Bickel’s examination 
of a Spanish gem is mentioned below (p. 75). 

F. Poulsen’s catalogue of the sculptures in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek at Copen- 
hagen includes thirty-three inscribed objects collected from various parts of the Greek world, 
L. Robert discusses four inscriptions in the Louvre recently published by A. Dain, 
R. Lullies’ list of acquisitions of the collections of antiquities at Munich includes a fourth- 
century Attic loutrophoros from Velanideza and a r.-f. lekythos, both previously published, 
and G. R. Edwards’ description of the classical collection of the Bowdoin College Museum 
of Fine Arts speaks of a bronze bull, probably from Thebes, inscribed HIEPOl KABEIPOI. 

Of work relating to the origin and development of the Greek alphabet and of scripts 
which have some bearing upon it less has come to my notice than in recent years. A^ 
posthumous essay®® by K. Sethe (who died in November, 1937) deals with the evolution ot 
the alphabet from the ideogram ; though the main emphasis is naturally laid on the Egyptian 
writing, he examines (pp. 56 ff.) the Sinaitic inscriptions, dating them between 1800 and 
1600 B.C., and the Phoenician alphabet (pp. 48 ff.), whose origin he assigns to 1300-1000 b.c., 
and briefly surveys the formation and spread of the Greek alphabet (pp. 60 f.). D. Diringer 
publishes a short essay on human writing, based upon the full account contained in his 
recent book (cf. JHS lix. 246), and R. Dussaud comments on some works dealing with the 
origin and history of the alphabet. J. Leibovitch continues to study ®® the problem of the 
decipherment of the Sinaitic inscriptions, J. L. Myres discusses®' the Phrygian script, S. 
Casson adds ®® a dozen bronze-age Cyprian signs to the sixty-one collected in his Ancient 
Cyprus, 98 ff., and calls for caution in attempts to transliterate them in the light of the Cyprian 
svllabarv of classical times, S. P. Cortsen offers a series of notes on, and a translation of, 
the Lemnian inscription B, and C. \\ . Blegen and K. Kourouniotis report the discovery at 
Pylos of some 618 clay tablets, or fragments of such, inscribed in a form of the Minoan 
‘ Linear B,’ almost all of which are clearly lists or inventories. R. S. \oung announces 
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that the excavation on Mount Hymettus in 1939 has brought to light no inscriptions certainly 
attributable to the eighth century or earlier, but has considerably increased the corpus of 
seventh-centuix" inscriptions, and examines a series of early graffiti found in the Athenian 
Agora from the standpoint of the evidence they afford about the introduction into Greece of 
alphabetic writing; ' all the inscribed vases and fragments,’ he concludes, ‘ can be dated 
about 700 and later ; a vase bearing an alphabetical inscription of the eighth century has yet 
to be found.’ 


II. Attica. 

A. Billheimer examines a large number of Athenian documents cited by R. Laqueur 
in support of his theory of incorporation and combination of the elements of amended 
decrees ; he concludes that, though unproved, the theory ‘ is one of several possible hypo- 
theses which might explain the absence of formal amendments from Athenian decrees passed 
after the first quarter of the third century b.c.’ T. L. Shear reports on the epigraphical 
fruits of the e.xcavations carried out in the Athenian Agora in 1938 and 1939 in the 
former year 549 inscriptions and forty-two ostraka were unearthed, and the sum-total of 
inscriptions found by the close of 1939 was nearly 6000 and that of stamped amphora-handles 
nearly 10,000. I have already ('p. 52) mentioned Meritt’s Epigraphica Attica, and here only 
call attention to the ‘ Index of Inscriptions cited ’ (pp. 155 ff.) which adds greatly to its 
value. 

[/G i-.] Do'dcn to 403 b.c. — Among the new finds announced by Shear dating from the 
fifth or an earlier century are two sixth-century' boundary-stones inscribed hopog siiil tes 
dyopSs and an ostrakon given against Hyperbolus, the final victim of the institution of 
ostracism. Excellent progress has been made with the publication of the Agora inscriptions 
by B. D. Aleritt, E. Schweigert and W. K. Pritchett, who fully maintain the high standards 
of promptitude, accuracy, insight and learning which they have taught us to e.xpect. In 
addition to new fragments, noted below, of inscriptions already known, Meritt edits several 
wholly new texts, including a boundary of the ’Avcckiov dating about 450 b.c. (No. 14), a 
choregic dedication of Leagros (No. 15), a boundary-marker of a trittys (No. 16), an interest- 
ing, if tantalising, fragment, engraved about 425, of an archon-list, in which the extant names 
belong apparently to the years 527-6 to 522-1 b.c. (No. 21), rejecting the almost irresistible 
temptation to restore in 1. 8 the name of Peisistratus’ grandson and namesake, whose archon- 
ship he dates®® in 497-6 b.c. Elsewhere he publishes^®® four trittys-markers (Nos. 1-4), 
which add to our knowledge of the component trittyes of several Attic tribes. To Pritchett ^®^ 
we owe a metrical dedication to Demeter and Core dated about 455 (No. 18) and a fragment 
of the Erechtheum accounts (No. 19) mentioned below. Schweigert gives ^®“ us a record of 
two hitherto unknown golden Nikai from accounts dated about 430-25 (No. 27) ^®® and part 
of a document issued by the Treasurers of Athena in 411-0 or in 407-6 (No. 29). R. S. 
Young examines ^®'* the contents of a sev'enth-century well in the Agora, which include seven 
early dipinti and graffiti on vases and other clay objects, all datable about 700 b.c. or later, 
and S. Young discusses ^®® a clepsydra of the fifth century bearing the name of the tribe 
Antiochis and a note of the content, two choes (XX). 

The new inscriptions of this period discovered on the N. slope of the Acropolis include 
the signatures of Sotes and Paederos, potter and painter, written boiistrophedon on a plate 
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discussed by O. Broneer and by G. Roebuck/®^ who also deals 1®® with a large number of 
painted and incised texts on vases, most of them signatures, KaAos-inscriptions and dedications ; 
among them is an ostrakon ^®® given against the elder Alcibiades. R. S. Young’s account of 
the 1939 excavations on the summit of Alount Hymettus contains ^^® a fragment of an archaic 
inscription on a limestone block and reports the discovery of ninety-eight sherds bearing 
dedicatory or other inscriptions of the seventh century, of which twelve are here published, 
affording interesting evidence for the history of the Greek script. 

In an important article on archaic Athenian dedications S. Lauffer makes some 
general remarks on ‘ technical epigraphy ’ in relation to early Attic votives, which he classifies 
according to date and material, and proceeds to discuss, correct or restore many marble- 
inscriptions of 550-480 B.c. published in IG i.- or in L(olling’s KordAoyos) ; he separates the 
two fragments of 688, unites 501a, d -f- 6i6fl, 51 1 -i- 517, 633 -f 737'’®“ -f L332, 636 -f 737'-"'-, 
675 + L291, 679 -f two new fragments, 707 -f 737“®®, 737"®® + L335 and a new fragment, 
and L329 L330, corrects or restores 568, 577, 597 and 670, comments on 639, examines 

the signatures of Euthymus, Gorgias, Pollias and Pythis (§§ 12, 14, 17, 18) and offers useful 
observations on inscriptions written \ertically (§ 10), on small bases supporting bronze 
statuettes (§ ii) and on different writing engraved by the same hand on the same stone 
(§ 18). We should have welcomed an index of the inscriptions treated in this long and 
fruitful research. A. E. Raubitschek’s full and instructive article on the technique and 
form of early Athenian statue-bases contains no discussion of their inscriptions, but many of 
his illustrations depict inscribed stones ; he also devotes a special study to the victor- 
statues erected at Athens in the fifth century and draws up an annotated list of eight inscrip- 
tions {IG i.2 531, 534, 606, 607, 608 -j- 714, 655, 829, ii- 3123) presumably belonging to 
dedications of victors in the horse-race, chariot-race or g\'mnastic contests. S. Luria’s article 
(in Russian, but with German summary) on the earliest Attic inscriptions is inaccessible 
to me. 

AI. Giffler deals with the introduction, variously dated by previous scholars, of the 
‘ conciliar year ’ at Athens, and, rejecting two views successively held by Aleritt, agrees with 
Dinsmoor in placing it in 432 and assigning it to the influence of Aleton’s work. W. K. 
Pritchett marshals and examines ^1® the evidence, literar\- and epigraphical, against the 
theory of H. B. Alayor that Athenian oTpaTpyol entered office soon after their election and 
before the beginning of campaigning operations. Of outstanding interest is the masterly 
work in which B. D. Aleritt, H. T. \Vade-Geix' and AI. F. AIcGregor provide a definith e 
edition of the Attic tribute quota-lists. Chapters I-III give a catalogue and bibliography of 
the 285 fragments of these lists which have so far come to light, \’ and A’l contain restored 
texts and commentaries, A’ll and A'lII comprise the records supplied by the documents 
under review for the payments of 343 communities from 454 to 409 B.c., together with sup- 
plementary lists, IX contains notes and discussions, historical and topographical, on the local 
and ethnic names which occur, X lists the known Hellenotamiai with their secretaries and 
assessors, and XI consists of 161 ' testimonia ’ bearing on the Delian League, eleven of which 
(T68-78) are epigraphical. Chapters I\'-A’I also contain catalogues of the surviving frag- 
ments of the three extant re-assessment records {IG i.- 63, 64 and a recent find; and of nine 
decrees {IG i.- 57, 65, 66, 91, 92 and 109) relative to the tribute-question, together with 
restored texts, bibliographies and some commentary; the decree enforcing uniformity of 
coinage, weights and measures throughout the Empire is included among the ‘ testimonia ' 
1T69). Elsewhere in this Journal I have expressed my admiration of the wonderful 
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achievement of the authors of this volume, and I content myself therefore with repeating a 
single sentence from my review : ‘ No group of epigraphical texts has desen^ed or received a 
study so meticulous as the Attic quota-lists, and none has yielded results of equal historical 
importance.’ Elsewhere Aleritt publishes notes on four Carian members of the Empire — 
Alinda, Bolbae, Oula, and Thydonos. 

In addition to the inscriptions in 7 Gi.“ mentioned above, the following have been restored, 
corrected, supplemented or discussed. 

40, 41. F. Hampl rejects the interpretations of the Hestiaean decrees given by F. von 
Hiller and M. Cary, and, retaining the former’s text, essays a new explanation of it. 

47. Meritt adds a fresh fragment to this decree of 406 honouring the Carthaginian 
generals Hannibal and Himilco. 

53. E. Schweigert restores, by the aid of 87, the treaty concluded in 433-2 b.c. 
between Athens and Philip ofMacedon. 

63, 76. In his article on ‘ Amendments in Attic Decrees,’ A. Billheimer examines and 
criticises the conclusions of R. Laqueur regarding these decrees. 

65. A. E. Raubitschek identifies a new fragment of this tribute-decree, giving a 
revised restoration of 11. 59, 60. 

66. He dates this tribute-decree, mainly on epigraphical grounds, between 448 and 
445 B.c. G. P. Stevens has discovered,^-'^ but not yet published, a substantial addition to 
the decree. 

76. See 63. 

144, 155. B. D. Meritt unites these portions of a proxeny-decree for a Cnidian, adds 
a new fragment from the Agora and re-edits the whole. 

191 ff. I refer above to the great work of Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor on the 
quota-lists. This incorporates four new fragments recently brought to light in the Agora 
and published by Meritt. A. W. Gomme calls in question Wade-Gery’s view, accepted 
in that work, that 449-8 b.c. is the year missing from the lapis primus and that no tribute was 
then collected ; if any year is missing, which he regards as doubtful, it may have been 447-6, 
and its absence from the lists may be due to the discontinuance of the drrapxctl, not of the 
tribute, in the year in question. He also rejects the interpretation of the rubric ttoAeis 
aural cpopov Ta^dpEvai propounded by E. B. Couch and accepted by the authors of The 
Athenian Tribute Lists (pp. 4556). In a long article^®® on the history of the Athenian 
OTjpiJiaxiO!, H. Schaefer criticises, mainly with reference to Nesselhauf’s Untersuchungen, the 
current interpretation of the Aristidean <p6pos as a fixed ‘ normal sum,’ varied in the case of 
individual cities for political reasons of reward or punishment, and seeks to prove that the 
variations are ' an expression of the changes to which the two sources which fed the cpopog, 
the agricultural land and, in a far higher degree, the TipoaoSoi, were subject.’ He also rejects 
Nesselhauf’s view of the fundamental change in the cjumroxicx which accompanied the Peace 
of Callias, examining in detail its division into districts (pp. 243 ff.) and rejecting Segre’s 
assignment of the ‘ coinage-decree ’ to a date about 448 (pp. 253 ff.). 

255. In connexion with his study of the Hellenotamiai, M. Giffler re-edits the last 
traditio of the Pronoas published by the Treasurers of Athena. 

325, 326. Meritt publishes six fragments of a stele bearing sale-lists of property con- 
fiscated for impiety in 414-3, adding two fragments from the Agora to the four already 
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known. J. Hatzfeld identifies the Phaedrus of this document ( 1 . 63) with the eponymous 
hero of the Platonic dialogue and so finds an explanation of his poverty (Lysias, xix. 1 5) . 

363, 365, 366. Dinsmoor restores 11 . 15-17 of the Propylaea-account 363. M. Giffler 
finds in the phraseologv" of 365-6 confirmation of his theory of the distinction between 
‘ fighting ’ and ‘ financial ’ Hellenotamiai. 

369. Schweigert uses a newly discovered account of a golden Xike to establish the 
reading and restoration of this earlier record. 

372, 374. W. K. Pritchett adds i'*® a new fragment to the Erechtheum-account for 408-7 
(374. 326 ff.), and P. H. Davis examines the coffering of that temple in the light of 372. 
M. Giffler maintains that ii.- 1655 records work done on the Erechtheum in 406-5 and 
1654 its continuation in the first two prytanies 06405-4, after which the defeat at Aegospotami 
interrupted further work. 

394I. To the epigram commemorating the Athenian victories of 506 b.c. Raubitschek 
assigns a further fragment. 

400. He also comments on the Pronapes of this dedication of the Athenian Knights 
and corrects the restoration of 803. 

469. P. de La Coste-Messeliere challenges the restoration [‘P] 6 v( 3 os as dedicator of 
the moschophoros, and suggests [6 Ssiva ; hsKorrJov ^05 ; dv£6eK£v. 

609. Raubitschek brilliantly reconstructs the dedication and memorial of Callimachus, 
erected on the Acropolis soon after the battle of Marathon, showing that the Ionic column 
was surmounted by a statue not of Hermes but of Xike. 

761. The altar of the younger Peisistratus, whose inscription Thucydides quotes (vi. 54.7), 
is discussed by G. Welter, who thinks that the historian’s description of its letters as dpuSpd 
refers to their shallow cutting in the Ionian style, and dates Peisistratus’ archonship, which 
it commemorates, in 512-11 b.c.^®® 

763. Raubitschek re-examines the ‘ Marathon epigrams,’ of which he accepts Wil- 
helm’s restoration; he argues that the first commemorates the 192 Athenians who fell at 
Marathon, the second those who died at Phalerum repelling an attempted Persian landing, 
and that the names were engraved on two stelae set side by side on the inscribed base. 

803. See 400. 

864. The h6po5 hsAiKTig, rediscovered in the Agora, is dated by Meritt ca. 400 b.c. 

Raubitschek further claims that Leagros’ dedication to the Twelve Gods (cf. jHS 
Ivii. 169) was probably a victor-statue commemorating a victory he had won at the Pana- 
thenaea or one of the Panhellenic Games, and proposes to restore two fragments 1 Lolling, 
KaTdAoyog, 307) [’AffsvaloL du]£ 9 £[CTay] ; £k t[ov ; MsSiKdv] and to see herein the dedicatory 
inscription of Pheidias’ Athena Promachos. A. Cameron subjects the ‘ Coronea epigram ’ 
(cf JHS Ivii. 170, fix. 251) to a close scrutiny, ‘ with a view to elucidating the religious ideas 
underlying it and to determining, if possible, its relation to the event which it records ’ ; he 
rejects the hypothesis of ambiguous response and real epiphany, and regards the poem as 
‘ a post eventum religious interpretation of the defeat,’ ‘ a historical document reflecting 
Periclean policy.’ 

[IG ii.2] After 403 b.c. — The excavation of the Agora has brought to light a large number 
of new inscriptions, as well as fresh fragments, mentioned below, of texts previously known. 
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Among them are a boundar\'-stone of the early fourth century, standing in situ and 
inscribed hopos KEpapsiKd, a series of official leaden weights, some of which date from the 
same century, an altar inscribed [Aijog Oporrpiou, ’AOrivas <hpa[Tpias], unearthed,^®® together 
with fi\'e gvaxe-columellae , by N. Kyparisses and H, A. Thompson in a newly discovered 
sanctuary, and a group of masons’ marks from the temple of Ares, edited by W. B. 
Dinsmoor. Other epigraphical finds are briefly indicated in T. L. Shear’s reports,^®® among 
them a Hellenistic roof-tile bearing the name of Hephaestus and a t.c. plaque sealed by a 
TrEpiTToAapxos. Many important texts are published for the first time by Meritt, Schweigert 
and Pritchett with their wonted skill and learning, and the addition of indexes to their 
principal articles greatly enhances their value. To Meritt we owe ^®^ an inscription of ca. 
A.D. 100 erected posthumously in honour of a Pergamene, four fourth-century texts, ^®- viz. a 
list of citizens, perhaps prytaneis, of the tribe Hippothontis (Xo. 5), a list of 9uAapxoi (No. 6), 
a dedication to Athena Ergane (No. 7) and numerous fragments of an interesting ephebic 
inscription of 333-2 (No. 8), and five third-century documents, viz. a dedication of ettiAektoi 
of the tribe Demetrias, important as assigning to this tribe the deme Daedalidae (No. 10), 
part of an ephebe-list of the same tribe, which attributes to it the deme Porus (No. 12), and 
three fragments of decrees fNos. ii, 14, 15), as well as a mutilated decree of ca. 200 b.c. 
(No. 16). Pritchett edits ^®® a decree honouring the taxiarchs of 302-1 (No. 20), an early 
third-century tribal decree for a victor in the dvdirnracria (No. 21), two second-century 
prytany-decrees honouring Hippothontis (Nos. 24, 25) and three fragments of a similar 
decree dated 135-4 26), which fixes the archon’s name for that year and enables ^®* us to 

restore ii.- 887, 997. 2 and Inscriptions de Delos, 2566: Pritchett adds (pp. 130 flF.) a new 
archon-table for 147-6 to 129-8 b.c. Even richer is Schweigert’s contribution. In one 
article ^®® he publishes a dedication made in 373-2 by Thrasybulus of Collytus as general 
and eight tribal representatives (No. 2), a valuable decree of 367-6 relative to a breach of 
the mystery-truce of the Eleusinian goddesses, which the Aetolian League had accepted 
('No. 3;, a decree of 356 in praise of the people of Elaeus, which had been loyal to Athens in 
the Social War (No. 4), five fragments of the navy-list of 357-6, another copy of ii.^ 1611, 
supplementing K. Schmidt’s list ^®® of Attic war-ships (No. 5), a proxeny-decree of 331 for 
an Abderite (No. 6), twelve fragments of an alliance of 303-2 between Athens and Sicyon 
(No. 9), part of the prescript of a decree of 287 (No. 10), making possible the restoration of 
the prescript of ii.^ 651, passed on the same day, an early third-century decree of the Council 
honouring Aristomenes of Paeania (No. ii) engraved on the same stele which bore a decree 
of the 6fjij.o5 for the same man (ii.- 691), and two fragments of a decree of ca. 229 B.c. (No. 
12). Elsewhere he edits ^®' sixteen new texts, including eleven fragments of a statue-base, 
probably that on which stood the bronze statue of Chabrias erected in the Agora after the 
battle of Naxos (No. 31 ), two fragments of a decree of 336 relative to Lemnos, moved by the 
orator Demades (No. 35; , which demands a new restoration of ii.- 239, 6, 7, passed on the 
same day, a record of the one-per-cent, sales-tax dating ca. 330, which attests the existence 
in Attica of a guild of AnroAiacrTai (No. 38), a decree of thanks to a Heracleote for aid rendered 
in the great famine (No. 39), another, important for the restoration of the calendar, granting 
citizenship in 319 to Acnetus of Rhodes (No. 44), yet another, passed in 302, for Adeimantus 
of Lampsacus (^No. 45), a leading supporter of Demetrius, which ‘ throws interesting light on 
the internal workings and politics of the League of Demetrius,’ which is mentioned in 11 . 8, 
12, and proves that ii.^ 806, 809 and Hesperia, viii. 44 f. must be dated ca. 300 b.c., a decree 
of 287-78 B.c. enfranchising Philocles, King of Sidon and admiral of Ptolemy, to w'hom he 
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had handed over the fleet of Demetrius (No. 48). Of the remainder seven are fragments of 
decrees (Nos. 30, 36, 40 f, 46 f, 49), one is the prescript of a record of the Treasurers of 
Athena (No. 34) and one a dedication of 191-0 b.c. (No. 50). A fragmentary relief dedicated 
by a xoprjyos successful in the Great Panathenaea has been added 1®* to the National Museum 
at Athens. 

A. Billheimer examines a large number of decrees to test the conclusions of R. 
Laqueur regarding the composition and amendment of decrees, first dealing with cases 
{IG ii.“ 17, 19, 43, etc.) in which Laqueur appeals to the relative positions of the constituent 
motions and then with those (ii.- 24, 31, iii, etc.) in which arguments are dra^vn from the 
context or from external sources to show the incorporation of amendments. E. Weston 
calls attention to the many Attic inscriptions in Ionic letters which may be confidently 
assigned, on the ground of contents or formulae, to the fifth century, and herself dates ii.- 71 
(rediscovered in the Agora) + 38 to 426-5 b.c., ii.- 174 to about 412 b.c., as suggested by 
Wilhelm, and ii.- 73 (of 11 . 2-6 of which a new restoration is offered) to the fifth century. 
The problem of the composition of the tribes later added to the ten founded by Cleisthenes is 
again attacked by W. K. Pritchett, who reviews the constitution of Antigonis and Deme- 
trias, created in 307-6, in the light of recent finds from the Agora, and draws up a list of 
their component demes, while W. B. Dinsmoor dates the institution of the tribe Ptolcmais 
in 226-5, argues that 221 b.c. witnessed a change in the sortition-cycles, and tabulates the 
tribal affiliations of the boards of archons listed in ii.- 1706 (229-8 to 213-2 b.c.), based 
upon the observance of three laws discovered respectively by Sauppe, Beloch and Ferguson ; 
he further claims that ii.- 1706 confirms the dating of Diomedon in 246-5 b.c. and the 
arrangement now offered of the secretary-cycles before the close of the Chremonidean War. 
The same scholar has also returned in an impressive volume to the examination of the 
chronological problems of Hellenistic Athens, to which he made so notable a contribution 
eight years previously in his Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic ‘ The new material,’ 

he writes (p. vii), ‘ accumulated through eight seasons of the Agora excavations is so vast, 
and the welter of conflicting opinion is so provocative, that I am once more induced to 
undertake a synthesis of the whole situation.’ After an introduction (pp. 3 ff.) dealing with 
the Athenian theory of tribal rotation and sortition-cycles, he examines with characteristic 
thoroughness the evidence for the archons of the third and second centuries b.c. and for the 
priests of Asclepius (pp. 92 ff.), and appends a long series of notes on the Attic calendar 
(pp. 205 ff.) ; he also reviews anew the much discussed problem of the archonship of 
Polyeuctus (which he dates in 248-7) and the Delphian Soteria (pp. 109 ff.), gives a valuable 
dated table of important chronometrical, political and cultural events from 566 to 109 B.c., 
summarises his conclusions about the archons, secretaries and priests of Asclepius from 307 
to loi B.c. (pp. 20 ff.), and adds an index of inscriptions cited, occupying si.x pages and 
indicating the use of many still unpublished texts from the Agcra, as well as indexes of 
persons and of subjects (pp. 255 ff.). No less important is the work by W. K. Pritchett and 
B. D. Meritt on The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens}'^ which traverses the same ground; it is 
‘ essentially a book for specialists, who will want to control the arguments here advanced by 
reference to the original source material’ (p. vi), though the perfection of its typography 
and illustration makes it a pleasure even for the layman to handle. It too presents its con- 
clusions in tabular form (pp. xiv ff.;, with the addition of full bibliographical references to 
ancient sources, almost entirely epigraphical, and to modern discussions. In successive 
chapters it deals with (i) the tribal cycles introduced in 307—6 B.c., after the fall of Demetrius 
of Phalerum, (ii) the controlling cycles, which for the priests of .-ksclepius are claimed to be, 
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in every instance those of the secretaries of the Council, (iii) the inventories and (iv) priests 
of Asclepius, (v) the third-century archons, secretaries and priests, who constitute the main 
subject of inquiry', and (vi) those of the second century, for whom a considerable amount of 
new evidence is here first presented. The volume closes with indexes of personal names and 
of inscriptions cited; the fresh readings or restorations offered are indicated by asterisks in 
the final index, showing that in IG ii.^ alone no fewer than forty texts are thus improved, 
while fourteen new inscriptions from the Agora receive here their editio princeps. A com- 
parison of the chronological tables of Dinsmoor and of Pritchett and Meritt shows that, 
though numerous minor divergencies still subsist, immense progress has been made, thanks 
to the accession of fresh epigraphical evidence, in unravelling the knotty problems of Attic 
chronology of the third and second centuries B.c. 

In a posthumously published paper, P. Graindor inquired into the name borne by the 
University of Athens in the Imperial period, challenging Oliver’s v'iew that it was called 
MoucteTov and suggesting the title ’A 0 f|vaiov. S. Dow in an article on ‘ Aristotle, the 
Kleroteria and the Courts ’ continues his study of the nature and operation of the Greek 
allotment-machine on the basis of literature, inscriptions and the surviving KAqpcoTfipia. 

In addition to the inscriptions in IG ii.- already mentioned, the following attracted 
special attention in the period under review; incomplete though it is, the list bears eloquent 
testimony to the advances made in the study of Attic epigraphical records. 

14. To the Boeotian-x\thenian alliance of 395 b.c. E. Schweigert adds a new 
fragment. 

43. He also shows that 11 . 93-6 of the foundation-decree of the second Athenian 
Empire are separately published as ii.- 883. 

44. He points out that ii.- 155, of which he gives a new reading and restoration, is a 
duplicate of this treaty of 378-7 between Athens and Chalcis. 

98. He further adds a fresh fragment to this pact between Athens and Cephallenia, of 
which he gives a new restoration, dating it to 373-2. 

105. He sho'ws 1®^ that ii.- 523 belongs to the close of this treaty between Athens and 
Dionysius of Syracuse. 

155. See 44. 

159. Meritt gives ^®® a revised text of this decree-heading. 

219. Schweigert re-edits ^®® this decree of 344 b.c., perhaps honouring Elaeus. 

276. He restores ^®'^ the prescript of this grant of iaoTsAEia, which he dates in 336 b.c. 

285. See 369. 

289. Schweigert shows 1®® that this fragment and 372 belong to the same decree of 
321 B.C., which he restores. 

335. He also completes 1®® the te.xt of this decree, moved in 333 by Demades, and adds 
to it a fragment found by Broneer: see also 369. 

343. He re-reads and restores the earlier part of the decree of 323-2 b.c. in honour of 
Apollonides of Sidon. 

350. He dates this honorary decree in 317 b . c . and restores 11 . 1-16. 

369. Schweigert unites this fragment with 414 b, c and eight others found in the 
Agora to form a decree of 322 b.c. honouring those who by gifts of grain or in other ways 
had alleviated the needs of Athens in the crisis of the Lamian W'^ar. He maintains that 
414^/ is part of 285 and that 4143 is wholly independent; this last text he restores by the 
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aid of 335 and 405, which belong to the same year and were apparently engraved by the 
same hand. 

372. See 289. 

379. W. K. Pritchett alters the restoration of 1 . 3 of this honorary decree. 

404. Schweigert restores 11 . 6-7 of this decree concerning the cities of Ceos. 

405. He revises and restores the prescript of this decree moved by Demades in 333. 

414. See 369. 

456, 470. These decrees in honour of Colophon, passed in 307 and 305, are examined 
by A. Wilhelm, who proposes new restorations in both. 

463. An important addition to this decree of 307-6, regarding the repair of the walls of 
Athens and Peiraeus, and to the subjoined specification is made by Meritt, who re-edits 
11. too ff. 

482. Schweigert restores’”® 11 . 9-12 of this decree of 304 B.c. relative to a committee 
chosen to supervise the repair of the Athena Parthenos. 

523. See 105. 

535. With this fragment Schweigert associates two more from the Agora, belonging 
to an honorary decree of 317 B.c. 

562. He restores this decree of 301 b.c. for a friend of Antigonus and Demetrius. 

643. He has identified and Meritt publishes the prescript of a decree of 297 b.c. 
granting citizenship to Aristolas and Sostratus. 

883. See 43. 

887. Pritchett restores the prescript of a decree of 135-4 by the aid of a new 
discovery from the Agora. 

917. He also adds-”® two fragments to this decree of 222 b.c. for the prytanies of the 
Acamantid tribe, recently republished by Dow,-”® and gives a re\ ised text of 11 . 18 ff. 

966. A. Wilhelm discusses and restores -”" this decree, dating it 241-197 b.c. 

977. Pritchett restores -”® 1 . 2 of this prytany-decree. 

1034, 1036, 1942, 1943. P. L. MacKendrick examines-”” these inscriptions in his study 
of the Ipyaortvai and the Attic yevp. 

1096 {= SEG hi. 108). Meritt adds -i” the prescript, unearthed in the Agora, of 
this correspondence between the ytvos of the Gephyraei and the Delphians relative to 
a consultation of the oracle, dates it about 37-6 b.c., and discusses several other texts 
{SEG hi. 667, 745, Inscriptions de Delos, 1624 bis, 2516-8) referring to the Gephyraean 
envoys. 

1097. J. H. Oliver unites and re-edits an inscription relating to the Directorship of 
the Epicurean School at Athens, of which 1097 and SEG iii. 226 are parts. 

1194, 1274. J. C. Threpsiades unites-®- these two texts with a newly discovered frag- 
ment of a decree of the Eleusinians passed ca. 300 b.c. in honour of an ex-demarch for 
services and gifts. 

1370 -f- 1371 -r 1384 (cf Tcppn 1937, 164). Schweigert restores 1 . 13 of this traditio. 

1381 -f 1386 (cf JHS Iviii. 73). He adds a new fragment, relating to a golden Nike, 
to this traditio of the Hekatompedon for 401-0 b.c. 

1421. He also assigns -®® a new, non-contiguous fragment to col. i of this inventorv. 


Ibid. 1 12. 

Ibid. 322. 

Ibid. 340. 

Anatolian Studies (see note 434), 345 ff. 
Hesperia, ix, 66 ff., 323 note 7. 
Hesperia, xiii. 1756. 

"-“1 Ibid. 30 ff. 

Hesperia, ix. 341 f. 

Ibid. 80 ff. 

Ibid. 132 f. 

Ibid, iioff. 


206 pritaneis, 76 f. 

Gott. Aiaehr. iii. 1 19 ff. 

Hesperia, Lx. 129; ct'. S. Dow, Prytaneis, 1558, AJPh 
. 2bo. 

209 ProcAPA Ixx, xxxix f. 

Hesperia,, \ni. 8o f., ix. 86 ff. 

TransAPA ixix. 494 ff. 

Hesperia, viii. 177 ff. 

Hesperia, ix. 31 1. 

Ibid. 310 f. 

Ibid. 320 f. 
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1496. With this record of the Treasurers of Athena for 331-0 he unites an opistho- 
graphic fragment. 

1609, 1952. He claims-^' 1952 as part of a list of Athenian cleruchs sent to Samos in 
365-4 1609 as being of the same date and relating to the same cleruchy. 

1 6 1 1 . He regards five fragments from the Agora as belonging to a second copy of 
the navy-list for 357-6. 

1628. He ascribes to the navy-list for 326-5 a considerable new fragment, which 
adds forty-four fines at the foot of col. b. 

1633-49. J. Couprv' annotates,^-® corrects and restores the series of administrative 
documents published by the Athenian Amphictyones of Delos, showing that 1640 and 1643 
belong to the same stele, as do also 1648 and 1649. 

1654, 1655. See above I'p- 59) under IG i.- 372. 

1705. Schweigert adds a new fragment to this fist of officials. 

1706. W. B. Dinsmoor tabulates--- anew the tribal affiliations of the boards of archons 
''229-8 to 213-2 B.c.) here fisted, in order to clarify the Athenian system of rotation. 

1942, 1943- See 1034. 

1952. See 1609. 

2413, 2437. W. K. Pritchett’s study of the tribes Antigonis and Demetrias pays special 
attention to these two fists of demesmen. 

2434. He assigns --■* a new fragment of a pr^'tany-list of Leontis to the same stele as 
2434, republished, with an addition from the Agora, by S. Dow [Prytaneis, 57 ff.). 

2437. See 2413. 

2581a. Meritt announces --“ the rediscovery of this grave-boundary. 

2798, 2949. G. Welter re-examines --® these sculptured and inscribed altars. 

2953. Dinsmoor comments on this Acharnian dedication to Ares and Augustus. 

3090-3, 3096-7, 3101, 3104, 3106, 3108. G. V. Vitucci’s study of the dramatic perform- 
ances at the country Dionysia discusses--® these records; 3091 forms the starting-point of 
A. Szantyr’s attempt to determine the character and composition of the Sophoclean 
Telephea. 

3123. A. E. Raubitschek deals with the dedicator of this votive. 

3177, 5055. Meritt studies 2®^ this dedication and this inscription on a theatre-seat in 
connexion with his inquiry into the relation between Buzygae and Gephyraei. 

3631, 3796, etc. P. L. Maas and J. H. Oliver re-edit,®®'® with the aid of a new fragment, 
an interesting philosophical poem, couched in the Dorian dialect but with a few epic forms, 
dealing with a physician’s duties; it was engraved on the front of the votive monument of 
Sarapion, erected about a.d. 220 in the Athenian Asclepieum and reconstructed ®®® from 
numerous fragments by Oliver. 

4329. Meritt restores ®®^ this dedication to Athena Ergane on the basis of a new votive. 

4589. A. Greifenhagen’s article on the Bona Dea discusses ®®® this dedication ’AyaQs! Oscoi. 

4817. A. Salac’s comments®®® on Artemis Kolainis and the KoAaiviao-rai deal especially 
with this dedication, recently re-edited ®®" by J. Kirchner and S. Dow. 

4997. A. Wilhelm discusses and restores ®®® this oracle. 

5055. See 3177. 
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'->■ AJPh Ixi. 194 ff. 

Hesperia, viii. 17 ff. 

Hesperia, i.x. 343 ff. 
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Hesperia, viii. 45 ff. 

--- AJPh l.xi. 460 ff. 
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Hesperia, ix. 112 ff. 

Hesperia, viii. 79. 
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Hesperia, Lx. 49; cf. L. Robert, Etudes epigr. et philol. 
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Dioniso, vii. 210 ff., 312 ff. 

Philol xciii. 287 ff. 

Hesperia, viii. 158 ff. 

Hesperia, ix. 95 f. 

Bull. Hist. .\ied. vii. 315 ff'.; cf. REG hi. 462. 
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Hlidka .irch. xi. 398 tf. 

U.Vt Ixii. 9 ff. 
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The following texts not found in IG ii.^ also call for remark. IG iii. 1350, a tomb-epigram, 
is metrically examined by A. Wilhelm, as is-^®“ also another Attic epigram {Mnemosyne, iv. 13). 
D. W. Prakken writes -^0 f] Vp instead of fj pp in 11 . 40, 41, 42 of the alleged oath of the 
Athenians at Plataea, published by L. Robert. E. Schweigert restores XoAAsiSris in 
1 . 3 of the earliest extant prytany-decree {AM li. 157 f) from Hesperia, vii. 291 f (a decree of 
338 B.C.), and OalSpos in the latter document from the former. M. A. Shangin’s discussion 
of an Attic lead tablet I do not know. 


III. The Pelopoxnese. 

[IG iv.] G. Welter publishes three archaic brick-stamps from Aegixa, together with 
two stone anchors inscribed ’A9po8fTa ETTiAipavia and one {IG iv. 176) bearing the legend 
ps KivE ToSs, two inscribed omphaloi (one of them iv. 61) and some names and dates painted 
or engraved on chamber-tombs (including iv. 70, 92, 186). C. H. Morgan’s report on the 
excavations at Corinth in 1938 refers to epigraphical discoveries, one of which supple- 
ments Corinth, viii (i). 23. O. Broneer edits an official rescript from the same site, which 
throws valuable light on the municipal affairs of Roman Corinth ; by it a governor of Achaea 
in the second century a.d. permits the sale of a site for the erection of a building with fifty 
rooms and regulates its use for the athletes who visit the games. The inscriptions found at 
Perachora are provisionally published in the impressive volume devoted to that site, with the 
exception of three archaic votives in retrograde or boustrophedon script, of which H. T. Wade- 
Gery gives a definitive edition, assigning them to the century from ca. 750 to ca. 650 b.c. 

Ernst Meyer refers to the famous Asclepius-inscription from Titane, a little way 
south of Sicyon. C. W. Blegen discusses a spherical marble sun-dial bearing zodiacal 
names and the epigram 

"Hpris IpottoAos p6 Osfjs dvsSriKg GdAsia 
T|AiaKcov cbpcov dyyeAov fjpEpiois, 

and two archaic inscribed sherds,-®® one of which dates from the mid-seventh century, from 
the Argive Heraeum, about a mile from which has also been found the abacus of a column, 
now in the Argos Museum, bearing an archaic epitaph of two couplets commemorating a 
man who fell in battle, possibly at Sepea in 494 b.c., edited by L. W. Daly. At Ligurio, 

near the Asclepieum of Epidaurus, R. L. Scranton found a Cnidian amphora-handle, 
graffiti on fragments of a pithos, two roof-tiles and a late fourth-century epitaph. J. F. 
Crome bases an article dealing with the temple-sculptures upon the extant fourth-century 
building-accounts (iv.^ 102), and A. Wilhelm restores and re-interprets one of the miracle- 
stories from the same sanctuary (iv.- 123. 21 ff.). 

[IG V.] A. Wilhelm also discusses a metrical epitaph from Boeae in Laconia (v. i . 
960). N. Valmin’s report on the Swedish Archaeological Mission to Messenia deals -®® with 
the curious script from Malthi and with two dedications from the temple of Pamisus at 
Hagios Phloros ; he further announces -® ‘ the discovery of a number of inscribed potsherds 
of the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. near the village of Vasiliko. For the mystery-inscription 
of Andania (v. i. 1390) the remarks-®® of R. Flaceliere and J. and L. Robert should be 
noted. 


Gott. \achr. iii. 146!. 

239 <i ifign. Stud. Ivi. 83 ff. : cf. Gott. .\achr. iii. 145 f. 

2 “ AJPh !xi. 62 ff. 

Etudes epigr. et philol. 307 ff. 
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G. M. A. Richter describes a bronze spear-butt of the first quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum in New York, inscribed ispos 
Tuv 6 ap( 5 aius drr’ ’Epasov, and suggests Cletor in Arcadia as its provenance, while at Glanitsa 
in North Arcadia an archaic inscribed base has come to light. In the course of a journey 
through this part of Greece, Ernst Meyer found twelve unpublished inscriptions at Thelphusa, 
including an archaic text on a triglyph, a record of the repair of the Agora in honour of 
Trajan, and ten simple epitaphs.-®^ W. Vollgraff discusses-®- the characteristics of the 
Arcadian dialect and a number of words and forms found in the ‘ judgement of Mantinea ’ 
(v. 2. 262), which he dates between 480 and 460 b.c. 

[/G vi.] At Cerjmea in Achaea E. Meyer found 2®® an inscribed tombstone, A bronze 
shield unearthed at Olympia bears a legend ^®* indicating that it was part of the spoils taken 
by the Tanagraeans, and other finds from the same site are announced.'^®® 

IV. Central and Northern Greece. 

[/G vii.] P. Friedlander comments -®® on the language and the spirit of the epigram 
from Megara commemorating the Megarians who fell in the Persian War of 480 and 479 b.c. 
(vii. 53 = Tod, GHI 20), and L. Robert brilliantly demonstrates -®^ that vii. 188 and 189, 
found at Pegae, are parts of the same Megarian decree, of which he offers a revised reading 
and restoration, and discusses the arbitration between Pegae and Aegosthena to which it 
relates. 

P. Teyssier discusses -®® some points of Boeotian dialect, especially the forms Asiis, icovya, 
^uAAeio, TdirndpaTa and ‘EAikcov, and Robert suggests 2®® Tanagra as the provenance of an 
interesting ephebic inscription [AM lix. 77 ff.), now in the Chalcis Museum, and shows 
that a dedication to Isis included by A. Dain among the unpublished inscriptions in the 
Louvre, and assigned by him to the district of Byzantium, comes in reality from Thebes and 
has long been known (vii. 2483). D’Arcy W. Thompson annotates the alphabetic list of 
fish-names recently found at Thespiae {BCH lx. 28 f), and A. von Blumenthal proposes 
to read lKTroioOvTa[[s]] in 1 . loi of the famous building-inscription of Lebadea (vii. 3073 = 
5/G972). 

[IG viii.] The sixth fascicule of the epigraphical volume of the Fouilles de Delphes, 
edited by N. Valmin, comprises the inscriptions of the Theatre, those, that is, which are 
engraved on stones of the Theatre still in situ as well as those on blocks discovered in the 
Theatre but transported to the Epigraphical Museum or elsewhere. They number 144 in 
all, of which 71 are here first fully published; a section on the chronological conclusions to 
be drawn from them, an index and a table of concordance are added. No fewer than 133 
are manumission-records; the remainder include inscriptions on the theatre-seats (No. 1-3), 
a Delphian decree in honour of an Athenian (No. 4), the signature of a Thespian sculptor 
(No. 59), a Cnidian votive (No. 60), two honorary inscriptions (Nos. 96, 143), and the text, 
copied by Cyriac of Ancona but now lost, of a famous oracle recorded by Herodotus as given 
to Croesus (i. 47). J. Bousquet publishes a long and important article, in which he edits 
a number of proxeny-decrees ranging between 361 b.c. and the early third century (pp. 
332 ff.), an epitaph of KecpaAAfivEs Ik FlaAlcov (p. 334), a new name on a tufa block from the 
‘ Treasury of the Boeotians’ (pp. 347 f.), a new list of offerings made in 340 b.c. for the 


AJA xliii. 193 ff., B.Vi'xxxiv. 146 ff. 

BCH Ixii. 460. 

Op. cit. (see note 248’, 88 ff, ; cf. Gnomon, xv. 608 ff., 
E9nu 1936, 140 ff. 

Ann. Inst. Phil. Hist. vi. 335 ff. 

Op. cit. (see note 248’, 133. 
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rebuilding of the great Temple, and four new fragments of the same series of accounts (pp. 
348 ff.), two fragments revealing a new third-century archon, Praochus I, whom Bousquet 
tentatively assigns to 270-69 b.c. (pp. 358 ff.), and a new inscription (pp. 362 IF.) from the 
southern face of the Athenian Treasury containing part of a list of members of the Athenian 
Dionysiac texvItoi, falling between Fouilles de Delphes, iii (2). 48. 23 and 53. i. 

H. W. Parke has fully discussed the origin and procedure of the Delphic oracle and 
the part played by it in the public, religious, ethical and private life of the Greek world, 
drawing freely on the rich epigraphical discoveries made at Delphi (see Index, p. 446), and 
has also re-examined 2''® the agreement between Delphi and Phaselis regarding payments for 
the tteAcvos, which he seeks to date between 421 and 404 b.c.; in this payment he sees the 
fixed tariff for consultation of the oracle. F. Sokolowski, in an article written in Polish 
but summarised in French, investigates the sums recorded in Delphian fourth-century 
contribution-lists as paid toO 663A0O toO SsuTepou, which he regards as voluntary offerings 
paid from 368 b.c. onwards; the first offering of each state was officially styled errapxq, the 
following one 6 oSeAos 6 Ssurspos. A. Passerini’s article on the epigraphical sources for 
the history of Marius includes a discussion of the famous ‘ Pirate Law ’ of Delphi (SEG iii. 
378), A. Wilhelm examines the form Foikco used in the regulations of the phratry of the 
Labyadae (Schwyzer, DGE 323 C 23), L. Robert points out’®® that the Chian who figures 
in the list of Delphian GgcopoSoKoi {BCH xlv. 4) as acting in that capacity at Carpasea in N.E. 
Cyprus is known from an unpublished Cyprian inscription as the governor of that city under 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, J. A. O. Larsen’s account of the economic life of Greece under Roman 
sway contains the text and a translation of the Amphictyonic decree enforcing the currency 
of the Attic tetradrachm in the last quarter of the second century b.c. {Fouilles, iii (2). 139). 
W. Kolbe argues,^®- chiefly on the basis of SIG 402 and 598 and OGI 36, that the Aetolian 
festival of the Soteria was penteteric and occurred in the same years as the Olympia ; hence 
he rejects the view that it was founded in 242 b.c. 

[IG ix.] S. von Bolla comments on the text and the content of a second-century 
arbitration from Thestia in Aetoli.v, recently published by G. Klaffenbach {SBBerl 1936, 
380 ff.), paying special attention to the cause of the dispute and the meaning of the ttoAitikos 
vopos and seeking to determine who were the lessees of tcc SidAocupa and who the judges 
(koivoI) . 

T. D. Axenides publishes -®'* a fragment, found at Larisa in Thess.a.ly, of the record of a 
frontier-dispute which occurred, perhaps in 186-5 ®-C-, between TToAixvaloi and ’OSopveis, 
A. Wilhelm comments -®® on an epigram of the same provenance (TToAeucov, ii. 71 ff.), A. von 
Blumenthal interprets -®® as ‘ oil-press ' the word KsAEvpa found in another Larisaean text 
{IG ix. 2. 521. 33), and P. A. Clement examines -®' the cult of the Thessalian ’EvoSia, a deity 
of the type of Flecate also called the ‘ goddess of Pherac,’ and gives a corrected reading of a 
votive inscription from Demetrias (SEG iii. 485). 


Macedoni-x, Thrace and Scythia. 

[IG X.] Interesting finds continue to be made in western Macedoxia. X. A’ulic pub- 
lishes, ’®® or republishes, two long and valuable inscriptions from Derriopus (Cepigovo, near 
Prilep) containing five lists of £cprij 3 oi, dating between a.d. 74 and 107, issued by a gym- 
nasiarch, who is described as dAsispas duo copas 6' ecos wpag 1 ' e^ oAKpou 6pccKT[cp] Kai 
TraponrcoAfiaas tov Tfjg yupvaaiapx'as Eviaurov iirra daaapicov tov fEOTriv TreoAoupevou 


A History of the DeWhic Oracle, Oxford. IQ39; cf. 
asfi- liv. 158}-. ‘ ' 
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UTTO Toov dAAcov daaapioov BcoSekoc, a manumission-record of a.d. 200 found at 
the Treskavec Monastery in the same neighbourhood, and three manumissions in the 
form of dedications to Pasicrata inscribed in the late third and early fourth centuries 
A.D. on an altar at Suvodol, near Bitolj (Monastir). The same scholar’s epigraphical 
surv eys accompanying two sheets of the * Archaeologische Karte von jugoslavien I 
know only through the summarv’ of J. and L. Robert. A. D. Keramopoullos has 
discovered at Tsouka, on the Albanian frontier W. of Kastoria, a metrical epitaph of 
six couplets. A. Cameron’s article on inscriptions relating to sacral manumission 
and confession opens with a detailed study of a document from Edessa dated a.d. 243 
(’AGriva, xii. 70 ff.), which he regards as a real manumission in dedicatory form though the 
process was that of fictitious sale to the deity. J. M. R. Cormack provides a new copy 
and restoration of an honorary inscription erected to Nerva at Beroea, proving that that city 
had received the status of priTpoTToAis before Nerv-a’s reign, and L. Robert publishes an 
altar dated a.d. 260-1 from Stavro, erected t-^ AapirpoTaTp prjTpoTToAsi Bspoia kci p' vscoKopcoi 
by one who had been uSpooKoiTOS, that is, probably, hydromantis, discusses the Mace- 
donian provincial era, and re-edits a long and interesting inscription honouring a 6id piou 
dp)(i£pfi Tcov ZEpaoToov Kai dycovoGETriv toO koivoO MokeSovoov for outstanding services 
rendered to his city and province, together with a fragment of a duphcate. To a critical 
review of A. Heuss’s Stadt urid Herrscher des Hellenismus E. Bikerman adds a revision of the 
treaty between Philip V and Lysimachea found at Dium by G. P. Oikonomos.^®® 

A. Wilhelm restores^®' an epigram from Thessalonica {AM iv. 20 f., vii. 257), now in 
the Istanbul Museum (Mendel, Catalogue, iii. 934), and L. Robert corrects and dates the 
epitaph of a Thessalonian uSpocrKOTros. The report of D. M. Robinson and G. E. Mylonas 
on the fourth campaign of excavation at Olynthus deals with a pithos-fragment bearing 
numeral signs and an engraved leaden sling-bullet, and gives a general survey of the epi- 
graphical finds of 1938. These are fully published by Robinson elsewhere,®®® from Olynthus 
a short archaic text in the Corinthian script (No. i), a treaty between the Illyrian King 
Grabus and the Chalcidians, concluded in 357 b.c. (No. 2), seven fourth-century records of 
leases or sales of houses (Nos. 3-9),®®^ a palimpsest Athenian dicast’s ticket (No. 10), a fifth- 
century tombstone of an Athenian (No. 11) ; from "Ayios Mocpas two fourth-century epitaphs 
and an honorary decree (Nos. 12-14) ; from Potidaea-Cassandrea a victor-list of the ’OAOiJiTria 
Tcc £v Aicoi (No. 16) and two epitaphs (Nos. 17, 18) and perhaps tw'O texts already mentioned 
(Nos. 8, 11) ; from Yalta two epitaphs (Nos. 21, 23) ; from Mende, Polygyros, Galatista and 
Amphipolis eight inscriptions, mostly funerary, of minor importance ; Robinson also re-edits 
several texts (Nos. 20, 22, 29, 33) imperfectly published by previous scholars. J. Roger 
gives ®®® a photograph of a third-century grave-stele from Amphipolis, L. Robert restores ®®® 
a tomb-inscription found near Acanthus and recording a college of GppcrKEurai [IIjEpydpou 
■npco[os] (Demitsas, 789) and discusses the inscribed stones which have found their way from 
various sites to the monasteries of .Athos, M. Guarducci examines ®®* an endowment-record 
from Serrhae (’Efrip 1936, Trap. 17 ff.) containing the first mention of the festival of the 
Maivd6ES, G. Mylonas reports ®®® the discovery of a stamped amphora-handle near the village 
of Akropotamo, and G. Bakalakis publishes ®®® the results of his excavations in and near 
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Neapolis (Kavala), which include part of a potter’s signature, almost certainly that of Tleson, 
on a b.-f. kylix, a group of inscribed vase-fragments, a base from the grotto of the Nymphs 
at Herakleitsa bearing a fourth-century dedication to the Nymphs, a mutilated stele of the 
same century with the curious text ’'ATrocuA[os]'cruvTT6Tai £u5d[i[s]voi TT£Aav[coi] nvniriov £6riKav, 
and six amphora-handles from Vivlia, one of them inscribed OlSYMAKbN. L. Robert 
examines®®^ a group of inscriptions published in 1885 and 1897 ^y Dr. S. Mertzides as 
coming from Philippi and concludes that, with one exception, these are forgeries or at least 
seriously contaminated; he also shows (p. 147) that a mutilated metrical epitaph seen by 

F. Cumont at Drama was already known from a perfect copy made by Papadopoulos Kera- 
meus, and corrects the accepted restoration of an inscription [IGRom i. 829) in honour of 
the Thracian king Rhoemetalces, which he assigns to Abdera. He also attributes to 
Chalcedon a grave-stele, now in the Istanbul Museum, which Mendel [Catalogue, hi. 977) 
claimed for Byzantium. The work of T. S. Theophanidis on the island of Proconnesus 
(Marmara) I know only by name. 

Thrace continues to supply a steady stream of new inscriptions, the great majority of 
them dedicatory, which are collected in the various Bulgarian Museums, notably at Sofia, 
Plovdiv and Varna. G. I. Kazarow describes and illustrates no fewer than 1128 monu- 
ments, many of which are inscribed, relative to the cult of the Thracian horseman-god, with 
an introductory survey of the cult, a list of provenances (pp. 17 If.), and useful indices compiled 
by C. M. Danov; he also publishes®^- five votives, three of them previously edited by G. 
Seure, to Heracles, Soter Asclepius, the Nymphs, 0 £ 6 s fipcos, and an unnamed deity, found 
in the district of Ivailovgrad, at Philippopolis (Plovdiv) and at Gorna Orechovitza. Danov 
publishes an altar dedicated Kupia "Hpa by a TrpayiiaTsurfis, son of a ©potKdpxpSj two dedi- 
cations to the Nupcpai dsvaoi or acoT£ipai, a thank-offering Kupico ’AoKAptncp and another Aii 
ZpfACTOupScp from the districts of Cirpan and Pazardjik, and from various sites a group of 
five dedications, an epitaph and a potter’s signature. To D. Detschew we owe two epitaphs 
from the district of Sveti Vrac in E. Macedonia, a dedication Asisi EtrriKojcp] ZupOTspi] [OJeco, 
now in the Burgas Museum, from the Malko Tirnovo neighbourhood, a thankoffering to 
Ares imperfectly edited in Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. vii. 317, and one to Pluto and Demeter from 
the district of Sofia. V. Ivanova’s report on the e.xcavation of three Christian basilicas at 
Hissar, N. of Plovdiv, contains several late epitaphs and other inscriptions. H. U. 
Instinsky discusses two fragments of a milestone recently discovered at Gulijanovtzi, N. of 
Kostinbrod, bearing an inscription of f) IlauTaAicoTcov iroAis engraved about .x.d. 230 in the 
reign of Severus Alexander and the governorship of Rutilius Crispinus, and examines the 
problem of the frontier between the territories of Pautalia and Serdica. A. Salac deals 
with the votive inscription on an altar from Kara Orman, in S. Bulgaria, published by 

G. I. Kazarow, and J. Zingerle corrects®-® AuaupT|v6s into Aucnprivos in a thankoffering of a 
Roman soldier found at Dinikly, between Philippopolis and Hadrianopolis [IGRom i. 764). 

Especially noteworthy is the contribution made by the Greek colonies founded on the 
western coast of the Pontus. I regret that M. Apostolidis’ ‘ Collection of ancient Greek 
inscriptions discovered in and near the Greek colonies on the Euxine ’ is inaccessible to 
me. C. M. Danov uses published inscriptions and one apparently unpublished (p. 246), 
as well as amphora-handles, among the sources for his essay on ‘ The ancient economic 
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history of the western shore of the Pontus down to the Roman settlement.’ Apostolidis 
discusses ‘ An unknown Thracian poet or philosopher ’ on the basis of Apollonia (Sozopol), 
now at Plovdiv (RA xviii (igii), 435 ff.), and A. Salac examines a dedication erected at 
Mesembria by six generals and their secretary^ (ibid. 423 ff.), probably to Athena Soteira, 
dating it after the war with Burebistas, edits with a full commentaiy^ a new text of Odessus 
(Varna), which sheds an interesting light on the barbarian menace threatening that city 
early in the second century b.c. and the measures taken to avert it, and discusses a 
dedication from Pavlikeni (Tirnovo) in the Varna Museum, first published by B. Filow (Bull. 
Soc. Arch. Bulg. hi. 25 ff.). G. I. Kazarow publishes®-^ votives from Orta Keui and Akalan 
now preserved at Varna, and C. M. Danov examines the history of the West Pontic koivov 
in the light of an honorary inscription of Odessus, which indicates that in the second cen- 
tury A.D. the Pontic hexapolis comprised Odessus, Tomi, Callatis, Istria and Dionysopolis, 
and edits a banquet-relief from the same site bearing an interesting epigram commemo- 
rating a man who died soon after marriage. L. Robert restores a fragment of a grave- 
cippus and two mutilated decrees of Callatis, and opens his discussion of the origin of the 
word caballus by examining the use of Ka|3aXA8lov in a third-century subscription list for the 
building of a temple of Dionysus in that city. I call special attention to his valuable sum- 
maries of other epigraphical discoveries from Callatis,®®- Tomi ®®® and other sites in the 
Dobrudja ®®^ which have appeared in works out of my reach, and to R. Vulpe’s remarks ®®“ 
on the fifth- and sixth-century inscriptions of that district. 

N. Dzikowski re-edits ®®® the Olbian dedication (CIG 2080) to Achilles flovTccpxTis redis- 
covered in the Museum of Wilno, E. Bikerman studies ®®^ ‘ the Orphic blessing ’ of a metrical 
epitaph from Panticapaeum, and J. and L. Robert summarise and correct ®®* M. A. Shangin’s 
publication ®®® of a group of texts from Chersonesus Taurica. 

\'I. Islands of the Aegean. 

[/G xi.] In a new volume ®^® of the series entitled Exploration archeologique de Delos, E. 
Lapalus deals with the ‘ Agora of the Italians ’ and treats incidentally the inscriptions 
engraved on the portico, exedrae, thermae and other portions of that complex of buildings. 
J. Coupry’s ‘ Studies in Delian Epigraphy ’ are concerned mainly with administrative docu- 
ments found at Athens (see p. 64), but contain®'*^ also the first edition of a fragment from 
Delos, 11 . 7-1 1 of which correspond to 11 . 9-13 of IG ii.® 1634, and W. Deonna describes ®^® a 
fragmentary Delian bronze lamp bearing two month-names. S. Ronzevalle proposes ®'*® to 
see in the enigmatic NEM APA of Inscriptions de Delos, 2240 f., the tiara of Atargatis, A. Passe- 
rini’s examination of the inscriptions relating to Marius deals ®^^ with the dedication of the 
Delian Agora (BCH Ivi. 491 ff.), in which Marius’ name must be restored, and J. A. O. 
Larsen’s account of the economic condition of Greece under the Roman Empire makes full 
use of the specially abundant materials afforded by the Delian temple-records. B. D. 
Meritt discusses,®^® in connexion with an Athenian document of ca. 37-6 b.c. (see p. 63), 
four Delian dedications (Inscr. de Ddos, 1624 bis, 2516-8) relative to Zenon son of Pammenes 
and Pammenes son of Zenon of the Marathonian deme. 
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\IG xii.] I have not yet seen the eagerly awaited supplementary \'olume of the Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae'^^'^ dealing with the Aegean islands (with the exception of Delos), on which 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen has long been engaged, but can safely assume that it will be 
essential for any future study of the epigraphy of this district. 

C. Blinkenberg examines eleven sacrificial regulations found in the island of Rhodes, 
at Lindus (Nos. 1-4) and in the territories of Lindus (5-7), lalysus (8) and Camirus (9--11); 
four of these are here first published, while the remainder will be found in IG xii. i. 892, 
SIG 1 030-1, ARW xxxii. 87, Anmiario, i. 367 and Clara Rhodos, viy'vii. 385. One of these 
(No. 7 = xii. I. 892), which presents especial difficulties, is independently discussed and 
boldly restored by J. Zingerle. A fragment of a bilingual Phoenician-Greek votive text, 
found near the temple of Apollo Pythius at Rhodes, is discussed by G. Levi Della \fida. 

M. Guarducci reviews the various interpretations which have been proposed of the 
term dyysAos used in a number of epitaphs from Thera {IG xii. 3. 933 ff.) of the second 
and third centuries a.d., and concludes that the dyyeAoi are pagan rather than Christian and 
so ‘ inferi piuttosto che celesti,’ perhaps similar to the Di Manes of the Romans. 

L. Robert shows that an honorary inscription for Geta copied in Nisyrus {IGRom iv. 
1733) originates from Cos, where it had previously been seen by Rayet [ibid. 1107) ; he also 
claims a Coan origin for a leaden weight in the Froehner Collection at Paris inscribed 
NiKoiroyos ’lofiiJiicoTais and proves the same provenance for an inscription, now in England, 
assigned to Crete in IGRom i. 1023. He further restores®®^ a fragmentary te.xt from Cos 
(Alaiuri, Silloge, 438) as a copy of a Halicarnassian decree in honour of Hermias, a Coan 
doctor, the latter part of which survives in Paton-Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, 13. M. Scgre 
discusses two leges sacrae from the Coan Asclepieum, [a] editing for the first time a fourth- 
century regulation (which he regards as ‘ perhaps the most beautiful inscription of Cos ’) of 
the cult of the Nymphs, also mentioned in a third-century fragment of a sacred calendar 
here published, providing against contamination of the xpavai, and [b) giving a new edition, 
with full commentary, of the regulation regarding the preservation of the cypresses in 
Apollo’s precinct, and adding a newly discovered fragment of a second copy of the same law 
exhibited in the temple of Aphrodite. M. Giffler revises, in the light of recent accessions 
to our knowledge, the Coan calendar as drawn up by R. Herzog. Segre also throws fresh 
light on the well-known record [SIG 953 = IBM 299) of the Cnidian arbitration between 
Calymna and certain citizens of Cos, discovered in the former island and preserved in the 
British Museum. The names of several of the persons involved in the case recur in Calymnian 
inscriptions newly unearthed, which prove that the arbitration belongs to the late fourth or 
early third century' b.c., and attention is drawn to the significance of the document for the 
relation of Cos and Calymna, which at this time were still independent, though in the third 
century Calymna appears as a Coan deme. Of outstanding value and interest is the pre- 
liminary report by Segre on the first campaign of excavation carried out in Calymna in 
1937. Among the numerous inscriptions brought to light there and awaiting fuller publica- 
tion, Segre signalises a Christian invocation of the fifth century (p. 35), dedications to 
Dionysus and Poseidon, Demeter and Core (p. 37), a decree granting citizenship and other 
privileges to Jvloschion of Thera (pp. 37 IT.), a long decree of ca. 220 b.c. in honour of lasian 
judges, a fragment of which [IBM 262) has long been in the British Museum (pp. 39 ff.), a 
new fragment of the third-century dedication of the oKavd and irpoaKccviov of the Theatre 
(pp. 41 f), and the inscription recording the dedication of the Theatre itself by a woman 
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(p. 42), three statue-bases from the monument of a distinguished Roman family (pp. 43 ff.j; 
five blocks from the monument of M’. Laterensis, including three epigrams (pp. 45 ff.), a 
first-century honorary inscription of Apollodorus son of Python (pp. 48 f), a text com- 
memorative opovoias KaAupvicnv Kai ’laSpicoxocv (pp. 49 f), part of an architrave dedicated to 
Caligula and ’AttoAAcovi AaAi'coi Kprjcricoi (p. 50), and several manumission-records, of which 
forty-two have been discovered, with a double dating by Coan povapyos and Calymnian 
crT£(pocvTi96po5 (pp. 53 ff.). 

A dedication discovered at Paros {IG xii. 5. 271), but originating from Delos (Inscr. de 
Delos, 1624 bis), is discussed by B. D. Meritt, and an epigram of Syros (’Eq)qp 1931, 1 14 f ) 
is corrected by A. Wilhelm. M. Guarducci retains in a Tenian honorary decree (xii. 
5. 840. 13) the name ’Apcpepcov, which, she points out, is elsewhere attested for Hierapytna. 

A. Salac examines and restores the preamble of an interesting name-list from Chios, 
suggesting [oiKsJxas ypd4ia[i 0O5 p] troAis f)As[o6£pooae]. ’'Evai u-rroi'K[ppa dJvouSss- P- P- 
Argenti’s Bibliography of Chios from Classical Times to 1936 (Oxford, 1940) contains a section 
on ancient and medieval epigraphy. L. Politis has brought to light ®®® an inscribed sarco- 
phagus on the island of Icarus, and a passage in a Samian decree in honour of a doctor is 
explained and restored ®®'^ by L. Robert. 

K. Lehmann-Hartleben has issued provisional reports on the first and second campaigns 
of excavation at S.vmothrace. The earlier of these ®®® includes a bilingual cult-regulation 
from the Anaktoron, Deorum sacra qui non acceperunt, non intrant. ’Apupxov pf] siaiEvai, on 
which C. Picard comments,®®® together with an honorary' decree for a citizen of Maronea, a 
fragment of a list of initiates in Latin prefixed by the heading ’ AyaGEi [Tuypi], an early Christian 
leaden amulet, and some early Hellenistic stamped tiles and Rhodian amphora-handles. 
G. Bakalakis and R. L. Scranton edit a third-century Samothracian decree honouring 
an officer of the Ptolemies in charge of the Maronea district for saving the region, including 
Samothrace itself, from barbarian, perhaps Gaulish, attacks. Comments and corrections are 
made by P. Roussel,®'^ by J. and L. Robert,®^® and by M. Rostovtzeff and C. B. Welles.®^® 
The second report announces ®^* the rescue of a number of already known inscriptions and 
the discovery of eighteen new texts, of which twelve are catalogues of pOcrrai, including one 
of special importance dated a.d. 19, and provisionally edits three such lists, one of them in 
Latin, of which that for a.d. 113 is perfectly preserved. Wilhelm opens ®'^® his discussion of 
‘ prepositionless genitives ’ by rejecting the proposed insertion of Ik before Xsppovfiaou in a 
Samothracian decree (xii. 8. 156 .5 16 = SIG 502. 37). An interesting inscription of a triple 
lepov has come to light ®’® at Thasos, and C. Picard restores ®^^ a passage in another Thasian 
document ®'® on the basis of a poem of Ras Shamra. 

H. Volkmann’s article ®"® entitled AoKipa xprinaxa starts by examining the meaning of 
this phrase as used in a sixth-century legal document of Eretria (xii. 9. 1273), and L. Robert 
shows ®®® that an ephebic inscription in the Museum at Chalcis, recently published by W. 
Peek (AiV/ lix. 77 ff.), is of Boeotian, probably of Tanagraean, origin. 

{IG xiii.] M. Guarducci has issued a second volume of the epigraphical corpus of Crete, ®®^ 
but this is still inaccessible to me, and I must defer to a later occasion some indication of its 
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contents. The same scholar has, with her accustomed energy and skill, (a) published a 
relief from Melambes, S. of Retimo, dedicated [xjai [’A] 9 dvai FaSiai (= fiSslai) ; {b) given 
a revised text, with ample commentary, of the well-known hymn to Dictaean Zeus from 
Palaikastro; (c) discussed the oath of the Drerians (SIG 527 = Inscr. Cret. I. ix. i), now at 
Istanbul, showing in the light of a new discovery that it belongs to the Hellenistic age, and 
explaining the curious phrases added in 11. 137 ff. as a list of memoranda for the future 
djooCTTOi ; and [d) in a series of five valuable ‘ Notes on Cretan Epigraphy ’ rejected the 
interpretation given by Demargne and van Effenterre of the mysterious OsoaoAoiov of an 
archaic decree from Drerus ; re-examined the decree of Praesus [SIG 524) relative to the 
Stalitae, proposing a new reading of 1 . to; suggested a fresh restoration of a passage in a 
Parian decree engraved at Allaria and now preserved in Berlin [GDI 4940 ; cf. BCH lix. 
499 f.) ; offered a commentary, based on a revision of the stone, on an inscription of Palai- 
kastro [DGE 200) relative to the maintenance and repair of the statues in the Dictaean 
sanctuar)^; and corrected and interpreted the text of a long and interesting epigram from 
Itanus, now at Candia, dealing with the heroic cult of three dead children iSEG hi. 774). 
C. N. Petrou-Mesogeites publishes a batch of ten new texts, mostly epitaphs, from Lato 
rrpos Kapdpa, Olus, Chersonesus and an unknown origin, of which the most interesting is an 
archaic epitaph in retrograde script from Chersonesus; to him we also owe a series of 
‘ Observations on Cretan Inscriptions,’ containing comments on or corrections of a con- 
siderable number of inscriptions appearing in the first two volumes of the Inscriptiones Creticae, 
some of them based on a re-examination of the actual stones. J. Bousquet's report on the 
Hellenistic temple of Aphrodite and Ares at sta Lenika includes a publication of a per- 

fectly preserved building-record dating from the second half of the second century b.c., an 
unfinished metrical votive, a fragment which enables us to restore Inscriptiones Creticae, I. 
xxii. 2, and a dedication to Aphrodite commemorating a victory won, probably by Lato, 
over Olus. L. Robert restores a fragment from Lebena [Inscr. Cret. I. xvii. 33^' in honour 
of Seleucus, Ptolemaic commandant in Cyprus, which may have been brought from that 
island to Crete, and also proves the Coan origin of an inscription assigned to an unknown 
locality in Crete [IGRom i. 1023). A lamp discovered in the course of the British excava- 
tions in the plain of Lasithi bears the maker's name. A. Wilhelm discusses fully an 
epigram from Rhaucus [Inscr. Cret. I. x.xvii. 2), and S. Marinatos’ e.xcavation at Amnisus has 
brought to light a dedication made by a board of Koopoi to Zeus Thenatas, whose name 
must be restored in a votive inscription found in 1934. 

\'H. Western Europe. 

[IG xiv.] From Sicily there is less than usual to record. In her work on the ancient 
Greek phratries AI. Guarducci revises and discusses eight sling-bullets found at Catania 
and elsewhere [IG xiv. 2407. 10-15, 18, iia) and edits one, in the Palermo Museum, for the 
first time. M. Giitschow quotes®®® a Syracusan epitaph (xiv. 150) for the use of Aqvos 
meaning ‘ sarcophagus ’ ; A. Ferrua’s notes on the Christian epigraphy of Syracuse I 
have not yet seen. 

We pass to Italy. A. Rocco discusses the archaic ex-voto of Nicomachus (xiv. 652) 
from S. Alauro Forte, near Metapontum, and M. Guarducci re-edits and examines a 
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group of documents which throw light upon the position and activities of the Neapolitan 
phratries, which appear to have played an important role in the life of their city. M. Della 
Corte publishes a series of inscriptions and graffiti, of which twelve are Greek, from the 
crjptoporticus of the theatre of Suessa Aurunca (Sessa) ; A. Adrian! and U. Zanotti-Bianco 
publish the signatures of two Athenian sculptors of the second century b.c., Callimachus and 
Gorgias, engraved on a base at Minturnae, and G, Carettoni has brought to light a 
fragment of a Greek inscription in excavating the theatre of Casinum (Cassino). G. Calza 
describes the Tavern of the Seven Sages at Ostia, in which the identity of the Sages — 
ZoAcov ’A6rivaTos, QaAps MeiAtictios, XeIAcov AoKsSaiiiovios and [Bias] TTpipvEus — is indicated by 
Greek legends placed beside their several portraits. 

The discoveries made in Rome are fairly numerous but not of outstanding interest. A. 
Ferrua publishes five new epitaphs found to the North of the church of S. Agnese on the 
Via Nomentana, one of which is an epigram commemorating a native of Tyana in Cappa- 
docia, and provides a full edition of a tomb-inscription already published ending with 
the formula fis 6 ©eos dvaipu^p T-pv p^uxpv, which is also edited by E. Josi, together with 
another short epitaph from the Christian cemetery on the Via Latina. From the Via di 
S. Basilio, A. L. Pietrogrande reports the discovery' of an amphora inscription and a graffito, 
fully discussed by \k De Alarco, reproducing, though not without some mistakes, Homer, 
Iliad, xxiv. 17 1-5. R. Paribeni publishes a fragment of a metrical epitaph found on the 
Via Gasilina, and G. Jacopi a similar fragment and the extant portion of the epitaph of 
an ETTiTpoTTOs AouScov, ETTiTpoTTOs NcopiKoO, EuOpvidpxps of Alexandria. C. P. Ludlum has cata- 
logued the Museum of the American Academy at Rome, among the contents of which 
are six stamped amphora-handles, four of which are from Egypt and one each from Rhodes 
and Loryma. F. Cumont discusses a tombstone from the Campagna commemorating in 
verse and picture the erotic passion of a native of Germe in Mysia buried near Rome. D. 
Magie assigns the dedication erected on the Capitol by the people of Tabae to a date 
soon after 169 b.c., and examines the chronology of the other dedications grouped with it 
(.xiv. 986-7 and pp. 695 f ) ; A. Passerini’s survey of the epigraphical evidence for the career 
of C. Marius includes a hitherto neglected entry in a Roman chronological table of 
historical events (xiv. 1297. i. to) ; A. Wilhelm proposes to read 6eI in place of e1 (Wila- 
mowitz eO) in the poem of Marcellus of Side (.xiv. 1389. 42) ; A. Puech examines the 
interesting metrical epitaph of the physician Asclepiades (xiv. 1424), with special reference 
to Boyance’s recent treatment of it ; Wilhelm interprets and restores a metrical epitaph 
from Rome (xiv. 1497) and examines its metrical structure, and F. Cumont offers a new 
reading of the epigram fxiv. 1560 = Kaibel, Epigr. Graeca, 723) engraved on a child’s 
sarcophagus, now in the Lateran. L. Robert shows that the man commemorated in yet 
another Roman grave-epigram {SEG iv. 105) was a native of Nicomedia in Bithynia. J. 
Quastcn discusses in detail the sculptured stone, now in the Lateran Museum, set up by 
Br|paTiou5 NiKoropas over the grave of three women kov cpiAi'ous | 3 £VEpEp£VTES ' 6 ^105 Tauxa 
(E. Diehl, Inscr. Lat. Christ. Vet. 4463 and Add.), and conjectures for Beratius a Pontic 
origin, G. Stuhlfauth describes a relief of the second century' .v.n. in the Vatican bearing 
the representation of the lighthouse at Ostia and the legend [EJuTiAoia accompanied by the 
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Christian monogram, and E. Honigmann explains a geographical phrase in a Christian 
epitaph of a.d. 431 in the light of Syrian parallels (C/G 9730). 

Wilhelm investigates the problems presented by a grave-epigram from Bononia [IG 
xiv. 1550) and hi. hi. Robert! re-edits a bilingual epitaph from Pola, now in the Istria 
hluseum {CIL v. 168). A. Ferrua’s article on a hlontanist community in the Aurelia at 
the close of the fourth century I have not seen. 

Ferrua gives a short account of the inscription of Augusta Treverorum (Trier) recently 
published by R. Herzog fcf JHS lix. 272), whose chronology and interpretation of the 
document he challenges, believing that it relates to a girdle dedicated to Apollo in one of his 
temples. E. Bickel discusses the legend dJcojoTEiva on a Spanish gem of .\.d. 161-76 

{CIL ii, p. 1025) 5 I*' ^Vright edits a graffito on two fragments of a shale vessel found 

in 1937 at Dorchester (Dorset), and M. V. Taylor’s survey of the Romano-British remains of 
Oxfordshire includes a fragment of copper with a Greek inscription found at Wilcote. 


VTII. Asi.V hllNOR. 

Among the contents of the Buckler-Feslschrift are a bibliography of Buckler’s pub- 
lished works and a number of essays relative to the inscriptions of Asia Minor. W. M. Calder 
examines (pp. 15 ff.) the pagan epitaphs of Eumenea and Apamea, showing that probably 
none which contain the ‘ Eumenean formula,’ ecrrm ccutw irpos tov (gcovraj ©sov, are pagan, 
though a few may be Jewish; A. Cameron discusses (pp. 27 ff.) the status of dpEiTTol and 
cognate classes as revealed by epigraphic evidence from Asia Minor; C. W. M. Co.x publishes 
(pp. 63 ff.) the epitaph of Heortasius, bishop of Appia between .\.d. 350 and 400, Tiuiog 
EuvoOxog dsi Beov AiTa(v)su(jov ; F. Cumont adds (pp. 67 ff.) two recent finds, both of the first 
century a.d., to the scanty supplv of documents relating to the cult of Mithra in .Anatolia 
J. J. E. Hondius comments (pp. 99 ff.) on a Bithynian inscription in the Brussa Museum 
honouring Cornutus, fipsiTTfipa Mouacov xai Aoycov KoapfiTopa ; H.M. Jones deals (pp. logff.) 

with the civitates liberae et immunes in the East ; J. Keil marshals and examines (pp. 1 19 ff.) the 
epigraphical evidence, some hitherto unpublished, for the cults of Hestia Boulaia, Artemis 
-Ephesia, TTOp d(p6apTOv and other deities in the Prytaneum at Ephesus ; D. Magie traces ( pp. 
1 61 ff.), partly with the aid of inscriptions, the relations of Rome to the city-states of .Asia 
Minor from 200 to 133 b.c. ; B. D. Aleritt discusses (pp. 187 ff.) four Carian members of the 
Athenian Empire; T. B. Mitford publishes (pp. 197 ff.i a dedication of Xicocles, King of 
Paphos, in the Cyprian syllabic script; W. M. Ramsay tackles (pp. 201 ff.) various problems 
connected with the early historc" of .Asia Minor ; L. Robert throws new light on the letter of 
Julius Caesar found in the Agora of Smyrna, assigns to the temple of .Apollo Smintheus, near 
Kulakli in the Troad, a fragment attributed to .Assos by Sterrett, and edits with a full and 
valuable commentary on style and content an interesting honorary decree of Ephesus dis- 
covered at Aphrodisias in 1913 (pp. 227 ff.) ; R. Syme’s ‘Observations on the Province of 
Cilicia ’ include a study of IGRom iv. 1694 in connexion with .Antipater, dynast of Derbe and 
Laranda (pp. 301 ff.) ; M. N. Tod traces the career of Pliny’s friend, the corrector Maximus, 
and denies Ahale’s contention that an inscription of .Attalea iSEG vi. 6501 relates to him 
(pp. 333 ff.) ; and .A. ^Vilhelm discusses the relations of .Athens and Colophon with special 
reference to a group of documents'*®® recently unearthed at Colophon ipp. 345 ff.). The 
concluding index (pp. 381 f.) of inscriptions quoted in full will be found especially valuable 
to the epigraphist, and shows that eleven inscriptions have found in this volume their first 
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publication. T. R. S. Broughton’s exhaustive account of the economic life of Asia Minor 
under the Roman Empire also draws largely upon inscriptional materials, and M. P. Charles- 
worth derives from the same region eleven of his Documents illustrating the Reigns of Claudius 
and Xero. Asia Minor also figures prominently in L. Robert’s long and varied article 
already repeatedly cited ; the principal items will be noted below in their appropriate places. 
\\^. H. Buckler and W. AI. Calder have edited with their characteristic skill and thoroughness 
a new volume of the invaluable Monumenta Asiae Minoris AntiquaA^^ devoted to Laodicea, 
Colossae, Attouda, Heraclea, Tabae, Apamea, Dioclea, the Upper Tembris Valley, Synnada 
and Afyon Karahissar, as well as other sites in Phrygia and Caria; 422 monuments, of which 
all save 47 are inscribed, are here described and, for the most part, illustrated, and an 
annotated list is added of 242 inscriptions previously found on the sites in question. H. 
Gregoire points out that one of the inscriptions in this collection (No. 385) almost certainly 
comes from a baptistery. 

We start our geographical survey with the Greek cities of Caria. J. Zingerle offers 
a new restoration of a lex sacra (’£9^11 1911, 54) from Loryma, in the Rhodian Peraea. O. 
Gottwald publishes an enigmatic text from Mylasa, which he seeks to interpret in the 
light of an inscription from Patara in Lycia {TAM ii. 491), T. R. S. Broughton translates 
and comments on the Mylasian decree de trapegitis {OGl 515), and L. Robert establishes 
the Mylasian provenance of a dedication to Zeus Labraundos now in Alexandria. In an 
article on the organisation of the Carian koivov, H. Volkmann discusses a lease from 
Olymus (BSA xxii. 197) containing a mention of a ispscos [xai pJaaiAecos toO koivou tcov 
Kap[cbv]. Zingerle examines and restores a cult- regulation from Panamara {SEG iv. 267), 
H. Rolland re-edits a dedication from the same sanctuary {BCH xii. 490, No. 108) now in 
his possession at Brussels, and A. Laumonier studies the documents, chiefly of the second 
century’ a.d., relative to the priests of Hecate at Lagina, corrects or restores many of the 
texts and seeks to establish the chronology of the priests. I have already spoken (p. 54) of 
U. Wilcken’s study of the important document of 204 b.c. found at Durdurkar, near Eriza 
{OGI 224). G. Jacopi reports on some of the epigraphical discoveries, among them the 
dedication of a portico in Tiberius’ reign, made by the Italian excavators of Aphrodisias. 
H. Gregoire criticises N. H. Baynes’ treatment of the Great Persecution and of Constantine 
in the Cambridge Ancient History, xii. 646 ff., and examines the inscription of Didyma [Philol 
xciii. 74 ff.) referring to Diocletian’s consultation of the oracle in a.d. 302-3 ; in 1 . 8 he 
restores o[ikJois in place of Rehm’s 6 [£]oTs. L. Robert discusses an epitaph from the 
same site, rejecting Zingerle’s proposal to read "Epcos KiavE for the ’Epcooxiave of its editors, 
and gives an improved reading of a fragmentary honorary decree of Miletus, now in the 
Louvre. A. Wilhelm examines the phraseology of a Prienian decree {Iv Priene, 113. 68), 
W. Kolbe restores K[ai ITuOiois xai AeuK 09 puqvoT]s and Ka0’ EKda[Triv ircxvfiyupiv] in an 
important Amphictyonic decree engraved at Magnesia {Iv Magn. 91. 9 ff. = SIG 598), K. 
Latte enquires into the meaning of TraAAcxKis, -rraAActKSUCo in inscriptions of Tralles, and 
L. Robert restores a Trallian text {AAI xxvi. 237 f). 

In his notes on the Ephesian debtor-law of 85 b.c. (SIG 742) J. H. Oliver gives an 
explanation and translation of 11 . 21-34 with some textual emendations, A. Wilhelm dis- 
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cusses an involved passage in 11 . 395 If. of the decree of Ephesus for Vibius Salutaris {IBM 
481* = Ephesos, ii, p. 137), and F. Eichler investigates the monument of Eutropius, who, 
probably about a.d. 400—25, paved the streets of Ephesus in marble. Of Wilhelm’s treatment 
of a group of Colophonian texts I have already spoken (p. 75).*®^ L. Robert traces to 
Smyrna an interesting fragment discovered at Selles-sur-Cher in France, and ^ Vilhelm 
corrects an epigram from Philadelphia.^®* 

F. Hiller von Gaertringen describes ^®® seven archaic sherds bearing painted or inscribed 
texts, most of them dedicatory in character, from Larissa in Aeolis. A. Schober’s article ■*®® 
on Epigonus of Pergamum and early Pergamene art examines the extant signatures of that 
sculptor and confirms the restoration of his name in Iv Perg. 22 and 29 ; elsewhere he 
discusses a fragmentary Pergamene base on which is engraved part of the name Attains. 
T. R. S. Broughton translates and explains ^®® the rescript de colljbo sent by Hadrian to Per- 
gamum [OGI 484). L. Robert adds ^®® a twelfth dedication, now in Berlin (AA 1919, 1 10 f.), 
to the series which he has traced to the sanctuary of Zeus Olbios at Kavak in Mysia, and 
comments on several inscriptions of Cyzicus, notably IGRom iv. 174, while A. Wilhelm 
suggests a new restoration of a Cyzicene epigram {ibid. 140) and gives parallels for its 
shortening of ai. 

Passing to Bithynia, we note Robert’s vindication of the Chalcedonian origin of an 
inscribed relief now in Istanbul (Mendel, Catalogue, 977), his identification of a fragment 
from Apollonia ad Rhyndacum (Ad/ xxix. 31 1) as a cursus honorum, his discussion of an 
epigram engraved on the cenotaph of a doctor found near Hadriani, and his assignment 
of two grave-stelae of soldiers, now preserved at Istanbul {ibid. 891-2), to Heraclea-Perinthus 
rather than to Heraclea Pontica. A. M. Schneider and W. Karnapp append to their 
examination of the city wall of Nicaea a chapter ^■® devoted to the forty-two inscriptions on 
or connected with that wall ; four of these are Latin and thirty-eight Greek, of which twenty 
are published here, in some cases inadequately, for the first time and eighteen are new 
editions of texts previously known. Of the new documents the most interesting are Nos. 10, 
13, 16 and 34. 

The principal contribution of Phrygia lies in the new volume of the Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris Antiqua mentioned above, but some additions call for notice. A. Cameron’s essay on 
confession-inscriptions contains a detailed analysis of one text of this class {MAMA iv. 
279) from Ortakeui and suggests aTpKco in place of sttikco in another from the same 
neighbourhood {SEG vi. 252). L. Robert shows ■*'* that an epitaph in the Trau collection 
at Vienna {OJh xxix. 52 f.), recently published as new and of uncertain provenance, was 
found at Kula and appears in CIG 3445 and LeBas-Waddington, 703 ; he uses an epitaph 
discovered at the village of Manai to provide an argument for reading Cabalitin, instead of 
Caralitin, paludem in Li\y, xxxviii. 15, and discusses a dedicators' relief from Dors’laeum 
now in the Louvre, correcting and amplifying Dain’s edition and an epitaph from the same 
site {IGRom iv. 530), in which he substitutes 5 oO[Aoi inJiTcTs for his predecessors’ 6ou[Aq3] 
7r(pocrTdTT|) l(TTi) t(o 0) o'(iTOu) ; he also corrects and e.xplains the building-record of a 
•qpcpov at Acmonia (LeBas-Wadd. 751). W. M. Calder returns^®® to the vexed question of 
the reading and restoration of 11 . 7-1 1 of the famous epitaph of Avircius Marcellus, bishop of 
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Hieropolis, and advocates the reading owop-nnous in 1 . ii. A. Wilhelm draws attention 
to the ‘ prepositionless ’ genith e tou tottou in an epitaph of Hierapolis and collects examples 
of the use of the word pcouos to indicate ‘ grave,’ and he also restores an epigram of 
Laodicea ad Lycum [AM xxii. 358). 

From Galatia there is little to report save the second edition of E. Malcovati’s useful 
edition of the ‘ Monumentum Ancyranum,’ which does not contain the Greek text, A. 
Solari’s essay *®® on ‘ II monumento politico di Augusto,’ and D. B. King’s paper, published 
in resume, maintaining that the Latin text of the Res gestae emphasises the republican nature 
of Augustus’ government, while the Greek translation stresses rather the general imperial 
aspects of his work and the personal character of his rule. A. Wilhelm proposes a restora- 
tion of a metrical epitaph brought to light at Ancyra {AM Ivi. 133, No. 20) and corrects 
an epitaph from Amastris. L. Robert points out that an inscribed relief representing a 
funeral-banquet now preseiwed at Istanbul w'as first copied by G. Mendel on the site of 
Tieum {BCH xky. 39, No. 187). 

J. and L. Robert have some valuable notes on the inscriptions of Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia edited in G. Jacopi’s Esplorazioni e studi in Patlagonia e Cappadocia, and L. Robert 
devotes particular attention to four Cappadocian epitaphs in that collection, discovered at 
Tyana (No. 2), Colonia Faustiniana (Nos. 31-2) and Archelais (No. 36), and shows that 
another epitaph from Tyana (No. 4] had been twice previously published. 

He also corrects and explains a text of Pinara in Lycia {TAAI ii. 509), shows that 
an honorary inscription from Antiphellus [BCH xviii. 325) attests the influence exercised by 
Rhodes over Lycia between 188 and 167 b.c., when Lycia was under Rhodian domination, 
and traces '*®® the history of an inscription in honour of the Emperor Tiberius seen complete 
at Andriace (IGRom iii. 721) and subsequently transported to Megiste (Castellorizo) in two 
fragments, imperfectly published as independent inscriptions in IGRom iii. 689 and 718. 

A. Wilhelm examines the diction of a decree of Termessus {TAM iii. i. 4) and 
restores an epigram from the same site {ibid. 584). A. Cameron explains a document 
of Oenoanda (Heberdey-Kalinka, No. 79), reading TtaiSicrKas in place of TralSij and inter- 
preting l 6 p 65 ouAos as a person manumitted by the sacral process. E. Bignone defends 
his own view of the polemic directed against Aristotle in fragments 3 and 4 of the great 
inscription of Diogenes of Oenoanda against the criticism of R. Philippson {RivFil Ixvi. 
235 ff.), which he dismisses as wholly untenable, and G. Capone-Braga supports®”® his 
arguments with fresh citations from Aristotle. P. Jacobsthal and A. H. M. Jones publish 
two silver plaques, one bearing the figure of Zeus and the other that of Ares, said to have 
been found some four miles N. of Oenoanda; the Ares-plaque, with five inscriptions, was 
probably dedicated in a.d. 25 and repaired in 95, the Zeus-plaque, inscribed erroqaocv 
MuavyAsoov 6 Sfjnos ek twv iSicov drro 6rivapicov TpiaKOcn'cov Tpicov ctuv xeipoiroviois Kai 
Trdaaig Sccrrdvais ' EiToqaev Faios, was apparently made in .a.d. 70; but possibly all these 
dates should be put no years later. 

E. Honigmann takes several inscriptions of CoiyTus in Cilici.a {AIAMA iii. 445, 507, 
563, 642] as the starting-point of his essay ®”® on KarrEpAaTivou Kcbpq, the modern Kafarlatha, 
and O. Gottwald edits a puzzling Corycian epitaph, to which is apparently prefixed the 
word ZEianois, indicating the invocation of earthquakes against tomb-violators : J. and L. 
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Robert point out the difficulties raised by Gottwald’s reading and interpretation and 
themselves made proposals for their solution. 

Of Cyprus there is more to report, though T. B. Mitford’s fruitful researches have 
been temporarily interrupted by military duties. He has, hoAvever, published a group of 
seven newly discovered milestones from the western part of the island, dating between a.d. 198 
and 355 or even later; of the new inscriptions one is Greek (No. 5), two are Latin (Nos. 4, 7) 
and the remainder are bilingual. Alitford also discusses the milestones previously known and 
shows the topographical value of these monuments. He has also published a new text in 
Cyprian syllabic script found near Palaipaphos (Kouklia), a dedication of Nicocles, King of 
Paphos and priest of Vanassa. The largest collection of new material is that contained in 
three appendices, edited by A. W. Persson, E. Ekman and E. Gjerstad respectively, in 
volume HI of the monumental report of The Swedish Cyprus Expedition Appendix I is 
devoted to recent discoveries of Cypro-Minoan inscriptions, Appendix IV to seven texts 
from Vouni and two from Alersinaki written in the Cyprian syllabarv^ Appendix III to 
Greek inscriptions from Vouni (an Attic lekythos), Mersinaki (six texts, mostly votive, on 
marble or limestone) and Soli (eight on marble or stone and a Rhodian amphora-handle ; 
among them are the foundation-record of a temple of Priapus erected by behest of Sarapis, 
the dedication of a statue of "Yttvos to Aphrodite Oreia stttikoos, and numerous fragments of 
an iambic hymn to Aphrodite). J. F. Daniel sees in the two syllabic signs on three pithoi 
from Curium the word ku6s and concludes that Greek was spoken in Cyprus before the 
Trojan War, H. Pedersen discusses the Greek names in the bilingual inscription dis- 
covered at Amathus, L. Robert shows how an unpublished honorary inscription from 
Carpasea, mentioned by Mitford [APF xiii. 22), can be restored by the aid of, and itself aids 
in restoring, a passage relative to Cyprus in the list of Delphian ©ecopoSoKoi (RCi/ xlv. 4), 
G. Klaffenbach restores a fragment of an honorary decree in Nicosia Aluseum published 
by Mitford [APF xiii. 18, No. 6), and \V. Otto’s chapter on the state-cult of the Ptolemies 
contains an examination of an honorary inscription for Helenus dp)(i£psa Tfjs vpaou xai 
lEpea Sid piou pao-iAiaaris KAEOtrocrpas 0£as ’A9po5iTTis EOspyeTiSos, erected at Salamis. 


IX. Syrl\ and Palestine. 

The second instalment of J. H. Iliffe’s ‘ Sigillata Wares in the Near East ’ contains a 
large number of potters’ signatures and other stamps, both Greek and Latin. W. W. Tarn 
examines a dedication, dated 166 b.c., from Babylon [OGI 253), showing its interest for 
Seleucid history. M. Engers deals with the letter addressed by the Parthian king Arta- 
banus HI to Susa [SEG vii. i, Welles, Royal Correspondence, 75) and discusses the restoration of 
11 . 8-10, 14. F. Cumont publishes a portrait head of a Parthian queen of ca. 1 b.c., 
probably Alusa, found at Susa, on whose diadem is inscribed ’ AvTioyos ApuavTOS moisi, and 
a sherd bearing a text written in ink, dated 43-2 b.c. and relating to the irpcbTri £[<pri|i£pia?]. 
A. Cameron agrees®-® with L. Robert {Rev. Phil. x. 1371!.) and E. Schonbauer (df’F xii. 
214 ff.) in regarding the manumission-documents found at Susa {SEG vii. 15-26) as being of 
the Greek type. 

L. Jalabert and R. Moutcrde have issued a second volume of their valuable corpus of 
inscriptions in Syria, covering the regions of Chalcidice and Antiochene with the exception 


=»■ REG lii. 519 ff. 

Cf. REG lii. 529 ff. 

J/f5xxix. i84ff. 

.-inatohan Studies (see note 434), 197 ff. 

Stockholm, 1937, 601 ff., 621 ff., 633 ff. 

AJ.i xliii. 102 f. 

Ann. Inst. Phil. Hist. vi. 161 ff. 

’EifTiti 1914, t ff. ; cf. E. Sittig, Pts. lergl. Spraekf. lii. 

I94ff- 

ReiPhil xiii. 154 ff. 

.-IPExiii. 212 f. 


SBMunchen, 1939, 3. 13 f. 

JHS Ivii. 35 f., APF xiii. 38, note 6. For Curium 
see REG lii. 530 f. 

Qji. Dep. Ant. Pal. ix. 31 ff. ; cf. JRS xxx. 124. 

The Greeks in Bactna and India ^Cambridge U.P., 

1938) 194 f- 

.Mnemosyne, vii. 136 ff. ; cf. REG lii. 529. 

CR-UInscr 1939, 32914. 

Hariard Theol. Rei. xxxii. 152 f.; cf. W. W. Tarn, 
op. cit.. 68 f. 

Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, II, Paris, 1939. 
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of Antioch, Daphne and Seleucia, where excavations are still proceeding. The items com- 
prised in this instalment number 446, among which are 84 . inedita : epitaphs, building- 
inscriptions and Christian invocations form a large majority ; all are in Greek only, with the 
exception of three Latin texts, eight Greco-Latin or Greco-Syriac bilinguals and one trilingual 
(No. 310). F. M. Heichelheim’s account of the economics of Roman Syria notices and 
translates the chief epigraphical sources of our knowledge, such as the documents relating to 
the sales-monopoly at Baetocaece [OGI 262. 18-25) P- 229, the billeting-regulations of 
Phaenae {OGI 609) on p. 242, the fiscal law of Palmyra {OGI 629) on pp. 250 If., the 
Augustan inscription from Rhosus (see below) on pp, 243 f., and a large number of graffiti 
from Dura-Europus {SEG vii. 381 ff.), reflecting the commercial activities of that city, on 
pp. 186 ff., 205 ff. H. Seyrig’s note on the Seleucid kings and the grant of dcruAla gives 
frequent references to inscriptions, but quotes no texts in full ; R. Mouterde’s essay on the 
Syrian deity Op examines a relief from Mashtala in Upper Syria inscribed (isyiarov 6317 
Oeov ktA. and publishes a cippus recently found at Yammoune, some eight miles N.W. of 
Ba'albek, dedicated by its sculptor tco deep HpEosiaj' 63 [tt]. J. and L. Robert supply a 
useful critical survey of the texts contained in Krencker and Zschietzschmann’s Rdmische 
Tempel in Sjrien (cf JHS lix. 277), and A. Alt investigates the chronological system followed 
in the temple-inscriptions of the Hermon district comprised in that work. Of especial 
importance is a further instalment of H. Seyrig’s ‘ Antiquites Syriennes,’ in which he 
discusses (pp. 296 ff.) the worship of Zeus at Seleucia, adding (p. 301) three inscriptions 
from Kaboussie and Seleucia attesting the cult of Zeus Kspccuvios NiKq96pos, and publishes 
(pp. 302 ff.) thirty Greek inscriptions from various sites — Tell Arr (N. of Aleppo), Hierapolis- 
Bambyce, Sakisler, Azaz, Seleucia Pieria, Antioch, and Palmyra — among which are a 
dedication Ai BqAeco 6£cp A 5 a 50 £Aa (No. i), a base from Hierapolis erected Korrd keAeuctiv 
’ AttoAAcovos toO Kuplou in honour of Hadrian by a Aipav6p[avTis SeJcov (No. 2), a basalt relief 
of A.D. 233-4 dedicated to Hadad (No. 3), an altar of a.d. 114 dedicated Aii iTtriKocp (No. 5), 
a group of interesting sepulchral inscriptions from Seleucia (No. 6), a building-record of 
A.D. 524 commemorating the repair of ai ye<pupai Tobv 6uo MeAccvtcov kcI tou 7T£P7Tt(ou) (No. 7), 
a marble base inscribed - - dpxivscoKopcp 6id piou - - - Aids Kspccuvlou (No. 15), a cippus from 
Palmyra set up as a thankoffering to Zeus lirfiKOOs in a.d. 235-6 (No. 20), an ex-voto All 
uiploTCp Kal ETrriKocp (No. 21), the record of an endowment for providing AapirdSa K[ai 6 ]uct 1 cxv 
KOI ETTidoCTiv TT) [ 3 ouAq di6io[v] (No. 23), dedications from the temple of Bel at Palmyra (Nos. 
24, 27, 28) and honorary inscriptions for Hadrian and for Antoninus Pius (Nos. 25, 26). 

The famous dossier from Rhosus (cf. JHS lix. 277) is discussed by F. M. Heichelheim 
(see above), by AI. Guarducci with special emphasis on the decree annexed to the first 
letter ( 11 . 9 ff.) and the Lex AIunatia-Aemilia of 42 b.c., on the basis of which the 
triumvirs granted to Seleucus and other veterans Roman civitas and immunitas, and by E. 
Schonbauer,®®^ who claims that the inscription brings positive proof of the nature of the legal 
status of newly enfranchised Hellenes ; the Romans allow'ed to the citizens of Greek ttoAeis 
on becoming Roman cives the option between the two statuses, under the influence of the 
Greek conception of iCTOTToAmta. ‘ This measure,’ he concludes, ‘ throws afresh the most 
favourable light on Roman statecraft and explains for us the subsequent evolution by which 
the Hellenes became the ‘Pcopaioi.’ 

No further inscriptions from Antioch have been published, but attention may be drawn 
to G. Downey’s papers on the personification of abstract ideas, especially pEyaAoipuyla, 
and their representation in the Antioch mosaics of the second to the fifth century a.d. C. L. 
Woolley's excavation at AI Alina, Sueidia, near the mouth of the Orontes, has brought to 


525 Y. Frank, Economic Siiriey of Ancient Rome, iv. I2i ff. 
Syria, xx. 35 ff. 

Alelanges Dussaud. 391 ff. 

52 S -y f ^ Cumont, £tudes syrunnes, 191 ff. 

REG iii. 522 f. 

D. Pal.-Ver. Ixii. 209 ff. 


Syria, xx. 296 ff. 

“ 3 - ftendic. Pont. Acc. xiv. 53 ff. ; cf. AJA xliv. 128, Stud, 
et doc. y. 552 f. 

.-IPF' xiii. 177 ff., esp. 191 ff. 

" 3 * TransAP.i Ixix. 349 ff.. Journal of the History of Ideas, 
i. 1 12 f. ; cf. G. M. A. Hanfmann, AJA xliii. 229 ff. 
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light a fragmentary Greek text. L. Robert explains a fragment [RevBibl xxv. 579), 
found at Aradus (Round), of the dedication in late Imperial times of a garden-precinct by 
[to dJpcpoSov Aids Kpovou. F. Mayence reports on the sixth campaign of excavation at 
Apamea, which laid bare several inscribed mosaics, including those of a synagogue, and 
P. J. Riis’s note on the early Christian basilica at Epiphania (Hama) includes two 
Christian texts of the late sixth century a.d. 

In an article on boundary-stones marking the frontiers of Palmyrene, D. Schlumberger 
publishes three such stones with Latin inscriptions and also a Greek inscription, sadly defaced, 
in honour of Trajan, engraved in a tabula ansata on a column at Kheurbet el-Bilaas, on the 
road from Epiphania to Palmyra; his preliminary report on the excavations of Qasr 
el-Heir el-Gharbi, on the Damascus-Palmyra road, describes a broken lintel, now' at 
Damascus, bearing three inscriptions in red paint, of which the hrst records the dedication of 
a monastery-gate. Of the Palmyrene fiscal law I have spoken above. J. Sauvaget's article 
on the Ghassanids and Sergiopolis discusses the acclamatio NikS fi TU)(ri ’ AAapouvSdpou 
inscribed in the so-called ' church.’ M. Dunand’s definitive report on the excavations at 
Byblus includes a large number of amphora-handles and inscribed pithos-fragments, together 
with seven inscriptions on stone (pp. 18, 27, 39, 53, 57, 58, 98), of w'hich the longest and 
most interesting is that on a base honouring ppropa ’ Arrausa tov irpofiyopov tcov iepcov xaT Tijs 
ttoAeoos. H. Seyrig publishes a bronze hand in the Beyrouth Museum, bearing a voti\ e 
inscription, M. Meurdrac describes a Christian grave at Sidon without giving the text of 
its inscription, and E. Bikerman discusses the oldest Greek inscription hitherto found in 
Phoenicia, a Sidonian epigram (Kaibel, Epigr. graeca, 932) commemorating Diotimus SiKaoTpv 
viKfiCTca;Ta Nepeia dppocTi, which gives us an insight into the progress of Hellenism in a 
Phoenician metropolis about 200 b.c. 

M. I. Rostovtzeff, F. E. Brown and C. B. Welles edit a preliminary report on the 
excavations at Dura-Europus in 1933-4 and 1934-5, themselves publishing the epigraphical 
discoveries with the aid of C. C. Torrey and C. Hopkins. Of the 89 inscriptions here 
published seven are Latin, seven Palmyrene and three (Nos. 845, 913, 915) Greco-Palmyrene 
bilinguals; the remainder are Greek, derived from many sources — the Alithraeum (Nos. 
845-69), the temples of Adonis (Nos. 870-85), Zeus Qsos (No. 886-900), the Gadde (Nos. 
901-13) and Zeus Kupios (Nos. 914-5), the Necropolis Temple fNos. 916-8), the painted 
shields (Nos. 919-26), and a miscellaneous group of graffiti (Nos. 927-33) ; of the chapters 
on coins, parchments and papyri (X, XI) I must not here speak, but attention may be called 
to a few of the most interesting inscriptions — the bilingual dedication of the Mithraeum in 
A.D. 168 (No. 845), the record of the ‘making’ of Mithras by a cnpcnriyos to^otcov in 
A.D. 1 70-1 (No. 846), the dedication for the victory of an Emperor, probably Caracalla, 
with its curious blend of Greek, Roman and Syrian elements (No. 848), the benedictions of 
the artist who painted the Late Mithraeum i No. 853), of an 6p9oypd90s (No. 854) and of 
other members of the Mithraic church (Nos. 855-8), the record of the foundation of a chapel 
by Epinicus, Kfjpu§ xai hpEUS toO 6£0u, and of its restoration and extension in a.d. 116—7, 
after the departure of the Romans, who had carried off the ancient doors, by his son Alexander, 
who also erected an oIkos in 118-9 I.Nos. 867-9), the dedication of the temple of Adonis by 
a group of eight in a.d. 153 No. 871) and of his altar in 175 .No. 872;, the building-inscrip- 
tion of a TTEpioTuAov KOI oivoxuTElov els Td 'A 5 covi 6 os in 181-2 by two Semites, one of whom 
is SeapocpuAa^ (No. 875), the dedication of a temple-gateway in a.d. 114 (No. 886) by a 


JHSWm. 163. 

-Melanges Dussaud. 729 ff. 

Bull. -Mus. Rny. Brux. x. 98 ft., .int. Class, viii. 201 ft.; 
cf. MelBeyr xxii. 132 f. 

Bentus,iv. iijf., 144. 

.Sj/ia. X.X. 43 ft. : cf. Aj.i xliii. 688. 

.\vna. XX. 366 ft. 

Avc xiv. 1 17; cf. REG lii. 524. 

Eouilles de Byblos, I, Paris, 1939. AltlBeyr xxii. 
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Syiia, XX. 193 f. 
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Seleucus, who in 120— i dvT^yeipsv Aii OeSi tov vabv Kai toc Oupcbiaara xai ttiv tcov sikovcov 
y[p]a(pfiv TTccaav (No. 888), a painted dedication Osco ’kpocpAcp on an altar (No. 901), inscrip- 
tions of .\.D. 28-9 and 31 in the temple of Zeus Kupiog (Nos. 914-5), and a long but seriously 
mutilated thanksgiving and dedication of a.d. 173 (No. 918). Du Mesnil du Buisson, editing a 
Jewish liturgical parchment from Dura, discusses a group of graffiti on a lintel, perhaps 
of a cook-shop, found near the synagogue, one of which is dated a.d. 240-1. To P. Roussel 
we owe the first edition of a remarkable monument of Hierapolis-Bambyce (Membidj), 
now in the Damascus Museum, bearing the upper parts of four inscriptions, two of them 
metrical, commemorating Justinian’s perpetual peace, concluded in a.d. 532, ‘Pcopaicov 

Kai TTepCTcov. 

Of the inscriptions of GER.'tSA, collected and edited by C. B. Welles (cf. JHS lix. 279), 
J. and L. Robert give a useful resume,®'*^ and L. Robert corrects and interprets the 
dedication of a statue of Justice (SEG vii. 847), two fragments relative to athletic contests at 
Gerasa {ibid. 899, 900) and the decree of the Dionysiac TeyviTai in honour of their cxycovoOerris 
T. Flavius Gerrhenus {ibid. 825), giving to the much discussed term Oeorpi^siv in 1 . 18 the 
sense ‘ jouer au theatre.’ W. F. Stinespring uses the inscription of the Triumphal Arch at 
Gerasa (Welles, No. 58) to settle the chronology of Hadrian’s visit to Palestine and to show 
that he visited Jerash between December 10, 129 and autumn, 130. L. H. Vincent devotes 
an article to the Oeos dyios floKsiSas of two Gerasene texts (Welles, Nos. 17, 18), examining 
the philology of the name and the religious concept it expresses in the Arabian pantheon, 
emphasising the Nabatean character of the god and concluding that Paqeidas and Hera are 
the equivalents of Zeus Helios and Hera Ourania. 

C. C. McCown has found at Marwa, near Irbid, in Transjordania a painted tomb 
bearing an epigram, now largely defaced, R. de Vaux edits four short epitaphs and a 
fragment of inscribed mosaic from Ma‘in, and F. M. Abel “““ an epitaph of the sixth or 
seventh century from Dat Ras. 

A. Alt comments on inscriptions in the Palestinian section of SEG viii, M. Schwabe 
edits, in Hebrew, a Greco-Jewish epigram found at Beth She'arim, J. and L. Robert 
discuss the leaden defixiones from Scythopolis (Beisan) published by Youtie and Bonner 
(cf. JHS lix. 280), and E. Loukianoff’s monograph on the basilica of Eleon on the Mount of 
Olives in Constantine’s time describes three mosaic texts of the fifth and sixth centuries a.d., 
one the epitaph of a Trpsap (urspos) xai f|youp£vos at Jericho and two commemorative texts 
from the Mount of Olives. N. Glueck’s explorations in Moab and Edom led to the dis- 
covery of a Greek inscription of the sixth or seventh century from Kh. Khaldeh, N.E. of 
the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, and G. E. Kirk’s analysis of the formulae appearing on 
early Christian graves in S. Palestine calls attention to the striking divergence in the usage 
of neighbouring towns, due to the varying elements in their population or to different cultural 
influences affecting them. 


X. Africa. 

The section of my survey which relates to Egypt and Nubia appears in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, xxvii. 153 ff. 

Vol. IX of the Supplevientum Epigraphicum Graecum is devoted to the inscriptions of North 
Africa, with the exception of those from Egypt and Nubia already collected in Vol. VIII, and 
to those of uncertain provenance. Unfortunately, the war has retarded the issue of the 
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second fascicule, but the first was published in May, 1939, and contained 712 items, all of 
them from Cyrenaica : of these, Gyrene claims 342, Ptolemais (Tolmeta) 58, and Teuchira- 
Arsinoe (Tocra) 303. In this collection the inscriptions of greatest general interest are a 
group of important political (Nos. 1-9) and religious (No. 72) documents from Gyrene and 
the constitutio of Anastasius from Ptolemais (No. 356). No further inscriptions from this 
district have appeared, but marked progress has been made with the restoration and inter- 
pretation of some well-known texts. L. Robert has improved in a number of points the 
text of the decree honouring Barcaeus, priest of Augustus (No. 4) ; a Gyrenean decree, to 
which are appended a letter and a rescript of ‘ King Ptolemy and Queen Gleopatra ’ (No. 5), 
has been re-examined by W. Otto, who regards Oliverio’s assignment of the dossier to 
108 B.C., in the reign of Ptolemy X Soter II, as assured, and by P. Roussel,®®® who, in view of 
the relations existing between Egypt and Gyrene towards the close of the second century b.c., 
challenges Oliverio’s view and maintains that column II certainly, and column I in all 
probability, date from the reign of Ptolemy VI Philometor; he further discusses ®®® an 
inscription (No. 62) erected at Gyrene in honour of Ptolemy X Soter II by Stolus 6 
ocpysSsccTpos Koi etti tcov tjvicov. E. V’olterra has dealt ®®^ with the ‘ Testament of Ptolemy 
the Younger ’ (No. 7) in connexion with his historical and juristic study of the will of 
Ptolemy Alexander II of Egypt. F. de Visscher examines ®®® the system of liturgies applied 
to newly enfranchised Roman citizens under the terms of the third of the Augustan edicts 
found at Gyrene (No. 8, 11 . 55-62), which throws light on the relations of provincials in the 
Greek provinces of the Empire to the cities of their origin after having been admitted to the 
Roman civitas; A. Wilhelm interprets ®®® the Gyrenean epigram (No. 63) of a.d. 2 praising 
the priest Pausanias for his services in the Marmaric War, and proposes to read xaipous 
instead of xaipoOi in its last line, and M. P. Gharlesworth includes ®’® among his documentary 
sources for Nero’s reign the bilingual record of Nero’s restoration to the Roman people of 
lands occupied by private citizens (No. 352). 

A metrical epitaph from Lambaesis commemorating a military doctor from Nicomedia 
is interpreted by L. Robert, and F. Icard edits ®'- a further series of seals and leaden 
bullae from Garthage, nineteen of which bear Greek legends. 

Marcus N. Tod 

Oriel College, Oxford. 


Leyden, 1938 {sic). 
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NOTES 


The Alleged Fortifications of Cnossus. — The belief 

that Minoan Crete relied on ships for defence is supported 
by the obvious absence of fortifications at almost all known 
sites. There are, however, a few works of early date 
I Middle Minoan) w’hich have been classed as defensive. 
One of them is a ‘ Cyclopean ‘ \vall round the top of Mt. 
Juktas,^ which seems to have formed a religious enclosure 
around the tomb of Zeus; it cannot be a fortification 
because it runs for a third of its course beside a 2000-foot 
precipice, where it is built just as strongly as elsewhere, and 
it ne\-er actually meets the cliff. The other remains are 
at Cnossus, and it is the contention of this paper that their 
military aspect has been overstated. 

Stretches of w’all at various points around the palace give 
the impression that it was in MM I times enclosed by a 
boundary wall.- Its thickness — slightly over one metre — 
proves that it cannot have been a normal enceinte w'ith 
wall-w'alk and parapet. In places, however, it forms the 


PRESUMED 
NORTH COURT 



Fig. I . — Pl.\x of ‘ Keep ’, Cnossus. 


edge of a terrace, where it might be considered defensi\e 
but for the fact that the ramp, which gave access to it from 
without, approaches it just left of a corner, so that fire from 
the terrace would be restricted to one side of an attacking 
force, and that the side on which shields were worn. 

It remains to consider a succession of buildings bv the 
North Entrance, which faced the sea and the greatest 
potential dangers. The oldest was apparently an isolated 
block, stretching between the Xoith and Central Courts, 
and dates soon after the beginning of the MM 1 period, 
perhaps to the 2ot}i century b.c. /Fig. i It was demol- 

^ Evans. Palace of Mmo<i, i. p. 156. fig. 1 13 a. b. A fuller 
publication would be uselul. 

= Ibid. iv. I, p. 49. figv 30, 34. 

’ Ibid. 1, p. 136, figs 100, loi ; rf. p. 450. and hi. p. 6. 
An early plan < BS.{, ix, ipo’-g. fig. ii; give-i the dimen- 
sions of Pits I-I\’ but not of \’ and \ I. which are shown 
in diiferent positions and of different shapes from the final 
plan. The dimensions given for the liist pits discovered 
are discrepant from the original reports previous vcjl. 


ished to ground level late in MM II. to allow a group of 
new apartments to occupy its site. All that survives there- 
fore is a part of the X. and W. walls, joining at approxi- 
mately a right-angle, and the complete foundations, which 
have rounded corners. The base of the upper wall con- 
sists of fine large blocks, the foundations of rubble. Six 
pits penetrate right through the foundations, which are 
7 metres deep. 

Evans called this building the ‘ Keep ' of the oldest 
palace, because the massive construction reminded him of 
an early X'orman castle. But only the foundations are 
massive ; the upper wall was no thicker than many another 
at Cnossus. Its north face varied in width because it has 
an irregular external outline at base; presumably it was 
intended to be buried to the present top. The west wall, 
which is stepped up, can give a better indication of the 
thickness of the lost superstructure, and its cross-section 
measures about i -30 m. or just over 4 feet. The comparison 
with X'orman keeps is unfortunate, for their walls are 
usually 8 to 12 ft. thick, and sometimes exceed 20 ft.* 

The question of whether the ‘ Keep ’ served a military 
purpose must therefore rest upon its plan, together with its 
size. It measured roughly 12 m. N.-S.. by 11-15 m. 

and so would compare with rather small keeps 
I'e.g. Portchester) or with the largest tower-residences of 
the late Middle Ages. The roof space could accommodate 
several score of defenders. Unless the height were so great 
that scaling-ladders could not reach the parapet, one 
would therefore expect the outline to be so designed as to 
concentrate the strength of the defence at any threatened 
point, and to reduce ‘ dead ground ’ to a minimum, par- 
ticular care being taken to offer an enemy no shelter behind 
salient masses of the structure. Those have always been 
main preoccupations in all countries when building isolated 
works of defence. But the Cnossus plan would help an 
enemy to a degree which could not fail to strike anybody, 
however primitive, who contemplated entrusting his life 
to these walls. The most glaring case is that of the X’.E. 
comer, which was apparently recessed on a 2 m. frontage 
to a depth of over a metre. Thus fire from the longer 
stretch of the east wall was blanketed, and the defence 
would be reduced to not more than 3 (or at most 4) men 
posted directly above. Again the recessing of the S. part 
of the W. side means the loss of 40^0 of the fire-power 
which could otherwise be directed against an enemy 
attacking the X'. part of this side. Yet the X'orth was pre- 
sumably the direction from which a hostile force would 
approach . 

It would therefore seem that the so-called ‘ keep ’ was 
not intended for defence. Perhaps a study of the founda- 
tions will give the clue to interpret its purpose or purposes — 
which may have differed on various levels. The pits be- 
neath the floor were explained soon after their discoverv' as 
dungeons, but a depth of 7 m. must be held excessive for 
that function, and prisoners could have dug their way 
through the clay at the bottom. Evans eventually decided 
thev were meant for storage. Pendlebury concluded they 
were cisterns, because some at least have an impervious 
lining of plaster or cement, .\nother argument in favour 

p. 36). A schematic plan of the MM I palace (Pendle- 
bury, Archaeolog} of Crete, fig. 13) is useful, though con- 
jectural. 

* Their prototype at Langeais — begun in 994, the oldest 
known defensive tower of the Middle .\ges — has a thickness, 
however, of only 3J ft. It is the only survivor of at least 
22 forts built by the same Count of Anjou for use in a 
constant struggle, and may be dismissed as a garrison post 
rather than a castle i^L. S. Armitage, Early .\orman Castles, 
P- 353 '• 

^ T he foundations 1 ianuring a slight batter, omitted on 
the accompam iiig plan, measure about 13 .. m-iy m. 
Evans says 13 20, by some slip.-' '^^op. cit. i, p. 138;. 




NOTES 


of that view may be deduced from the fact that they are 
deep enough — just deep enough, to judge by imperfect 
data — to penetrate the older deposits through which they 
are sunk.® For the foundations, in which the pits form 
gaps, go through a slope consisting of Neolithic and (to a 
lesser extent) Early Minoan strata, mostly restilting from 
the decay of mud-brick houses, and rest upon a bed of red 
potter’s clay. If the pits were really cisterns, the e.xcep- 
tional depth is no longer a mysters', because its object 
would be to prevent seepage in the loose Neolithic deposit 
and get an impervious base. 

The pits cover a total area of roughly 37 square metres 
so that their capacits- would exceed 50,000 gallons, if all 
were given an impervious lining. They would hold enough 
water for several hundred persons without replenishment 
in the dry months of summer. On the other hand the 
rainfall on the roof would supply no more than go®,, of 
capacity in a whole year, unless the climate has changed ; ‘ 
most of the water would have to be carried to the spot, 
unless pipes could be led from neighbouring buildings (e.g. 
across the Entrance Passage) . Perhaps the reason why the 
pits were so soon afterwards filled with earth, in the MM II 
reconstruction of the neighbourhood, may have been this 
awkwardness of inadequate gravity-supply. It is how- 
ever likely that some of the pits were not meant for cisterns 
but merely lightened the foundations : that is almost 
demonstrably the case with the smallest of them. 

This pit by the N.E. corner, III, is much smaller than 
the others, and its area was gratuitously diminished by 
setting it back from the north wall. On the S. too it 
may have failed to reach the partition tvhich can plausibly 
be restored running straight from between Pits I and II 
to the E. wall. If however this little pit was designed 
simply to save on the foundations, then there must have 
been some compelling motive for not enhancing the 
economy by further recessing the N.E. corner over its site. 
Perhaps one of the entrances to the building lay in the 
recess at the east end of the pit, which in that case could 
not be used as a cistern because a draw-hole in the fairway 
would be impracticable. 

It is tempting to restore another entrance in the S.W. 
recess, which still formed a separate room off the Central 
Court on the plan of M.M II : ® the doorway here would 
have opened S. in the salient face because this recess is so 
much deeper than that of the N.E. corner. passage 
could have linked these two doorways, cutting across 
Pit II and running the length of I and III: the right- 
angle turn involved would conform to the usual Minoan 
design for corridors and entrances. In spite of the excava- 
tor’s belief that his ‘ Keep ’ was detached, I suspect it 
formed an entrance. 

The expanses of solid foundation between pits must liave 
been largely weight-bearing, otherwise there would be no 
reason to build them, and the gaps between them are so 
narrow that the object cannot have been merely to carry 
the supports of a roof. There must have been an upper 
floor, resting on wooden columns, stone pillars or cross- 
walls, set upon the various pieces of foundation. Two sets 
of stairs would be needed to reach tire roof and may have 
been contris ed in the centre of the foundations and in the 
S.W. corner, where there is an exceptionally wide expanse : 
its purpose cannot be otherwise explained since the slope 
of the ground exerts a northward thrust alone ; which inci- 
dentally accounts for the slight extra solidity of the north 
wall at base). There would be need for a light-well in 
those portions of the groundfloor which could not be served 
by fanlights or windows, and Fit seems the most con- 
venient site for it. 

I'he so-called ' Keep ’ then may be interpieted as a sub- 
terranean reservoir, from which water could be drawn 

“ In the West Court 7-75 deep at one point, over 9 m. 
at another [ ibid, i, p. 34, fig, q), Evans speaks of the Keep 
being cut in ‘ the Neolithic cliff and of the ground falling 
away around there 'pp. 136, 149,1. 

‘ .\nnual rainfall 20 in. or 50 cm, ; practically nil from 
June to .August and trifling in September. The roof could 
catch 75 ' 150 ■ 0-501 cubic metres and the pits could hold 
.37 7 cu. m. 

* Ibid, i, fig. 152. 
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from mouths in the groundfloor. which consisted of small 
rooms accessible from both the X. court and the Central 
Court of the palace, while an upper floor comprised larger 
rooms and conceivably a portico against the X. face, open 
to the sea breeze.® It was not a military building but 
purely utilitarian, so far as our imperfect evidence can 
show. Its elevation can be visualised from the faience tablets 
of the * Tov\ti Mosaic', a few centuries later (? end of 
MM 11 A number of these models of buildings show a 
similar wall face of large blocks ; in the usual oriental 
manner, most have few, if any. windows, and those often 
set high above ground, but some had light-wells, to judge 
by the lantern-like attics of the type which has always 
been used in Egypt to cover the air-shafts which there corre- 
spond to light-wells. In passing, it may be said that Evans 
took these models to represent a fortified town and dis- 
tinguished some of them as towers of the city wall. These 
include one with a large window on the ground-floor, 
another with a large window level with the top of the door, 
another with a row of four doors occupying the entire 
facade — none of which can represent truly defensive build- 
ings. Certain models without doors, which he interpreted 
as house-backs facing the city wall, might equallv depict 
portions of a rambling building like the palaces of Crete. 
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Fig. 2. — Plan of Xorfh Entrance, Cnossus. 


He has also claimed that the Xorth Entrance at Cnossus 
alwavs showed a tendency towards fortifications.^^ The 
sketch '^Fig. 2) shows the most defensive-looking scheme, 
a late extension before the old Entrance Passage. It is 
clear that a slightly older ’ tower forming the south side 
of the pylon-like gateway, lies too far back to help in 
defending the approach, while its counterpart beyond the 
gateway is blanketed on the north bv a salient too short 
and narrow to have been designed as a serious fianking- 
work. The whole entrance seems to be meant onlv to im- 
press, like the monumental eatewavs of modern buildings 
that tulhl the same functions of palai e or government 
ofiices. I believe that the previous foims of this entrance, 
when It comprised a passage between ten aces bearing 
porticos, likewise had (nilv an ineidenial military value. 

1 o sum up. there ma\ have been Minoan furiihcations 
but no one haa vet recorded any.^- 

A. \V. Lawrfnce 


® 'I he foundations between Pits I to II and III to IV 
suggest a partition on the first as well as the ground floor. 

Ibid. i. p. 307, figs. 223. 226. 

Ibid, i, p. 393, figs. 132. 28b : ii. I. plan A. 

Evans and Peiidleburv have noted a number of way- 
side police-posts or * forts but there is no clear indication 
that anv of them had a more military character than the 
average modern gendarmerie-post. 
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A History of Cyprus. Vol. I : To the Conquest by 
Richard Lion Heart. By Sir George Hill. Pp. 
xvii — 352; pi. 16—2 maps and i text fig. Cam- 
bridge: Uni versit\' Press, 1940. 25^. 

This handsome volume is the first of a three-volume 
history of Ctprus, and carries the story from the earliest 
times to the English conquest by Richard Coeur-de-lion. 
It contains some e.xcellent illustrations, three good maps, 
an index and copious and elaborate footnotes. The special 
difficulties attending such a work have been clearly seen 
by the author himself : Cyprus has really had no continuous 
history of its own, but has lain always on the fringe of 
greater Powers; a certain discontinuity in treating of its 
history can therefore hardly be avoided. Each chapter 
must for this reason be regarded separately, and the author 
has made each of them extremely interesting. Many 
details, evidence of the writer’s care and learning, have 
been consigned to the notes : the text is in this way read- 
able as well as authoritative. The book begins with a 
chapter on the land, and then goes on to the Bronze Age. 
The author’s eminence as an archaeologist is a sure guarantee 
for the e.xcellence of all this part of the w’ork. In spite of 
the great amount that has been written about Ctprus, 
this is the first attempt at its complete history on any 
considerable scale, and is therefore to be %-eiy warmly 
welcomed. It should certainly be put into modern Greek, 
and be made accessible to the Cypriots, who have always 
a strong interest in the history of their island. The next 
volume, which will begin with the Lusignan period, when 
Cyprus had a histoiy really of its own, will be eagerly 
looked for. 

The appearance of the book is worthy of the press which 
has issued it and of the scholarship which has gone to its 
writing. 

R. M. D. 


Kuirpiaxal SirouSai. Vols. I and II, Edited by A. Aimi- 

LI.ANIDES, P. DikaIOS, A. I.NDIANOS and K. Spvrid.vkis. 

Vol. I, pp. xi -j- 187: \'oI. II, pp. 250; pi. 2, 5. 

Leukosia : Society of Cyprian Studies. 1937, 1938. 

These are the first two annual volumes of the Journal of 
a young society — the Society of Cyprian Studies — to which 
we wish to give a hearty welcome. There is an editorial 
board of four scholars, tvell known for their interest in 
the various periods of Cypriote culture — A. .\imilianides, 
P. Dikaios, .A. Indianos and K. Spyridakis. We can do 
no more here than indicate some of the articles, without 
derogation from the value ol others Nvhich lack of space 
compels us to omit. Readers of the JHS will probably 
be most interested in the contributions of Dikaios on 
Neolithic civilisation in Csprus, of Spyridakis on the 
ancient constitution of Idalium and on the Kcivov KuTTpicov, 
and of Sotiriou on that very puzzling Bvzantine church of 
St. Barnabas and the Tomb of the Apostle near Salamis. 
Aimilianides has a uselul account of the privileges and 
capitulations accorded to foreigners from Bvzantine to 
modern times, and what we judge to be a more important 
study of the laws affecting mixed marriages. Korallia 
Loizidou defends — not very successfully, we think — the 
traditional associaticin ot Samt Hilarion I with the moun- 
tain sanctuaiy of that name in the Keiynia range. Lastly 
we may mention two articles by Indianos, of which the 
first gives the text of two pages of a MS. in the Marciana 
continuing the Chronicle of George Bustron down to 1589. 
In his commentaiy the editor gives chronological lists of 
the various visitations of nature — locusts, drought, plague 
and earthquake — from which the island has suffered. 
Incidentally he criticises the translation previously 
published by Loizos Philippou of a passage from the 
diar)- of the secretary who accompanied Lala Mustafa on 
his expedition against Cyprus in 1570. But. as a Turkish 
scholar who has examined the text of the original makes 
clear to us, Philippou's translation is correct, only he has 


tacitly corrected a misprint of 16 for 26 Muharram. The 
translation given by Indianos, when confronted with the 
facts, makes nonsense. The second article is a useful 
account of the Dragomans of Cyprus under Turkish rule. 
Those who are interested in icons will be glad to find 
here something like a correct account of one of the latest 
specimens of that art, with the portraits of Hadji Joseph 
and his wife Anna, which has been the vdetim of much 
misinterpretation by the writers, Peristianes, Jeffery and 
Talbot Rice, who have hitherto dealt with it. Its date 
Indianos reads as 1776. We have mentioned enough to 
show the varied and interesting nature of the contents of 
these two volumes, w'hich justify the hope that the Society 
may resume its activities before long. It may not be im- 
proper to say here that the annual subscription was fixed 
at I or. 

G. H. 

Sparte. By P. Roussel. Pp. 216; pis. 16. Paris: 
E. de Boccard, 1939. 

In the compass of little more than two hundred pages 
Professor Roussel traces the course of Spartan historv' from its 
dawn to its decline, adding a glimpse of the afterglow in the 
city'’s revived prosperity under the Roman Empire. Not 
altogether an easy task, even for a historian so well qualified 
as is the author, but it has been performed with striking 
success. In fact it would be difficult to imagine a better 
brief survey of the Spartan achievement; and readers, 
however much, or little, they knew of the subject before- 
hand, will appreciate in particular the vigour and lucidity 
of the narrative, the avoidance of controversial minutiae 
and the refusal to draw parallels for or from modern systems 
of government. 

Familiar difficulties such as the Lycurgus question, 
the origins of the Ephorate and the reasons for the decline 
of Sparta in the early fourth centuiy, are treated with 
commendable clarity and restraint. The geographical 
background and the artistic achievement are given due 
emphasis, and the well -chosen illustrations include many 
delightful views of Laconian and Messenian landscape, 
and some typical products of archaic Laconian art. The 
reviewer will not, perhaps, be the only reader to wonder 
why the scene on the Arcesilas vase is described as the 
weighing and shipment of wool. W'hen circumstances 
permit this little volume to be readily available in this 
countiy, its merits will, we feel sure, be rapidly and widely 
appreciated. 

A. M. W. 

The Local Historians of Attica (Philological Mono- 
graphs XI). By L. Pe.vrsox. Pp. xii -f- 167. Phila- 
delphia: .Lmerican Philological Association, 1942. 
§2.25. 

It is strange that during the thirty years that have now 
elapsed since the late Dr. E. M. Walker published his 
lectures on the OxyrhvTicus Historian, and Professor F. E. 
Adcock contributed to Klio his article on the Solonian 
chapters of the Ath. Pol., practically nothing has appeared 
in English from either side of the Atlantic concerning the 
Fragments of the Greek Historians. Mr. G. L. Barber’s 
study of Ephorus (1935,) was a welcome exception. Rather 
than seek reasons for this phenomenon, let us note with 
approval that a young Yale graduate, Professor L. Pearson, 
has stepped boldly and successfully into the breach, and has 
followed up his recent monograph on the Ionian Historians 
with a comprehensive study of the local Historians of .Attica. 
This undertaking is to be welcomed for two reasons in 
particular: the author collects and draws attention to the 
many new fragments oi Att hides brought to light or identified 
since the publication of the F.H.G. by the brothers Muller 
in 1841-70 lUidot;, but not yet included in Jacoby’s 
Fragmente ; and he re-examines the validity of the view that 
the development and continuity of the ‘ Atthid ’ tradition 
is to be regarded as an established fact of literary histor)’. 
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These two objectives are successfully attained : the 
history of the Atthis is traced from Hellanicus down to 
Philochorus and Ister, in six chapters, to each of which is 
appended a bibliography which will be of real ser\-ice 
to the studious; and a final chapter deals with the Atthis- 
tradition in the light of the surviving material. Here the 
author gives us a timely reminder of the uneven, and often 
slender, nature of the evidence for the historical methods 
of many of these WTiters, and points out that whereas there 
is no real evidence to support the view (put forward by 
Wilamowitzl that there was a lost Atthis, later than that 
of Hellanicus, which established a fixed and semi-authorita- 
tive version of Athenian political history for the later 
‘ Atthidographers,’ there was, on the whole, a continuous 
literary tradition which the local historians kept alive with 
a certain degree of progress and development. Their 
characteristic interest in religious matters he traces back to 
Hellanicus. 

Among many other topics profitably discussed, which 
can only be briefly noticed here, are the Importance of 
Thucydides in keeping alive the traditions of local Attic 
history, and the presumable Identity of Androtion the 
historian with the opponent of Demosthenes: and the 
author’s reconstruction of the personalits’ of Philochorus 
and of his contribution to Attic history is a particularly 
convincing and helpful piece of work. Here is, in fact, a 
well-planned and pleasantly written work of solid learning, 
which leads us to hope for further activities bv the author in 
this field of research and interpretation. Three misprints 
which I have noticed will not serioush' mislead his manv 
readers (p. 26, note 90, ‘ G. F. Hicks4i ’ should be ‘ Hicks-Hill 
53 ’; p. 86, med., gives an incorrect reference to an early 
article by De Sanctis on the Ath. Pol.-, p. 125, 1. i, 424-5 
should of course be 424-3) . 

A. M. W. 

The Chronology oj Hellenistic Athens. By W. K. 
Pritchett and B. D. Meritt. Pp. xxxv 4- 158: 15 
text figs. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1 940. 

Confronted by the statement in the ‘ Foreword ’ that 
‘ this is essentially a book for specialists,’ a reviewer who 
can make no claim to that title is at a grave disadvantage. 
He can, however, assert with some confidence that any 
student at all interested in the intricate problems of the 
chronology of Hellenistic Athens will be well on the way 
to qualifying as a ‘ specialist ’ when he has mastered the 
contents of this \-olume. Such a student will probably be 
aware that in the twelve years that have now elapsed since 
the appearance of Dinsmoor’s monumental work on the 
Athenian Archons, the American excavations of the Agora 
at Athens have yielded an astoundingly rich harvest of 
inscriptions of the Hellenistic period ; and that these te.xts, 
as interpreted by Dow, Ferguson, Meritt, Pritchett, Schwei- 
gert and others, have enabled many gaps to be filled in 
our knowledge of the lists of Archons and .Secretaries, as 
well as of the actual details of the .Athenian calendar. 
He may even have been able to consult Dinsmoor’s recent 
work The Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries (1939; cf. the review in jHS Ixi. 41). 

The present work deals with many aspects of the prob- 
lems, paying special attention to the evidence to be obtained 
for the working of the tribal cycles by a re-examination of 
the inventories of the sanctuary of Asklepios [IG IT" 1532— 
39), and establishes beyond doubt that for the priests of 
Asklepios ‘ the controlling cycles were not those of the 
priests themselves, but rather in every instance those of 
the Secretaries of the Council’ (p. 37); this control is 
also established for the inventory of the Chalkotheke ilG 
H- 120) now known to belong to 353-2 B.c., a year which 
is shown to have nothing to do with the beginning or end 
ot a tribal cycle of the Secretaries of the Treasurers of 
..\thena. The tribal cycles of the last-named officials in 
the fourth century are again discussed pp. 37—42,), with 
conclusions that for the most part support Ferguson’s 
arrangement, namely, from 401-0 b.c. a reversed rotation, 
broken midway through the second cycle in 386-5, then 
three cycles in ’ allotted ’ order (for which the evidence is 
still, admittedly, very scanU l, followed by a return to 
forward rotation, decided on in 356-5, the first year of the 
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fifth Metonic cycle, and instituted in the following year 
with the tribes next in official order to those that happened 
to be in office in 356-5. It is certainly significant that 
this change proves to be equally valid for the Secretaries 
of the Council and the Priests of Asklepios. 

The other contribution of outstanding value for 
fourth-centur\' chronology is the discussion (ch. I) of the 
cycles of 307-6 B.c., when the ‘ democratic ’ form for the 
preamble to decrees was restored. After a careful recon- 
sideration of all the existing documents the conclusion 
reached is that whilst the vear began as ' ordinary ' with 
a twelve-fold Prytaiiy division, it was decided, during 
Gamelion, to add an extra month, making the year inter- 
calary, and the extra thirw days so produced were dis- 
tributed among the last six Prytanies. The new tribes 
Antigonis and Demetrias were ready to function by the 
middle of the vear, and were inserted as Prvtanies \TI 
and VHI. 

A brief glance at the discussion of the many disputed 
dates for third-centurv' Archons in the light of new docu- 
ments or improved readings shows that Polveuktos (os 
UciAa troWia irXdyxSri) is not after all allowed to rest in the 
haven of 243-2 (cf. Hesp. VH. 136 f.), but returns to 249-8, 
as fixed by Dinsmoor (in 1931 1, Kydenor moving in to 
the vacated year; that the long-debated demotic of the 
Secretary of Diomedon’s year (now' 247-6) is restored as 
■A[vayupdCTio5] (HI; ; (the authors reject the A and dis- 
believe in the A propounded by other authorities, but 
believe that a tendency to crowding of the letters justifies 
the restoration of an eleven-letter demotic in the ten 
spaces). Another wandering Archon, Peithidemos, comes 
to rest in 267-6 (which will no doubt win Dr. Tarn's 
approval). For the still mysterious break in the cycles in 
247, which the authors ip. v) consider ' an established 
fact,’ ‘ having no good reason to offer, they have refrained 
from giving any . . , being confident that further study 
will find the answer.’ 

These, and many other newly established dates both in 
the third and second centuries, are all set out in the Table 
(pp. XV— xxxv), which gives the lists of .Archons, Secretaries, 
and (as far as possible) Priests of Asklepios from 307-6 to 
10 1 -o B.c., accompanied by the essential literar>' and 
epigraphic references. 

It is needless to illustrate further the far-reaching import- 
ance of this book, which displays all the lucidity of exposi- 
tion and precise documentation that we expect from Pro- 
fessor Meritt and his collaborators. Above all, it commends 
itself bv its integrity of method, for the reader never feels 
that evidence is being strained to fit in with a preconceived 
conclusion, and difficulties are frankly faced and allowed 
their full weight. It is admirably indexed and printed 
(one misprint occurs on p. 19, [fitTEpoA£y56]v), and is a 
pleasure to handle. 

A. M. W. 

Epigraphica Attica (Martin Classical Lectures , IX) . 

By B. D. Meritt. Pp. x -r 157; 22 text figs. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press (London : 
Humphrey Milford), 1940. lu. 6(/. 

Professor Meritt has here reprinted, with the addition of 
notes and illustrations, four lectures delivered at Oberlin 
College, Ohio, in 1939. His main purpose, which is achieved 
with his customaiy lucidity of presentation and an apt 
choice of examples, all taken (as his title implies) from -kttic 
documents, is to demonstrate how the well-trained epi- 
graphist goes about his task. In other words, to show what 
are the essential requirements of the science and technique 
of epigraphy in the light of modern methods and of the 
standards of modern scholarship. 

In four chapters he deals with Reading, Reconstruction, 
Lettering and Restoration : in the first he emphasises the 
value and the limitations of photographs and squeezes as an 
aid to the establishment of a corroded or fragmentary text ; 
in the second he defines and illustrates the meaning of 
‘ architectural ' epigraphy, t.e., the treatment of inscriptions 
as three-dimensional monuments, whether or no they are 
engraved on more than one face of the stone ; in the third 
he protides a well-balanced discussion of the question of 
recognising the hand of the same stone-cutter in different 
texts; ancl in his final chapter he handles the more con- 
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troversial topic of the extent to which conjectural restoration 
is permissible in filling lacunae in fragmentary texts. 
Here he stands forward boldly in favour of the practice, 
subject to the necessars’ limitations imposed by the nature 
of the contents and the architectural requirements of the 
stone. He effectively reminds us that epigraphy is an 
essentially progressive and co-operative science, and that 
the proposal of a reasonable restoration may lead, sooner or 
later, to a more satisfactory, and perhaps to a completely 
convincing one. Professor Meritt makes admirable use, in 
support of his plea, of the small fragment from col. I. of the 
Tdfis Oopou record, of which Boeckh first tried to restore 
the few surviving letters to form a continuous rubric ; and, 
which, after a centurs’ of progressive effort, to which he 
himself has effectively contributed, has now been identified 
beyond anv possibility of doubt, as containing half a dozen 
Carian place-names. This is by no means the least valuable 
part of his small book, from which epigraphists will learn 
with profit by what laborious steps the author has made 
himself a master in the field of .\ttic epigraphv. 

■ -A.. M. W. 

Etudes Epigraphiques et Philologiques (Biblio- 

theque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Fasc. 

272). By Loos Robert. Pp. 343; pi. 16. Paris: 

Champion. 1938. 80 fr. 

It would be impossible to convex an adequate idea of 
the rich and varied contents of this volume within the 
limits of a short notice, but for the fact that some of the 
principal documents discussed in it have already been 
mentioned m Mr. M. X. Tod's Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 
1937-38 {JHS lix. 241 ff. I. In the circumstances a brief 
surt'ey of the contents, with references to the items included 
in that article, and with the addition of a few comments, 
will perhaps prove acceptable. 

Ch. I (pp. 7-1 12: for §§ 1-4 and 6, Tod, p. gGiL 
We may note also (a) some valuable corrections and 
elucidations to the long list of victors in the fourth cele- 
bration of the ‘ Pythian ’ games at Thessalonika in .x.D. 252 
(published by S. Pelekides, 19361 : (A) the corrected inter- 
pretation of a decree from the .Athenian Agora (Hesp. VI. 
448, No. 3), which in fact refers to the honouring of 6£copoi 
to be sent by Ephesos to attend the Ptolemaia at Athens, 
and is not, as first explained, an invitation to Athens to 
send representatives to a festival at Ephesos: (c) two 
fragments of a stele from Megara (IG VH. 16, in the 
British Museum) are re-examined and prove to contain 
the remains of letters received from other cities, including 
Medeon and Corcyra(?) in acknowledgement of the 
announcement of a Alegarian festival in honour of .Artemis 
Soteira : ich ground less familiar to epigraphists is explored 
in a long section (pp. 76-108) devoted to Musicians, 
.Athletes and .Acrobats in the astrological writers, with 
special reference to Fr. Cumont's study {L ’fgypie des 
Asttologues ' . 

In Ch. II (pp. 113-50: Tod, p. 269) among the docu- 
ments relating to MriTpoScopa, the benefactress of the city 
of Chics, one as now restored shows that she twice held 
the eponymous Stephanephoria of the city, and another, 
that this office was held, at some date in the reign of Xero, 
by King .Antiochus I\" of Commagene. Ch. Ill ipp. 
151-218] discusses many of the names claimed as .Anatolian 
by bundyvall m Die Einheimiichen ,\anu:i der Lykier, and 
shows that a ccmsiderable number of them are really (and 
quite obviously) Greek, or octasionally Maceclonian, 
Thiatian or Latin: and deals yyith a feyv unusual names 
from other sources, such as Kivros. 

Ch. I\ (pp. 219-36 , ‘Contributions a un lexique 
epigraphique,' is a miscellany, of yvhich the chief portion 
discusses yvith a full documentation the use and meaning 
ol the word SpricrKsicc. yvhirh, apparently of Ionian origin, 
is not lound in Greek literature or inscriptions betyveen 
Herodotus and the time of .Augustus. 

C.h. \ pp. 237-86'. ■ Philulogie ct geogiaphie,' includes 
the acute conjecture that ‘ .Mirana ' in Pliny's list of cities 
near Delphi \H I\'. 8' — Mucovia ‘Muauiai (cf. Thuc. iii. 
101 : Pau'. X. 38. 8, etc. . recently located by Pappadakis 
at Hagia Thymia s.s.-yv. of .Amphissa . as Leake had 
originally suggested. 'I hen the authrjr cros-es the Aegean 
to deal yyith the much-discussed list of Carian cities grouped 


together in col. I of the Td^i; Oopou of 425 B.c. [IG I.- 63 ; 
cf. Tod, 249). Some of the names in dispute have since 
been settled, but his demonstration of the unsoundness of 
the conjecture [KoulCTTp]aTos| [In AuKiaji (ibid., col. II) is 
vigorous (to say the least) and unansyveiable. Xo less 
forceful are his criticisms of ‘ corrections ’ of ethnics lately- 
proposed by Zingerle (cf. Tod, 242), leading up to the 
reminder that in such studies ‘ la critique paleographique 
ne pent i^i reussir que si elle est maniee par qui s’interesse 
a I’histoire et a la geographic,’ yvith yvhich feyv yvould be 
found to disagree. In the same chapter is a full e.xposition 
of the evidence for locating the site of Col. lulia Parlais 
at Barla, on the yv. bank of Lake Egerdir (cf. his lilies 
d’Asie Alineure, p. 98-), as was originally suggested by 
.Arundell in 1834. but ahvays rejected by Ramsay. This 
may be commended as a model of constructive reasoning, 
the final proof being supplied by the discovery at Barla 
(in 1914, cf. Annuario Scuola Arch. Atene, iii. 1921) of an 
inscription including the phrase Itri 5udv[6]p(cov), for this 
mention of duumviri proves that here yvas in fact a Roman 
colony, which, by a process of exclusion, can only have 
been Parlais. 

Ch. VI (pp. 287-92 ; Tod, p. 260) discusses the fragment 
of a s,c. relating to Coronea, yvhich is not only contem- 
porary yvith the yvell-known s.c. of 170 B.c. for Thisbe 
{Syll.^ 646), but must presumably be the actual decree 
referred to by Livy (xliii. 4), yvho yvrongly dates it to 
1 71 B.c. 

Ch. VII (pp. 293-316: Tod, p. 253!.) demands rather 
fuller treatment, for it comprises the most noteyvorthy of 
all the neyv documents in the volume, namely the two 
stelai from Acharnai, of which the first, adorned above 
with a relief, but incomplete below, is a decree of the 
local demesmen relating to the erection of altars to .Ares 
and Athena Areia. The second, engraved by order of a 
priest of those deities, contains the full text of the ephebic 
oath, for which hitherto we have had to rely on versions, 
yvhich conflict somewhat, preserved by Stobaeus and 
Pollux. The new copy, agreeing on the whole more 
closely yvith the former, supports the reading itAsIco 61 xai 
dpeico as against the corrupt phrase in Pollux ‘ ttAeuctco 61 xoi 
dpoCTco’, which has led to some reckless and improbable 
conjectures. This oath is followed by the text of the 
apocryphal oath taken by the Athenians before the battle 
of Plataea : it proves to include certain phrases not given 
in either of the tyvo known versions quoted by Lycurgus 
[c. Leocralem) and Diodorus, which are apparendy derived 
from a common original. Both stelai belong to the fourth 
century- b.c., and, to judge by the script, are rather later 
than 350 B.C., though the editor does not suggest an e.xact 
date. He suggests, however, yvith much probability, that 
the engraving of these oaths was inspired, directly or 
indirectly, by Lycurgus, yvhich would be fully in accord 
yvith yvhat is knoyvn of that statesman's patriotic sentiments 
and antiquarian piety. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this rich hary-est of 
learning 13 presented yvith the author’s customary lucidity, 
and reveals on every- page his profound and perhaps 
unrivalled acquaintance with epigraphical material and 
cognate literature. 1 he book is admirably- produced, and 
deserves a special yvord of gratitude for the indices and 
the photographs. 

It is perhaps hardly suiprising that a careful reading 
reveals occasional traces of haste, notably in die inaccurate 
spelling of English yvords quoted in the foomotes. [On 
pp. 165—68 I have noted four instances: on pp. 242-67 
eight more.] Xor has the author’s extremely' high standard 
of accuracy- been quite consistently- maintained in his 
transcription of the fragments ol the MT]Tpo5cipa inscriptions 
troin Chios (Ch. II;, lor a study of the photographs neces- 
sitates a feyv minor corrections: p. 129. .A. 1. ic; auvTtav 
for oup-irav; p. 130, B, 1. i, ? KjciTao-K;[u]a-a6i for aias 
Kai A.a6i : 1. 3, 6iGtvy'EAouat lor 6ic£yylAAo'jai : 1. 5. oynaoplvcov 
for cryriCTapIvcov ; 1. 8, surely OTroJy6f|S: p. 132, D, 1. 2, the 
sixth letter is cleaily M not N, enabling us to restore 
[KA3u6ia MpTpjoScjpc! p[r|]5l e .] t 

^ Some ol the readings here corrected represent readings 
of the original publications, yvhich, hoyvever, L. R. has 
not commented on. 
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Finally, it may be noted, with genuine surprise and 
regret, that the author is less fully acquainted than might 
have been expected with Spartan inscriptions of the Imperial 
period, whether published in IG i or in the Annual of 
the British School. Thus, in an invaluable collection of 
the et idence for eponjmous offices held by Kings and 
Emperors in Greek cities, his references to the tenure of the 
Patronomate at Sparta by Hadrian (p. 145I include only 
the three examples contained in IG V. i ; but subsequent 
discoveries reported in BSA xxvi. and xxix. have shown 
that the second of his three instances is based on a false 
restoration and must be discarded, whereas a fresh example 
(xxvi. p. 170, I, D 3) is to be added. .A.gain, IG V. i, 37 
might well have been cited as another example of an 
embassy being sent to .A.elius Caesar in Pannonia: in an 
interesting discussion of the name Znipaf (p. i88f.) a 
Spartan e.xample might have been quoted (restored, with 
great probability for [ITJupa?, BSA xxvi. p. 64, i 4, by 
Wilhelm -) : and the list of instances of the word apqciKEia 
should certainly have included the small altar to Zeus 
Hypsistos, in which this word occurs in the plural (BSA 
xxvi. 223 f.). The trifling nature of these criticisms and 
omissions only emphasises the more clearly the profound 
erudition of Robert's book. 

M. W. 

Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions ; The Near 
East, 200 B.C.-A.D. 1100 (Quarterly of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Palestine, Supplement to 
Vol. IXl. By M, Avi-'i'ON.XH. Pp. 125. Jerusalem 
and London: Humphrey Milford (for the Government 
of Palestine), 1940. 8r. 

Mr. Avi-Yonah has long been familiar to all who are 
interested in Palestinian archaeology, chiefly, though by 
no means solely, for his Mosaic Pavements in Palestine, and 
he has now increased our indebtedness to him by giving 
us what is incomparably the best available account of the 
use of abbreviations in Greek inscriptions, superseding the 
veiy imperfect lists drawn up by Franz. Reinach and 
Larfeld. Geographically the field of his inquiry comprises 
North Africa, Western Asia, South Russia and the Balkan 
Peninsula (except NIacedonia, Greece and the Greek islands), 
chronologically it e.xtends from 200 B.c. to .x.D. noo; but 
both in space and in time it by no means rigidlv observes 
these boundaries. 

After a brief preface (pp. 1-4) explaining the purpose, 
arrangement and limitations of the present study and a 
list (pp. 5-8) of abbreviations used to indicate the books 
and periodicals examined, the author gives a long and 
elaborate introduction (pp. 9-44'; in which he discusses 
(i) the definition and characteristics of Greek epigraphical 
abbreviations, their subject-matter and their historical 
development, (2) the methods of abbresiation — chiefly 
‘ suspension ’ (the omission of one or more letters at the 
close of a word, as in our ' Rev.’ or ‘Jan.'i and 'con- 
traction ’ (the omission of one or more letters from the 
interior of a word, as in 'Bart.’ or 'Mr.') — and the vexed 
question of the relation of contraction in general to that 
ol the nornina sacra, (3) abbreviation maiks and their 
chronological sequence, the doubling of the last letter to 
denote a plural and the use of alphabetic numerals to 
denote words or phrases. The main section of the work 
(pp. 45-123) consists of (ill an alphabetical catalogue of 
4130 abbreviations of both types, with references and, 
where possible, dates, [b] a list of sigla, [c) addenda, 
derived mainly from periodicals published between 193b 
and 1938, and irf, a table of abbreviations arranged in 
the chronological order of their first appearances. 

Mr. .\vi-Yonah has fulfilled his exacting task with an 
industry and thoroughness deserting of the highest praise 
and has spared himself no trouble in pursuance of his 
twofold aim ' to help the student and the epigraphist.’ 
Every page of the book attests his unflagging diligence, 
his attention to detail and his keen interest in evert' aspect 
of the subject. True, it would not be difficult to call in 
question individual points of interpretation (though the 
author's frank statement that ' the abbreviations and their 
solutions are given as indicated by the souices, e\en where 
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the reading proposed is, in my opinion, wrong ’ blunts 
the edge of criticism'), to draw attention to inconsistencies 
and errors in accentuation or in word-forms,^ and to main- 
tain that an appreciable number of the examples here 
collected are due not to deliberate abbreviation but to 
the carelessness of the designers, engravers, or copvists of 
the inscriptions. But to do so would be to run a grave risk 
of obscuring the merits of the book. It does not, indeed, 
mark finalitv ; some day someone, perhaps Mr. .\vi-Yonah 
himself, will extend the survey to Greek inscriptions prior 
to the second century B.c. and to Greece, Italy and Sicily, 
even if it may appear advisable to restrict it to ‘ Greek,’ 
as distinct from ‘ Byzantine,’ epigraphy by fixing as its 
lower limit, say, .x.D. 400. Meanwhile we hat e a firm 
foundation upon which to build and therein a contribution 
of great and permanent value to epigraphical studies. 

M. X. T. 

Anatolian Studies presented to William Hepburn 
Buckler. Edd. W. M. Calder and J. Keil. Pp. 
xviii 382; pi. 12-7- to text figs. Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. 351. 

It is with a feeling of nostalgia that one re-reads this 
Buckler Festschrift, a monument of international co- 
operation offered to a world on the brink of war : to 
turn its pages is to attend again in spirit the International 
Epigraphic Congress, for here we can read contributions 
by some of the greatest scholars of the day. British, .\merican, 
Fiench, Dutch, Belgian. German and .\ustriau, a goodly 
company now, alas, sundered. .\s is onlv right in a volume 
dedicated to one of the greatest living epigraphists, much of 
the material is epigraphic, but, in the manner of in honorern 
volumes, the contents range over the fields of histoix', 
religion, numismatics, sculpture and philologx'. 

Even to list the authors and titles of the contributions 
would exceed the space at my disposal, and a critical 
review is out of the question, but. without making inx idious 
comparisons, one may mention some of the outstanding 
contributors. The names of .Adolph IVilhelm. doyen of 
epigraphists. Louis Robert, .M. Fod. B. D. Meritt and 
J. J. E. Hondius are a guarantee of the high standard of 
the volume. W. M. Calder, Buckler's collaborator in 
.\/.4.\/.4 VI, studies the so-called Eumeneian formula, while 
A. Cameron, joint editor of .M.l.MA W makes a systematic 
study of ©PEnTOS and related terms in the inscriptions of 
.\sia Minor, a welcome aid to our knowledge of social 
conditions in the Empire. These and other items are 
fully listed in the Bulletin Izpigraphique. REG Hi, 1939, to 
which the reader is referred for critical reviews. 

.Archaeology is represented by Miss \V. Lamb, D. M. 
Robinson and Sir George Hill, religion by F. Cumont 
and J. Keil. while M. RostovtzefI', the late Tenney Frank, 
D. Magie. J. G. C. /Anderson, R. Syme, and the late 
Sir William Ramsay, writing not very happily on his own 
province of Galatia, complete the melange with historical 
contributions. 

Xot the least interesting feature is a compilation by 
Mrs. Buckler, herself a well-known Bvzantine scholar, of a 
bibliography of her husband's writings, ranging over a 
period of nearly fifty years, in which one can trace the 
e\ olution from the lawyer who writes on ' Torts of Lunatics,’ 

■ Sales on the Instalment Plan,' ' Railway Regulations in 


^ .A ver\' few illustrations must suffice. £A aio;; p. 63) 
should be GA ciia , GTTWwiosi (p. 63 ‘ EriGwiovi, EEC t6s) 
;p. 811'' EEC'Tti'. and OMB^Ttos; (p. 90) OMBeIttiS': 

AYH .p. 32) Stands fur AO' p q Aici; rather than for Au pgAi q, 
©CJtDlAATON p. 71) for 6 eycotyiA eerr ertou rather than for 
0 E coipiXaTov, EKOC 0 H . p. 62 ^ for ekoct aij ?q rather than for 
^ol) Ko Soiifj thJq; GPEN ' p. 38) should be EIPHN i cf. p. 62) ; 
EYKAlCTg p. 681 appears in Dunaud's publication \Rev. 
Bibl. 1933, 248 no, 73: as e u'.KAitj.Tci too uic , but the 
facsimile clearly shows EviAicrrou, i.e. EyKAsierrou; the reading 
KATASOHKAX (BCH XIII. 344; gi\es rise to the entries 
6HKAC ;ouv. 00X05 p. 70' and C to s p. 100 . whereas a 
glance at the later and better publication of the inscription 
in question \IG xii . 7 ‘ . 412; shows that we must read Kcrra 
ou[vj00,Kas, the uv ha\ ing been originally omitted and later 
inserted abo\e the line. 
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France ’ to the consummate scholar who began his epi- 
graphical career so auspiciously in 1912 with ‘ Greek 
Inscriptions of Sardis/ helped to found the American 
Society' for Archaeological Research in Asia Minor, laboured 
valiantly to preserve Anatolian monuments, crowning his 
achie\ ements as joint editor of MAMA \'I. This handsome 
volume, even those who are not partial to melanges will 
agree, is an offering worthy of the great scholar, humanist 
and friend it honours. 

J. M. R. CORMACK 

A History of the Delphic Oracle. By H. W. P.arke. 

Pp. viii— 457; pi. 8. Oxford; B. H. Blackw'ell, 1939. 

2ir. 

On the whole, the Delphic Oracle has had rather a bad 
Press in this country. !Most British historians have favoured 
the democratic side, and Delphi has, rightly or wrongly, 
been taken for an opponent of freedom ; it supported 
Xerxes, it was wholeheartedly on the Spartan side in 431, 
and it was an ally of Philip of Macedon. The ambiguity 
of its replies was a stock joke in antiquity ; they seem to 
have been taken more seriously in modem times, and the 
occasional comparison of Delphi with the Vatican was not 
meant to be a compliment to either institution. The anti- 
Delphi view has been upheld most recently by Professor 
Thomson and Professor Farrington; occasionally it has 
been said on the other side that Delphi took up a humane 
attitude on questions of slavery and the treatment of 
subject races, but there ha\e been few lengthy studies of 
the oracle for its own sake; in Dr. Parke’s bibliography 
the English works are very much in a minority, and of 
them many are articles. 

In the four hundred pages of the present work, Dr. 
Parke has several things to say in defence of the oracle. 
To the accusation that it opposed democracy he returns a 
flat denial ; in Thebes and Megara governments were 
told to refer matters to the electorate, and no support 
was given to the interventionist campaigns against Cleis- 
thenes in Athens. The hostility of the Athenian Left, as 
expressed by Aeschylus and Euripides, is due less to any 
permanent ideological attitude of the oracle than to its 
temporary support of Sparta in 432; and this can be 
attributed to the fear of Phocianising tendencies on the 
part of .\thens, as shown a generation or so earlier. Indeed 
most modern commentators, in their criticism of the oracle, 
seem to have overlooked the citizen body of Delphi itself; 
and many things, including the medism of 480, can be 
attributed to the enlightened self-interest of the Delphians 
themselves. 

As for the charge of ambiguity. Dr. Parke ingeniously 
makes out that the most obviously ambiguous replies are 
themselves most likely to be the vatkinia post eventum ; the 
most probably genuine ones are those like that given to 
the Siphnians, which could be twisted to fit practically 
any happening — though to my mind he scarcely does 
justice to the brilliant obscurity of the prophecy dealing 
with the battle ol Sepeia ; especially the phrase ptyct k06os 
£11 ‘ApyeioiCTiv which could equally well mean “ win 

glorv' m Argive territory ’’ i.e. a Spartan victoi-y l, or “ win 
praise among the -Argives ’’ (i.e. a victory for the Argive 
Heia;. As lor Croesus boiling the tortoise, he does not 
refer this to second sight or even to collusion; the whole 
story he regards as pure fiction, and it is difficult to sup- 
pose him wrong. 'I he praise of Socrates has been con- 
sidered to be simply a pat on the back for a submissive 
lackey (though if .Socrates had been the acquiescent 
nonentity represented by Farrington he would hardly have 
spoken as fieelv' as he did in the time of the Thirty Tyrants 1 ; 
Parke can only say that we do not know enough about 
Socrates in the prc-432 davs to tell on what this reply 
may be based, but suggests that it was simply an answer of 
the type that confirms an already existing opinion, and 
that the oracle had done nothing but give a negative reply 
to the question ' Is anybody wiser than Socrates.-’ ’ 

However, it is m his account of the genesis of the oracle 
that Dr. Parke is most interesting. He points out that it 
is unusual for a god to be served by a priestess, and 
suggests that the Pv thia was a survival ol the time when the 
Oracle belonged to Mother Earth, and had adopted a 
rather awkward modus iiiendi with the male Priest of 


Apollo. Unfortunately this theory is not worked so far 
as it might be; a chapter has been devoted to the stories 
of the role of Delphi in the Messenian Wars, and the 
humanity showm in 454 B.c. has been noted (though I 
would personally have preferred the date to be given as 
460) ; but I do not see any reference to the condemnation 
of the Milesian terror against the ‘ unwarlike Gergithes.’ 
Xow it would be unreasonable to expect the leaders of a 
small priestly state in seventh, or even fifth, century' 
Greece, to hav'e humanitarian or abolitionist views that 
would have seemed extreme even in a democracy; but 
may W'e not suppose that there was some sy'mpathy between 
Delphi and the pre-Dorian populations of Greece ? If that 
were so, an e.xplanation might be found in the priestess of 
the pre-Dorian Earth-mother, w'ho surviv'ed to balance the 
Achaeo-Dorian Apollo ; and there may ev'en be some con- 
nection with the double monarchy at Sparta, if indeed 
there is any deep significance in the pan-Peloponnesian 
attitude of the Agiad dynasty'. If that were so, perhaps 
the famous instruction to ‘ beware of a lame reign ’ may' 
have been something more than a mere verbal quibble 
designed to be useful to oracle-mongers and king-makers in 
future centuries. Parke does not follow far along this 
track; but he points out the way to some fascinating 
investigations. 

Altogether, Dr. Parke has done a great deal for the 
good name of the Delphic Oracle; and he has done a 
great deal more for such of us — and they' w'ere many — 
who wanted to know the exact machinery' of consultation, 
and the ritual and etiquette of the Delphic pilgrimage. 
One still feels that the Delphic priesthood was an organisa- 
tion of impostors living on human credulity; but I think 
we cannot help feeling rather more indulgent to them 
after reading Parke’s apologia. Howev'er, it cannot be 
too firmly emphasised that this work is primarily one not 
of controversy but of information; and as a book of refer- 
ence and a summary of all that is known, and of a great 
deal that most of us have hitherto had no means of know- 
ing, we can be sure that it will perform a valuable serv'ice 
for a long time to come. 

H. W. Stubbs 

Greek Popular Beligion. By Martin P. Nilsson. Pp. 
xviii -r 166; pi. 15. XewYork; Columbia University 
Press. London; Humphrey Milford, 1940. $2.50. 

This book is the first of a new series. The American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions having 
handed over its functions to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the latter is cari'ying on the good work 
begun in 1896 by Rhys Davies' lectures on Buddhism. 
better choice for the fresh start could hardly have been 
made. Works on Greek mythology, philosophy, state cults 
and higher religious developments are numerous and, many' 
of them, good ; it has not been so easy' to get information, 
accessible to a non-specialist, on the very' legitimate problem 
of what the average decent Greek, who was neither priest, 
poet, philosopher nor prophet, thought and did about his 
gods. One reason is that surviving literature does not tell 
us very' much about the subject, and recourse must often 
be had to archaeology' and also to folklore, including that 
of modern Greece. An archaeologist, therefore, who is 
also well seen in philology, in sympathy with the ‘ philo- 
logical anthropology ’ of recent years, but not with its 
more hazardous theories, and, not the least important 
point, possessed of a hereditary understanding of the 
countryside and its ways, was the obvious person to supply' 
and interpret the facts in a book which, without being full 
of minute detail, is never for a moment unscholarly. 

Briefly, its se\en chapters start with the peasantry of 
early Greece and their practices and half-articulate beliefs; 
go on to tell of the highest development of the ancient 
cult of rustic deities, the Eleusinian Mysteries; explain 
the importance of family worship and the changes wrought 
by the transference of gods and their adorers to cities and 
great assemblies such as the Games ; give a fair account, 
neither over- nor under-emphasising, of the part played 
by superstition, some of it crass enough, and end by deal- 
ing with the phenomena of a religion becoming more and 
more individualistic, such as belief in Hell, the emphasis 
on seers and oracles and the tendency to choose one's own 
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gods instead of accepting those to which, as the author 
puts it (p. I2i), one was born. 

Many veiy good points are made: good especially, 
because they stress things not at once obvious to a learner, 
or indeed to some who are well past the elemental^' stages 
of this study. For instance, we have, on p. 23, a few 
words on the calendar which put it in its proper place in 
the histor\- of religion. On p. 90, the increasing remoteness 
of the great cit>'-gods is rightly given as a reason for the 
importation of new and by no means always better deities. 
On p. 1 16 and elsewhere, survivals are dealt with moder- 
ately and with good critical sense. The last chapter 
explains in a most satisfactory way the position of seers and 
diviners as champions of orthodoxy, if so it may be called, 
against Sophist attacks. 

The learned apparatus of the book is light and its length 
very moderate. Hence several things which are doubtful 
have to be left without full discussion, as ‘ pre-deistic ’ 
rites (p. 28 sq.), the author’s as against Deubner’s views of 
the Choes (p. 34), the importance of Orphism, in several 
passages, and the question (p. 119) whether Hell is realiv 
a Greek invention. The reviewer thinks he has found one 
or two minute errors, not worth listing, and the generally 
tvell-produced book suffers slightly from some of the illus- 
trations being on too small a scale to be clear. All these 
are trifles. 

H.J.R. 

The Religion ol Greece in Prehistoric Times. The 
Sather Lectures, XVII. By .\xel W. Pcrsson. 
Pp. 189; pi. 1 1 -r 29 text figs. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles : U niversity of California Press, and Cam- 
bridge Universitv’ Press, 1942. i-2s. 

Dr. Persson’s account of prehistoric Greek religion is 
based upon precise observation of his archaeological 
material and general inference from cults in the nearer 
‘ Afrasian ’ countries. There is also a chapter on its sur- 
vivals in classical Greek religion and another on comparisons 
with that of the Nordic Bronze Age. His archaeological 
evidence consists mainly of twenty-eight engraved signet- 
rings from Crete and the Greek Mainland, tather more 
than have hitherto been counted among religious docu- 
ments ; their subjects are excellently reproduced in enlarged 
photographs and are very fully, ingeniously and plausibly 
described. A twenty-ninth illustration shows the elaborate 
design of the ' Ring of Minos ’ con\ incingly analysed into 
three subjects which have been copied with inadequate 
knowledge from other rings. The ‘ Ring of Nestor ’ and 
those of the ‘ Thisbe Treasure ’ are more discreetly by- 
passed. Dr. Persson's conclusion is that Minoan-NIyce- 
naean religion as shown in the pictorial series of the signets, 
even in the bull-fighting scenes, was principally concerned 
with the annual vegetation cycle, in which human death 
and burial were involved. He finds here a single goddess 
and a young god whom he identifies or compares with the 
divine consorts of fertility cults in .Asia Minor, Syria, Baby- 
lonia and Eg\pt. The multiplicity of deities apparently 
persisting from prehistoric times, in later Greek cult and 
mythology, is reasonably explained by the adoption of 
invocatory epithets as proper names, partlv through the 
ignorance of the Hellenic population, partly through their 
inclination towards definite ideas and persons in religion. 

E.J. F. 

The Legacy of Egjrpt. Edited by S. R. K. Gl.vnville. 
Pp. XX +424; pi. 34. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1942. I or. 

This is a book that is much needed even for the Egypt- 
ologist. Although most of the details are well known 
individually, their cumulative effect is a surprise even to 
him. It will probably be a still greater surprise to the 
classical scholar, in spite of the commonplace that the 
Greeks were indebted to the wisdom of the Egyptians for 
much of their own knowledge, and that such men as 
I hales, bolon, Pythagoras, Democritus of ,\bdera, and 
Plato had sat at the feet of the Egyptian priests. 

One cannot but regret that the opening chapter of so 
valuable a book should be one so crammed with conjecture 
and assumption, instead of dealing only with matters on 
which we have definite evidence. This is not the place in 
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which to enter on controversy, but suffice it to point out 
that the Samhain festival of ancient Britain is here sup- 
posed to have originated in Egypt, and to have been brought 
by mariners from Knossos! Yet it is well known that no 
material evidence has ever been found of the presence in 
this country of those who used to be called ‘ Phoenicians ’ 
and are here supposed to be Knossians. 

But let us leave the realms of phantasy for those of 
ascertained fact, which are so well represented in the book 
under review. 

Eg>’pt’s outstanding legacy to the world is of course the 
calendar, originally of 365 days and finally corrected to 
365! days. It was its later form that was brought to Rome 
by Julius Caesar on the advice of an Alexandrian scientist. 
It is still in use to-day in the Church as the calendar of 
saints’ days, having survived for this purpose the slight 
correction which .Augustus made in it, and the greater 
correction of Pope Gregory IX in 1582. The legacy that 
the calendar and the continuous history of Egypt have left 
to the modern student is that he has been provided with 
the framework into which to fit the history and sequences 
of the More .Ancient East. This is something not to be 
found elsewhere. 

Egvpt e.xported not only much knowledge, but its vehicle 
as well — in other words, the papyrus on which to write it. 
Actuallv it provided the whole of the classical world with 
its writing material right up to the Dark .Ages, and the 
modern world with its words ‘ paper,’ ‘ Bible.’ Besides 
the papyrus on which to write Egypt ultimately provided 
the world with the alphabet with which to write, for the 
‘ Phoenician ’ alphabet is derived from the ■ Sinaitic ’ 
script, which in its turn is a selection of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. 

In science and medicine the Greeks could never ha\e 
made the advances they did, if they had not been able to 
build on the vast groundwork of experience they found in 
Egypt. Mr. Sloley aptly sums up the situation when he 
says that we have in that country • science in the making.’ 
The Egyptian was content to use his knowledge, and it 
was left to the Greek to attempt to systematise it and to 
discover the underlying laws. Fig. 2 on p. 172 will prob- 
ablv come as a surprise, being as it is a page of problems 
out of a mathematical papyrus complete with diagrams 
quite in the Euclidean manner. Even if the methods 
seem cumbersome to us, they could produce results of 
astonishing accuracy. Of this the Great Pyramid, dating 
to about 2700 B.c,, is the outstanding example, Mr. 
Sloley points out with justice that we ourselve.s are able to 
work accuiately and without undue inconvenience in tons, 
hundredweights, quarters, and pounds, and in other com- 
plicated media. 1 Water-clocks, the clepsydrae of the 
Greeks, had been in use in Egypt at least since 1300 b.c., 
and some of the names of tlie dekans survive in Greek. 

Not only did the Greeks go to Egypt to study medicine, 
but the Persian kings sent there for their physicians, and 
with reason. In Egypt w’e have by far the earliest medical 
books, observations on anatomy, experiments in surgery, 
pharmacy, the use ol splints, bandages, compresses, and a 
vety full anatomical and medical vocabulars’. .Alexandria 
provided the Greeks with the possibility of systematic 
dissection of the human body. I'he form of prescription 
that had been in use in Egypt for centuries was copied by 
the Greeks down to the smallest details, and Egyptian 
intluence can be recognised in Greek, Latin, .Arabic, tsyriac, 
Persian, and medies al European medical books, Slore- 
over, the popular medicine of Europe and the Near East 
largely owes its origin to Egypt. Dioscorides. Galen. 
Hippuciates, and Plinv ascribe the same virtues and 
traditions to many drugs as had the Egyptians long 
before them. .Alchemy takes its name from that of the 
land of Eg\pt, and the Egyptian mummies themselves 
provided Europe with its medicament ' mumia.’ 

In building we have what are called the proto-Doric 
columns of Saqqarah and Beni Hassan, and the sun-dried 
bricks. These latter have spread to Spain and thence to 

1 Two unfortunate printers’ errors occur in some of the 
copies, and should be corrected. On p. 167. 6th line from the 
bottom, 69 should read 89. On p. 168, 1 . 6, the fraction i 
should read ty,. 
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Spanish America, taking the name with them — djebe.t in 
Pyramid times, toobe in Coptic, tuba in Arabic, adobe in 
Spanish. 

Glass-making originated in Egs'pt, and Alexandria 
exported blown glass all o\ er Roman Europe, just as she 
did papyrus. 

In the sphere of religion Eg>-pt's influence on the Hebrews 
has been surprisingly small. This is the more astonishing 
in view of the nearness of the two peoples, the Sojourn in 
Egypt at the beginning of Israel's histoiy, the close political 
connections until the end of the Jewish monarchy, and the 
long-continued practice of Egyptian religion in the Pales- 
tinian and Syrian provinces of the Empire. The Egyptian 
influence is practically only to be found in the forms of 
Hebrew poetr\- and in the IVisdom literature, but in both 
of these it is profound. It was at Alexandria, however, 
that the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament was 
made. 

The case of the Christian Church is totally different, for 
here Egypt has left a lasting legacy. Manetho's chronology 
seems to have provided the Alexandrian Church with its 
date for the creation, i.e. 5498. The survival of the old 
Eg\ ptian calendar as that of the saints’ days of the Church 
has already been mentioned. Asceticism, hence monas- 
ticism. spread throughout Christendom from Egypt. The 
very word ' eremite, hermit ’ comes to us direct from the 
desert. Ale.xandria was the home of such great figures of 
the early Church as Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Arius, 
and Athanasius. It was also the home of Gnosticism. 

The legacy left in the Greek papyri, that to the Byzantine 
Empire, and that again to our knowledge of Roman 
administration will be too well known to classical scholars 
to need emphasis here, and Egypt's immense contributions 
to Islam and also to daily life in modern Egypt are outside 
the purview of this review. 

G. -A. W.MNWRIOHT 

The Greek Tradition. Ed. George Bo.as. Pp. xi -}- 
266: pi. I. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, 1939. los. 6 d. 

This volume consists of eight essays by different writers 
dealing with various aspects of the Greek Tradition from 
the Hellenistic age to the present day; and it includes, 
besides more familiar matters, essays on the influence of 
the classic tradition on .American architecture and on the 
Italian opera. The writers are well versed in their respec- 
tive subjects and their essays repay stud)-, but the diversity 
of subject and treatment makes criticism difficult in a 
short review, and only one or two things can be noted. 
The first is that all the writers concentrate their attention 
on architecture and the other arts, and have little to say 
on the influence of Greece on ideas and institutions. The 
second point is that though chapters are devoted to France 
and Germany respectively, there is une.xpectedly little 
about the Italian Renaissance, and England is seldom 
mentioned, e.xcept for an allusion to the ‘ Platonists of 
England ’ in the Preface by the editor. That preface is 
interesting, and so are the short introductions to the 
separate essays. 

The Challenge ol the Greek. T. R. Glover. Pp. 
X— -241; pi. I. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. 
I2J, 6 d. 

This is one of the rare books which have interest at 
once for the expert and for the general reader, for Dr. 
Glover's interests are almost as wide and various as his 
reading. In this volume he deals, besides subjects more 
strictly classical, with subjects so diverse as Forestry, 
Faiming, Economics, and .Athletics; and though he is 
concerned with them in ancient Greece, he tells us here 
and there things which may be new and thought-provoking 
to a modern student of the subject : for Dr. Glover’s 
learning is always related to life. Similarly the professional 
scholar will find here and there cither new facts or uiie.x- 
pectcd aspects of the old, and he will certainly be prompted 
more than once to sa\ to himself, ' I must really read 
so-and-so again ' : a vers- salutar)' result. He may even 
be led into fresh fields of reading. .And if he is some- 
times tempted to disagree, that is equally good for him. 
The caricty of the subjects treated, and the pleasant dis- 


cursiveness of the treatment make it impossible to give a 
general idea of the ground covered, but it may be added 
that most of the essays, and especially that entitled ’ Team 
or Hero? ’ have a bearing on the problems of the present. 
The Greeks, rightly studied, have aKvays a topical interest. 

Goethe and the Greeks. By Humphrey Tre^-elyax. 

Pp. xvi -r 321. Cambridge: University Press, 1941. 

1 8s. 

.A review in a classical journal can hardly do justice to 
this book, because the reviewer is bound to take as the 
centre of his Interest the second partner in the title rather 
than the first. The book itself, on the other hand, is 
naturally centred round the modern poet. I hope, how- 
ever, I am right in assuming that the reaction of a great 
man to the Greeks is almost as important for ‘ the pro- 
motion of Hellenic studies ’ as scholarly investigation into 
Greek originals. The humblest scholar wall sometimes feel 
that he is right, where the great modern poet, perhaps 
relying on insufficient knowledge, and certainly under the 
sway of his own genius, is wrong. But even then scholaily 
accuracy may be less important than creative insight. The 
genius, though not concerned with the recovery of historical 
Greece, may nevertheless open doors which lead to it, 
doors which otherwise would probably be closed for ever. 

Few great men of modern times have struggled as hard 
as Goethe in their attempts to get hold of the Greek spirit. 
It has been for some time past a matter of controversy 
among scholars whether, on the whole, the Greek influence 
on Goethe was salutaiy- or not, i.e. whether his creative 
power and poetical imagination were richer and greater 
when he followed only his ' northern ’ soul, or when he 
tried to shape his poeir)-, those ’ fragments of one great 
confession,’ under the deep e.xperience and formative power 
of his attempts ‘ to be a Greek.’ It is a special merit of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s scholarly and sound book that he does not, 
with more or less subjective arguments, enter the arena of 
this fight, though he apparently opposes the radical 
‘ northernness ’ as it appears, e.g., in Professor Butler’s 
challenging book which bears the significant title The 
Tyranny of Greece over Germany. Trevelyan gives a detailed 
and chronological account of the stages through which 
Goethe went in his relations to the Greeks. The outstand- 
ing impression throughout all the many changes is of a 
peculiar combination of intellectual assimilation of know- 
ledge with deeper perception and inspiration ; in fact, poet 
and scholar were one in Goethe, and not only with regard 
to the Greeks. He tried again and again, by hard and 
humble work, to understand ; but he was equally, a priori 
as it were, permeated by a chiefly emotional longing for 
the ‘ higher reality ’ of those Greeks whose spirit he believed 
to face him in poor casts of Hellenistic sculpture. This 
latter attitude, of course, he owed to Winckelmann, who 
had freed succeeding generations from the rococo Greeks, 
but imposed on them instead the almost lifeless picture of 
‘ noble simplicity and quiet greatness.’ The fact that 
Goethe did not see Rome and Greece truly separated, that 
he used to speak of ‘ the .Ancients,’ that he found his 
Greece in Sicily and declined to go to Athens — all this 
shows the predominant power of Winckelmann's ideas. 
But Goethe soon outgrew his roaster, and through a long 
and amazing process of triumph and defeat, of hope and 
despair, of humble surrender and proud conquest, of clear 
insight and strange error, he reached heights and depths 
far beyond the reach of other human beings. 

It IS impossible even to outline here this process which 
Air. Trevelyan describes from the early days when the child 
eagerly writes his first Greek sentences, through the years 
when Nature reveals itself to Goethe in the Greeks, up to 
the stage when in the wedding of Faust and Helen a final 
synthesis is reached. Trevelyan’s stoiy of Goethe’s unend- 
ing spiritual development is sound and seeks to go to the 
roots. It is also full of interesting detail, of new aspects 
and of stimulating obser\ ations. In stressing his points, 
Trevelvan is inclined, naturally enough, to simplify. He 
almost e.xcludes all the other great factors which became 
creative forces in Goethe's life and nature. To read that 
in the days of Strassburg and Wetzlar Homer ^and not 
Shakespeare', revealed to Goethe most of man’s nature, is 
certainly surprising, in spite of Werther's love for the 
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Odyssey. And the nine Greek mythological symbols 
during the period of Sturm und Drang (even if they include 
Prometheus and Ganymede) weigh little against the three 
German figures among whom are Gotz and Faust. How- 
ever, this one-sidedness in Trevelyan’s book, though it 
sometimes pictures a Goethe of less universality and com- 
plexity than he really was, is controlled by subtle and sober 
judgement, which in turn is based on a good knowledge of 
Greek art and poetrc'. 

Who indeed were the Greeks who emerge from Goethe’s 
unceasing struggle? There is no simple answer to this 
question. Again and again we are startled by Goethe's 
remarks on subjects of Greek art and poetry, revealing his 
deep insight and true reverence. But his interest never 
remains concentrated on the object alone. Homer and 
Sophocles and Phidias — they all become immediately 
powers in his own life. Starting from the belief that 
Greek beauts’ is the highest possible approach to nature 
itself, Goethe nevertheless was shocked by the relentlessness 
and amorality of Greek tragedy, which to his mind seemed 
incompatible with the serenity of Greek sculpture. In the 
Iphigenie he tried to overcome the natural and cruel ' in- 
humanits’ ’ of the Greeks by modern ( in fact, Christian) 
rhoraliU’. But soon he found out (Paestum lersus Pal- 
ladio!) that great things were not simply beautiful. With 
his pagan mind he went beyond the limits of mere classicism 
and entered the land of true tragedy. He touched on the 
daemonic side of the Greeks, but he only touched on it. 
He kept aloof from those tragic powers which became alive 
later in Shelley's poems no less than in Nietzsche's Dionysian 
world. The static greatness of the Greeks, even if no 
longer seen in the serene brightness of Schiller’s Cods of 
Greece, was contrasted with the unrest of the northern soul. 
The Helena scene reveals this even more clearly than the 
strange features of the Klassische U’alpurgisnacht. In the 
horrible menace of Helen, embodied beauty, being sacrificed 
by her husband, Goethe pictures full-blooded Greek ‘ in- 
humanity,’ a truly tragic subject. But Helen meets Faust, 
and her beauty becomes the complement to his desire for 
creative activity. Faust, in marrying Helen, undergoes 
what Goethe had undergone when he came home from 
Italy. The tragic beauty of Greece as the true perfection 
of nature gives to modern man what no other revelation 
of the human spirit can give. 

Goethe's Hellenism is naturally of the German kind, and 
therefore different from what Greece means to England. 
But he was so great, and so much of an European, that 
his struggle for Greece no less than his poetry itself has its 
meaning and importance beyond national frontiers. It is 
certainly significant that Euphorion, whom Goethe called 
' the personification of poetry,’ but who above all was the 
fruit of Faust's marriage with Helen, showed the ' well- 
known features ' oi Byron. It was the union of the strongest 
forces in European civilisation, s^-mbolised in Faust's union 
with Helen and his redemption into Heaven's love and 
glorc', which made Goethe ' the voice of Europe.’ 

\'ic'roR Ehrenberg 

The Quality of Mercy : the Gentler 'Virtues in 

Greek Liter ature . By G. H. >L\curdy. Pp. xiii 

185. New Haven : Yale University Press, 1940. S2.00. 

Emeritus Professor Grace Macurdy, who is best known 
for her early studies of the chronology of .\ttic drama, 
has published this \ olume in celebration of the seventy-filth 
anniversary of \'assar College. Its subtitle is the Gentler 
\’irtues in Greek Literature and its object is to trace their 
histoiy through Greek literature from Homer to the end of 
the fourth century’ with a final chapter on the Golden Rule 
in Socrates and Christ. The virtues concerned are chiefly 
Aidos, Eleos, Sophrosc’ne, and Dikaiosyne. IVhile not 
saying anything that is startlingly new, the book is a 
pleasantly written account which quotes and interprets all 
the most important passages. 

T.B.L.IV. 

Amliiguity in Greek Literature. By \V. B. bT.cNroRD. 

Pp. xi — 185. Oxford: Blackwell. 1939. los. dd. 

.\ short review cannot do justice to this book, which needs 
careful reading and re-reading with the Greek texts. It falls 
into two parts — an exposition of Greek views on ambiguity 
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and a discussion of the poets' practice from Homer to 
Euripides. The central thesis is that ’ to the seeker after 
scientific precision of thought and language ambiguity 
seems a dangerous virus, the secretion of a mind diseased ; 
but to the poet and imaginative writer it is a magic fluid 
which makes the rigid formulae of prose into Protean 
creatures of ever-changing and immortal power.’ But the 
chief value of the book lies not in the adequately’ proven 
central thesis but in the detailed examples, particularlv in 
the admirable chapter on the Agamemnon of Aeschvlus which 
foreruns Professor Stanford's later book on the style of 
Aeschylus noticed elsewhere in this journal. .\11 those who 
study Greek poetry and its technique will need this book on 
their shelves. T. B. L. ^V. 

Some Ancient Novels. By F. A. Todd. Pp. vi - 144. 
Oxford: University Press, 1940. -js. 6d. 

This book consists of four lectures on the ancient novel 
which the author delivered in the University’ of Sy’dnev, 
and which he was urged — not surprisingly — to publish. 
Their aim was to give a general account of the ancient 
novel, with what reasonably’ pei tains thereto — some dis- 
cussion of its possible origins, of its salient features, of its 
influence on later prose fiction. Professor Todd chooses for 
particular treatment Leunppe and Chtophon, Daphnis and 
Chloe, the Satincon, and the Golden .Irr : the first because it 
is the most typical, thougli possibly not the best, of the 
Greek romances, the second because it is the only ancient 
pastoral romance, and because of its great influence on the 
English pastoral, the other two as works of original genius 
and intrinsic importance. 

The treatment is clear, sensitive and unpretentious, and 
holds the balance nicely between summaries of plots, dis- 
cussion and criticism. The criticism is sensible and ficsh: 
Professor Todd can point out the defects of the Greek 
romances temperatelv. without losing sight of tvhat merits 
they’ hate, and he is clear and definite about the superiority’ 
of Petronius and .\puleius — real novelists as distinct from 
rhetoricians. It is a short but informative and trustw’orthv 
survey’ for the general reader, all tlie better that the author 
keeps an appreciative eve on the Tudor translators. 

H. D. F. K. 

Greek Anthology, Books 'V-'V’II. Translated by 
Arthur S. Way. Pp. 286. London : Macmillan, 
1939. Ss.6d. 

Asklepiades of Samos. Bv ^VILLI.\M and Mary W.\l- 
L.xcE. Pp.xv-r 107. O.xford : University Press, 1941. 
ys. 6d. 

Anthologie grecque : Anthologie Palatine Liirre 
VII, 1 - 363 ). Text by P. W.VLTZ : translation by. \. M. 
Desroussf.au.x, D.vix. P. C.xmf.loi’ and E. des 
Places, Pp. 360. Paris: L’.-Vssociation G. Bude, 1938. 
50 fr. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound. Translated by R. C. 
Trevelyan. Pp. 48. Cambridge: University Press, 
1939, 2S.6d. 

Euripides, Medea. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 

Pp. 58. Cambridge: University Press, 1939. ■2s.6d. 

Sophocles, Antigone. An English Version. By D. 
Fitts and R. FitzgeR-A.ld. Pp, 98. O.xford: Uni- 
versity Pi ess, 1939, ~s. 6d. 

The first three of these books deal with the Greek 
Anthologw The late Dr. Way'b volume contains his version 
of Books V to VH. Dr. \Vay was probably the most 
prolitic of all translators of the Classics into English, but 
one cannot help feeling that he lacks the lightness of touch 
which is required for rendering occasional verse of this 
kind. Moreover, his long and often rather halting lines 
are ill adapted to the epigram. For example, the well- 
known epigram of Simonides (--IP VI, 216; is rendered 
thus : 

This thank-offering Sosus and Soso dedicate. 

For deliverance Sosus, Soso that Sosus escaped black fate. 
He shows skill in toning down some of the more outspoken 
of the poems of Bk, V. but there are seven omitted in 
that Book and one each in Books \T and VIU and he has 
renumbered the epigiams so that they do not correspond 
with the Greek text. There is no indication what text has 
been used. 
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Asklepiades of Samos by W illiam and Mary 'Wallace con- 
tains the text of the poems of this author, who was probably 
an earlier contemporary of Theocritus, extracted from the 
Anthology, with versions by the editors and selected 
renderings by other translators. It is remarkable how 
many British scholars and literary men have tried their 
hand at translating the Anthology; they include A. C. 
Benson, Lord Cromer, Richard Garnett, G. B. Grundy, 
.Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, J. H, Menvale, J. S. Phillimore, 

J. A. Symonds and Humbert Wolfe. The general impres- 
sion which these versions give is that it is extraordinarily 
difficult to render a Greek epigram into English which 
contains all the ideas of the original without becoming too 
lengthy and avoids all ‘ padding.’ Xot a few of the versions 
given here are highly successful ; for example, W'alter 
Leaf's version of VII, 284 and the editor's version ofV. 150. 
This little book is admirably printed and produced. 

The Bude volume is the fourth volume to appear of the 
Greek Antholog\- and contains the first half of Book VII 
(the .Sepulchral Epigrams). It consists of an Introduction, 
text with full apparatus critkus, translation and notes. The 
Introduction discusses the manuscript tradition, the com- 
position of the book, the literary form of the Sepulchral 
Epigram and the conditions of its composition. The 
apparatus criticus is admirably clear and contains a number 
of new emendations, many of them due to M. Desrousseaux, 
who acted as supervisor of the edition. The notes give 
just the sort of information which is required for the 
explanation of the epigrams. The Bude Greek .Anthology- is 
a valuable work of serious scholarship, and it is much to 
be hoped that it will be completed in due course, and will 
not remain unfinished like Stadtmiiller’s edition, which 
ended in the middle of Book IX in 1906, 

The translations of the Prometheus and Medea by 
R. C. Trevelyan and that of the Antigone by D, Fitts and 
R, Fitzgerald offer an interesting contrast, Mr, Trevelyan 
states that his obj'ect is ‘ to reproduce as faithfullv as 
possible for those who cannot read Greek, not only the 
meaning, but the form, phrasing and move.ment of the 
original,’ He considers, no doubt rightly, that English 
blank verse is similar in movement and general effect to 
the Greek iambic line; in the lyrical and anapaestic 
passages he has tried to imitate as closely as possible the 
metrical pattern and phrasing, in such a way that one 
musical setting would fit both the Greek and the English 
words, I'he version is remarkedly faithful, and one seldom 
feels that one is reading a translation. The rendering of 
the lyrics is an interesting and, on the whole, a successful 
experiment, although, since Greek poetry depends on 
quantity and English verse on stress, it has been necessary 
to substitute the latter for the former. In the famous ode, 
however, written in praise of .Athens {Medea, 826 ff.), the 
translator does not attempt to reproduce the Greek rhythms 
and uses freer verse forms. There is no doubt that any 
Greekless reader would derive a good idea from these two 
\ ersions of what a Greek play is like. 

Messrs. Fitts and Fitzgerald have set before themselves 
quite a different ideal. As they justly remark, they have 
not made a translation of the Antigone ‘ in the class-room 
sense of the word.’ Passages are omitted, expanded and 
altered. Their version is printed partly as verse and partly 
as prose, and some lines can certainly be scanned as blank 
verse. The general effect is to bring the play down to 
the level of everyday life ; Antigone and Ismene talk like 
two modern young women, and Creon is a claptrap orator. 
The play as thus transformed may tvell be effective when 
put upon the stage, but to the ordinary reader it would 
give a \ ery false idea of Sophoclean tragedy. 

Edw ard S. Forster 

A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by H. G. Liddeli. 
and Robert .Scott. New edition, revised and aug- 
mented by Henry Stu.art Jones with the assistance 
of Roderick M'Ke.nzie and with the co-operation of 
many scholars. PartX. Tpay£iii-a>M6r|S. and Addenda 
et Corrigenda. Pp. 302. O.xford : Clarendon Press, 
1940. tor. (>d. 

This journal, which welcomed the first part of the new 
Liddell and Scott, should not let its last part pass unnoticed, 
and since the editor invites me to raise this much-belatecl 


cheer, I gladly do so, for I have been using the completed 
book for some three years, know' it to be a great improve- 
ment on its predecessor, and can offer its editors, printers, 
and publishers hearty thanks and congratulations. It is 
not in order to find fault with them, but to aid their suc- 
cessors, that I offer the following criticisms; for no dic- 
tionary is ever perfect, and the completion of one revision 
is an invitation to look forward to the next. 

Since a scholar must chiefly notice the obstacles over 
which his own hobby-horse has stumbled, I had better say 
that I have been using the book mainly' on Theocritus, 
and, viewing it from that angle, I have two general com- 
plaints to make. The first is that the representation of 
later epic vocabulary' is desultory and misleading. One 
cannot infer from silence that a Homeric word is not used 
by the Alexandrians or by Quintus, Oppian, and suchlike ; 
nor, where post-Homeric citations are given, that they 
present a true picture. For instance, the author of Theocr. 
Id. XXV uses the forms 60ouv£K£V and •n’pc 9 £p£aKov, and the 
first occurs also in Apollonius. ‘06ouv£K£v is cited only 
from Timo, ttpofspeoKov only from Quintus and an inscrip- 
tion of Roman date. A lexicon has many uses, but one 
of them is to enable an inquirer to trace the history of a 
word through the e.xtant literature; and here this lexicon 
is defective. 

My second complaint is that too many mistakes of 
earlier editions have been perpetuated, and in Theocritus 
at any rate some of them are gross indeed — see, for instance, 
s.vv. doTiKos, irpocrxteEiv. I am sorry' to add that this edition 
has gone from bad to worse over doTiKos and has introduced 
some original blunders elsewhere {e.g., s.vv. epvos, ^T£pl■^■^r|6co) . 
It is much easier to get blunders into a lexicon than to 
get them out again; therefore I hope that all who notice 
such things will communicate them to Dr. P. Maas, who 
sits at the Clarendon Press to receive them — indeed, I think 
it their bounden duty to do so, for the more cooks who lend 
a hand in skimming this broth the better it will be. 

The new edition contains vastly more than its prede- 
cessor, largely owing to the accretion of new words from 
papyri, and in spite of rigorous compression (which occas- 
ionally delays one in finding the required entry) is nearly 
three hundred pages longer. Those of us who must have 
it constantly at hand heard with dismay that it was to be 
in two volumes. For the benefit of others I record that I 
have bound the Addenda in one slim, and the rest in 
one stout, volume, and have found the latter not appreciably 
more cumbersome than ed. 8. A. S. F. G. 

Scholia Platonica contulerunt atque investigave- 
runt F. D. Allen, J. Burnet, C. P. Parker ; 
omnia recognita praefatione indicibusque in- 
structa edidit. By G. C. Greene. Pp. xlii -f 569. 
Haverford, Penn. : .American Philological .Association, 
1938. S4.00. 

In his preface the editor sets out fully the various sources 
of the scholia on Plato and the story of their collection, 
leading up to those most recent labours of F. D. Allen, 
J. Burnet and C. P. Parker upon which the present pub- 
lication is based. He treats in detail the work and collec- 
tion of Arethas, and discusses later contributions to the 
corpus and the bearing of variants in the scholia upon 
the relations between manuscripts. In the text, the scholia 
Vetera are followed by those of Arethas set out in a separate 
section. The footnotes give not only variant readings but 
copious parallels and illustrative matter from the lexica 
and other sources. There are full indexes of proper names 
and of words. This bare inventory of contents is the best 
indication that can be given of the importance and value 
of this monumental volume, which will be indispensable to 
students of Plato. It may’ be added that the printing and 
arrangement are clear and spacious, making the book in 
this respect a model for works of reference. Dr. Greene 
has made an outstanding contribution to Hellenic studies. 

D. T. 

Plato’s Law of Slavery in its Relation to Greek 
Law. By Glenn R. Morrow. Pp. 140. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1939. $1.50. 

This is an interesting treatise, embody'ing full research in 
a field hitherto unexplored. Plato’s treatment of slavery 
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in the Laws is analysed under various heads, and at every 
point all possible comparison is made with known Greek 
law, or, in the frequent lack of such knowledge, with Greek 
practice as it may be inferred from literature. The dual 
aspect of the slave in Plato's treatment (‘ both a possession 
and a rudimentar>' legal person ’ ) is clearly brought out ; 
so is the inescapable fact that Plato (in the Laws explicitly 
and constantly, in the Republic also by implication) not 
only accepts but approves slavery as an institution corre- 
sponding to a natural grading in human capacity and 
worth. His law of slavery is found to be ‘ an adaptation 
of positive Greek law,’ showing certain innovations, some 
of which may (it is suggested) be traced to his desire to 
reHve the iraTpioi voyoi of an earlier Athens. The author’s 
judicious use of evidence, and his objective attitude through- 
out, contribute to make the book a s’aluable enrichment of 
Greek studies. D. T. 

The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues. 

ByJ. B. Skemp. Pp. xvd-123. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 8s. 6 d. 

This treatise, the latest s’olume in ‘ Cambridge Classical 
Studies,’ examines the pre-Socratic origins, and the emerg- 
ence in the later dialogues, of Plato's theory of a Moving 
Cause. The study culminates of course in the Timaeus, 
and Mr. Skemp has thrown valuable light both on the 
physical implications of that dialogue and on its meta- 
physical meaning. In the latter connexion, he postulates 
as Plato’s oirrus ovra the Forms and the Armicupyos. who 
creates the world-soul and the uTroSoxn, and thus sets the 
cosmic process in motion. .\ristotle's statement that Plato 
neglected the ama Kivijotcos is partly explained, he thinks, 
by the ' gap ’ which remains at the point of the causation 
of particular ysvsais. The least satisfving part of Mr. 
Skemp's e.xposition is his treatment of dvayKri, which he 
says in his introduction (p. xii) ‘ we shall find is a power 
of the psychic order.’ In Chapter VI its function in 
physical motion is thoroughly examined, but its meta- 
physical status remains obscure, though we are told on 
p. Ill that ‘the pre-cosmic -itAavcopEVTi airia and the ixi”! 
of the four bodies are as ultimate as the Aripioupyos.’ The 
book has a short bibliography and an index of passages 
cited; a general index would have increased its usefulness 
for reference. D. T. 

Plato’s Method of Dialectic. By Junes Stenzll. 

Trans, and Ed. D.J. All.\x. Pp.xliii-f 170. O.xford; 

Clarendon Press, 1940. 10s. 6 d, 

This volume presents, in a most readable version and 
with a helpful introduction, a collection of Stenzel's papers 
on Platonic problems ; the chief of these is an essay entitled 
‘ The Literary Form and Philosophic Content oi the 
Platonic Dialogue.’ Some of the shorter papers are of 
considerable interest, particularly a note on Plato’s relation 
to Democritus. Even with such assistance from the trans- 
lator and editor, the English reader will probably find 
Stenzel’s argument at many points obscure : but his work 
is full of suggestive points. He holds to the view' of an 
earlier (Socratic) and a later (revised) theor\', and insists 
on the substantial being of the Ideas; he finds the method 
of Sialpeai? all-important in the development o! Plato’s 
theory of knowledge. The book is one for students of 
Plato to possess and ponder. D. T. 

Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. By Rich.xrd Robinsox. Pp. 

viii -r 239. New York: Cornell University Press. 

London: Humphrey Milford, 1941. i8j. 6 d. 

In this study of the logical basis of Plato's earlier thought, 
the author insists on the historical and evolutionary ap- 
proach, and makes a close examination oi the actual 
language of the dialogues and its precise implications. 
After chapters on EX^yxos, Eiraycoyfi and the Socratic defini- 
tion w'e pass to a particularly useful treatment of the 
method of hypothesis, with special reference to the Meno. 
Phaedo and Republic^ In a long discussion of the * upward 
path ’ in Republic VI and VII, the process is explained as 
‘ a thoroughgoing elenchus ’ which ‘ culminates in intui- 
tion.’ The distinction between the similes of the Sun, the 
Line and the Cave is usefully worked out, and the Line is 
e.xamined in detail w'ith special reference to the mathe- 
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matical method. In a final chapter on Plato’s theory and 
practice of analogy' and imagery, his inconsistencies and 
his flights of fancy' are given due weight as producing 
certain ' incoherences ’ in the work of the middle period. 
This is a valuable book, especially' perhaps in its bearing 
on the study of Republic \'I and VH. 

D. T. 

Philodemus : on Methods of Inference. Edited, with 
translation and commentary, by Philip How.vrd De 
L-\cy and Estelle Allex De Lacy. Pp. 220; pi. i. 
Philadelphia; Amciican Philological Association, 1941. 
S2.50. 

The Herculanean papy'rus containing Philodemus’ treat- 
ise known as riEpi Stiueicoctecov has been edited on the basis 
of photostats of the Oxford copy, and is here furnished 
with a parallel translation of all but the most fragmentarv 
passages. Introductory chapters deal with the "life and 
work of Philodemus and with the contents and criticism of 
this particular work. In further sections the Epicurean 
empiricism is studied — its sources, its development and its 
exercise in controversy with Stoics and Sceptics. biblio- 
graphy of the Herculanean papyri is appended. The 
editors have built well upon the foundations laid by 
Gomperz and Philippson; the translation is faithful and 
readable, and both the explanatory notes and the supple- 
mentarv chapters contain much that is valuable for the 
study of Epicureanism in the Roman period. 

D. T. 

Philo and the Oral Law ; the Philonic Interpreta- 
tion of Biblical Law in Relation to the Pales- 
tinian Halakah. By Sa.muel Belkin. Pp. xiv -r 292 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press. Lon- 
don: Humphrey' Milford, 1942. 20s. 

This book may be described as an attempt to assess 
part of the Jewish element in Philo as distinct from his 
debt to Hellenism. Three sources have been suggested 
for much of the legal tradition in his w'orks, namelv, Greek 
and Roman jurisprudence, Palestinian Halakah and the 
decisions of Jewish courts in Egypt. While Professor Belkin 
is far from denying any contribution from the other two 
sources, he argues that in the main Philo's legal statements 
are based on the Palestinian Halakah. Chapter I states 
the problem, Chapter II investigates the terminology of 
the Oral Law in Philo and his knowledge of Hebrew , and 
Chapters III-X examine the legal evidence in detail. 
.Apart fiom its virtues of clarity and arrangement, the 
studv is particularly valuable as being made from a careful 
knowledge of the Palestinian evidence, a knowledge fre- 
quently lacking in expositions of Philo. In one point 
Professor Belkin's arguments might be questioned. He 
maintains that, beside using the LXX, Philo shows a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew original of the Law. B'ut this apparent 
knowledge of the Hebrew may be e.xplained otherwise. 
It is probable that on occasion the text of Philo's quotations 
from the Law in Cohn and Wendland represent a corrected 
text, and the text that Philo quoted is to be found in the 
readings of the apparatus criticus which diverge from later 
LXX standards. It may be that the real text of these 
passages sometimes accounts for Philo's agreement in his 
exposition with the Hebrew. Further, though as early as 
the Greek version of the Pentateuch there was a traditional 
exegesis of the Law, Professor Belkin does not allow for 
the existence of this exegesis in Philo's time and for its 
influence on his explanations, even when they are contrarv 
to his text of the Law. It might be wished that in this 
conne.xion Professor Belkin had given more weight to Dr. 
Goodenough’s words quoted in a note on pp. 35-36. How- 
ever, this does not detract from the general value of the 
book, which can be highly commended for its treatment of 
its theme. 

G. D. Kilp.xtrick 

Aeschylus in his Style ; a Study in Language and 
Personality. By W. B. St.xnford. Pp. 147. Dub- 
lin : Universitv Press. Oxford; B. H. Blackwell, 1942. 
loi. 6 d. 

Professor Stanford has followed his earlier books on 
Metaphor and Ambiguitji with this admirable little book. 
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which he calls ‘ A Study in Language and PersonaliU'.’ 
Perhaps war-time restrictions made an index locorum 
impossible, though this would ha\-e been most valuable 
for reference when reading Aeschylus. ‘ Drastic abridge- 
ments ‘ are mentioned, and perhaps precluded a fuller 
treatment of .\eschylus' relation to Phrynichus and other 
tragedians. The comparison of .'\eschylus to El Greco 
and Sophocles to Leonardo is just, but in this journal at 
any rate the reviewer may be allowed to suggest that to 
equate the series Phrynichus-.-\eschylus-Sophocles with 
either .\egina- 01 ympia-Parthenon or Euphronius-Cleo- 
phrades ptr.-Achilles ptr. would have been even more 
pertinent and instructi\-e. But this is the best book on 
Aeschylus’ stvle that has so far appeared in English, and 
gives a detailed account of his borrowings from other 
authors, his choice of words, and his imagers’. Although 
the details are all given, as the title says, the book is not 
only a study in language, but a study in personality as 
revealed in language, and therefore tells us not only more 
about Aeschylus’ style, but also more about Aeschylus 
himself. T. B. L. \V. 

Aeschylus and Athens : a Study in the Social 
Origins of Greek Tragedy. George Thomson. 
Pp. xii -f- 476; pi. i — '3 maps and 9 text figs. Lon- 
don; Lawrence & Wishart, 1941. 2ii. 

Professor George Thomson introduces this most con- 
troversial book by writing, ‘ This is an attempt to reinter- 
pret the plays of Aeschylus, on which I have been working 
for manv vears, in the light of the general evolution of 
Greek society and in particular the transition from tribal 
society to the state. The range is of course so wide that I 
should have been glad to spend more time on it, but in 
the immediate future research is likely to be difficult, and 
therefore I have decided to publish it without delay ’ 
(Preface, p, vii, dated September, 1940), Many of its 
conclusions are admittedly provisional, but it is hoped 
‘ that it will help to convince classical scholars of the need 
for a new approach to their problems ’ (the advertisement 
on the dust-cover) , 

It is only fair to remember these statements, and to 
assume that the book is not quite a definitive publication. 
It is veiy' much better to have it as it is than not to have 
it at all, or not for several years; and allowances should 
be made, if much is asserted with only hasty proof. Apart 
from many excellent treatments in it of parts of its large 
subject, the reference of Greek Tragedy to its wider con- 
text, and some acute intuitions which originated the book, 
ought to be of high ultimate value. The danger is that in 
the meantime as much harm as good may be done. 

The book is based on Marxist assumptions and on 
certain theories of anthropology- and psychology which 
cohere with the economic and materialistic philosophy of 
history. In these branches of science the best modern 
authority is sometimes seriously challenged. The Greeks 
and their ancestors are conceised to have developed from 
a ‘ primitive horde,’ through phases of ‘ primitive com- 
munism,’ ‘ group marriage,' and matrilinear institutions, to 
a system of sharply antagonistic economic classes, and to a 
cultural order in which totemism, the central cult of 
initiation at the Men’s House, and connected practices and 
beliefs, had left not only traces, but structural lines. Straight 
and simple directions for this development are sought: 
and there is a strong tendency to treat as purely economic 
whatever has an economic aspect. 

There are thus two main risks of error, one in the major 
premiss — that is, the materialistic scheme of human history- 
in which .\thens and .\eschylus are set — and the other in 
minor premisses, in which individual facts are identified 
as haying a certain place and certain relationships in the 
universal scheme. Many will think that the former risk 
is the more serious, on the ground that a denial of God, 
of the soul, and of a large part of the psychological know- 
ledge now ayailable, restricts any discussion of Greek 
poetry. The other risk yvill also seem serious. It is pre- 
carious to identify the cultural stages among the Greeks, at 
any historically fixed time, with stages identified as generally- 
encountered in the anthropological material. The Greeks 
of history mav have left similar stages behind, but very' 
remotely) and the intervening complications, yvith much 


interaction betyveen groups at different levels of progress, 
reduce the probability of inferences, even if the universality 
of cultural sequences, yvith details generally- recurrent, 
yvere better established than it is. Thus totemism, still a 
very obscure subject, is not yet proved to have existed in 
Greece, though I must admit that Professor Thomson has 
made it seem much more probable. Again, it is not 
certain that purely- matrilinear institutions occur any- 
where; and though in parts of Greece strong matrilinear 
influences undoubtedly once e.xisted, there are plenty- of 
doubts about times and places. Initiations in many parts 
of the world have strong similarities. But there are also 
diversities, and a universal pattern is hard to establish 
yvith any but the simplest detail : even in a narrow con- 
text, such as on the Malekulan islands recently described 
by Mr. John Layard, the complications are hard to thread ; 
and it is dangerous to classify- details of Greek rite w-ithin 
a yvider pattern yvhich itself is varyingly- certain in different 
parts of the yvorld. Greece had economic forces : but the 
theory of their total and exclusive control, in Greece or 
anyyvhere else, is not the kind of theory- likely- to be per- 
manent, even if it w-ere much more generally- accepted 
than it is. Human choice retains its my-steries, and many- 
suspect yvith Bergson that ‘ la vie c 'est I 'indetermination ' ; 
and, even if it yvould be unfair to add that the Arunta 
never had an Aeschylus, though they had economic layvs, 
it is scarcely- unfair to see grave risk in thus fi.xing, or 
removing, the limits of economic control in Antiquity. 
The relation of poetry-, especially tragic poetry-, to current 
fact, political, economic, or other, is an important problem, 
and Professor Thomson deserves gratefulness for approach- 
ing it so boldly. But it cannot be solved on his too simple 
formula. Aeschylus, like the Moirai, Prometheus, the 
Orphics, .Anaximander, Pythagoras, and other personalities 
who are economically interpreted in the book, may have 
taken shapes and tensions from economic, among other, 
phenomena: but that is only a little of it. Patterns and 
symbols go deeper than that. 

■Vet Professor Thomson has probably seen yvith acute 
intuition, and boldly said, much that others have suspected 
but for lack of proof forborne to say; and of this much 
may turn out to be true. To some extent this might be 
said of his identification in Greece of the initiation pattern 
of the Men’s House, yvith its emphasis at ev-ery stage of 
life on the ritual intention of rebirth. Here I think that 
he is much more right than yvrong, though the pattern is 
fragmentary in Greece and the place of details often 
obscure, "rhe traces of the pattern in the Dorian educa- 
tion of Crete and Sparta are effectiy-ely- demonstrated. 
The parallels are not so close for the Eleusinia, but they 
ofl'er considerable probability. Here help might have been 
derived from Speiser ; a reference to Zijderfeld yvould have 
corrected the interpretation of TEkeTij, which means the 
completion of any observance, and is not peculiarly- applic- 
able to initiations, as being a completion of the personality 
or of anything else ; and Korte’s recent arguments, that at 
the Eleusinia the preservation both of the community and 
of the individual soul yvere intended, might have been 
considered. For the Olympic Festival the parallels again 
have some force, and here the late Professor Cornford’s 
fine reconstruction is yvell developed. On Dionysiac cult 
the indentifications are more speculative. The account of 
dithyramb is not y-eiy satisfactory-, and forces the evidence. 
Here and elsewhere some Greek yvords are overboldly 
explained, and perhaps a more scientific and compre- 
hensive critique of myth might be desired. Thiaseutic 
orgies, dithyramb, daKcoXiatruos and comparable practices, 
and the Attic Dionysia cannot yet be clearly related in a 
single unity; here Ziegler's article on tragoedia in RE 
might usefully have been cited, especially for his account 
of the distinction between the .Aristotelian tradition of 
tragic origins, and the Hellenistic tradition represented by- 
Horace, Professor Thomson writes very yvell on Aristotle, 
but he is less successful in vindicating .Aristotle’s version of 
tragic origins than in his very progressive explanation of 
KdSapo-is, on which, however, he might have cited Dr. J. 
Tate. The later part of the book is mainly an e.xposition 
of indiy-idual tragedies. It is of great y-alue and merit, 
and the treatment of the Electra of Sophocles deserves 
special praise. 
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On the whole, in spite of what look like distortions and 
hasty arguments in the service of the materialist theory of 
history', the book either achieves, or seems to suggest, con- 
siderable advances in knowledge. Among them is a new 
chance to rescue the sound, but obscured, parts of some of 
Ridgeway’s views; he too failed in argumentation when 
he succeeded in intuition. Such results are offered by 
some new and illuminating parallels from tribal institutions, 
relevant to the rise of tragedy but hitherto not applied to 
it. We may yet come to understand how both Dionysus 
and the revered dead made their contribution. 

A book can survive the faults present in Aeschylus and 
Athens. Beneath much that is unsound there is an acute 
power to see. And there are secure results which in better 
times could have filled a better, if smaller, book. May we 
feel glad in the hope that, fully according to the rules of 
Engels, it will work dialectrically, challenging its antithesis 
into existence, and infusing much that will help the cul- 
minating synthesis that is to be ? 

W. F. J. Knight 

The People of Aristophanes : a Sociology of Old 
Attic Comedy. By V. Ehrenberg. Pp. xii + 320; 
pi. ig. Oxford: Blackwell, 1943. 25s. 

It is surprising that there has not been more interaction 
between the study of social history and that of drama, in 
particular of comedy. The value of comedy as a source 
to the social historian can be direct; since it concentrates 
upon a side of man’s nature which is not normally stressed, 
but which is none the less important. Indirectly also, its 
value is great : the fact that the audience at a certain time 
laughed at a certain thing provides a guide to the limits 
within which they thought. Similarly, for the literary 
critic, the recreation of the background of a comedy is a 
necessary part (though only a part) of his task, since a 
great deal of the superficial side of comedy is essentially 
topical. The lack of co-operation between these two 
branches of scholarship is all the more surprising in the 
sphere of Old .Attic Comedy. As an art form, this comedy 
is at once a comedie de situation and a comedie de moeurs ; 
consequently for the social historian it provides a great 
deal of evidence about a period for which other evidence is 
none too great, whilst for the critic it raises a host of prob- 
lems which can only be answered by reference to history. 

Thus, the appearance of Dr. Ehrenberg’s new book 
“ The People of Aristophanes ” is very timely. It would 
be impertinent to criticise it as a work of scholarship. 
Steering a sure course between the dangerous shoals of 
dramatic convention and exaggeration, it is an admirable 
collection of all the evidence in Aristophanes and Eupolis 
regarding the social life of the people with whom they were 
dealing. The arrangement of the evidence is also, on the 
whole, good; though in this connection it is unfortunate 
that the continuitt' of the book is impaired by the incor- 
poration of the references into the text. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the very competent way in 
which Dr. Ehrenberg has handled his material, it is difficult 
to see exactly what he intended to achieve by confining 
his study within the limits which he has chosen. He gives 
it the rather ambiguous sub-title of “ .A Sociologx" of Old 
Attic Comedy.” Mirichever way this is interpreted, one 
feels that he has fallen between two stools ; if it is intended 
as a background to the Old Attic Comedy, then it suffers 
ve^ much from the absence of co-ordination with other 
evidence, ceramic, numismatic and that of inscriptions. 
It is obviously impossible to create the background to X 
wholly from 'X. Similarly, the absence of co-ordination 
with other evidence seriously affects the validity of the 
judgements in the book from the point of view of the 
social historian. The feeling remains that the value of 
Dr. Ehrenberg's book is rather as a source-book for some 
future study either of Aristophanes, or of the social life of 
fifth-century Athens ; as a water-colour study for a broad 
canvas still to be painted, 

H, R. L, 

Politics, Finance and Consequences. A Study ol 
the Relations between Politics and Finance in 
the Ancient World with Special Reference 
to the Consequences of Sound eind Unsound 
JHS VOL. LXII. 
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Policies (Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. LXV). 
By C.J. Bullock. Pp. viii -f 212. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1939. I or. 6 d. 

It has become, during the last decades, almost a fashion 
among economists to write from time to time books on 
the problems of ancient economics. Very few of these 
books have been successful or even useful — with the one 
exception of Max Weber’s great works. Even the fullest 
command of the facts and laws of modern economics 
usually proved to be a poor guide, especially when it was 
supported by only a slight knowledge of the modem 
literature on ancient history, and an even slighter acquaint- 
ance with the ancient sources. This exactly is the case 
with the book which the Emeritus Professor of Economics 
at Harvard has written as the first contribution on antiquity 
among the Harvard Economic Studies. As the title indi- 
cates, it is a mixture of political history and the history of 
finance. The former is treated in a ver^' superficial and 
entirely derivative manner, without any really new line 
of approach; the latter produces a number of generalisa- 
tions most of which are based upon utterly insufficient 
evidence and a generous neglect of chronology. 

The first two chapters deal with Egvpt, .^syria, Baby- 
lonia, and Israel. In all these countries, and first under 
the 18th Egyptian dynasty (what about the 12th?), Pro- 
fessor Bullock discovers a ‘ law ’ of development according 
to which the height of power (Thutmosis III) is followed 
by the height of magnificence (.Amenhotep III), which in 
turn brings about financial distress and thus general decline. 
Even if true, this rather trivial theory is far from covering 
the essential facts ; to prove this, we need only point out 
that the representative of the last stage is the famous 
■Akhenaton, the highly refined founder of a new religion. 
Bullock, however, even attributes the alleged development 
of the other Eastern kingdoms to direct Egy ptian intluence 
and to a sort of international royal code. 

In Persia and Lydia (Ch. Ill) the author finds a different 
kind of financial policy, that of accumulation of treasure 
and of sound expenditure. His characterisation of the 
‘shopkeeper’ Darius (Herod. III. 89) is interesting, but 
the general picture and the fundamental antithesis between 
the two types are unconvincing. 

Greek finance is dealt with in three chapters, which 
are characterised by light-hearted generalisations embracing 
every age from Homer to the third century b.c., but con- 
tain at the same time a few more detailed paragraphs of 
more or less sound reasoning, e.g., on the finances of the 
tyrants, on ttoifopd and liturgies, on Demosthenes (depend- 
ing on \V. Jaeger’s book). The description of .Athenian 
democracy on the whole runs on familiar lines, even in 
some of its errors and misjudgements. The author seems 
to realise that in overstressing the general importance of 
finance he is one-sided and mistaken. He writes (p. iqB) 
about democratic .Athens : ‘ Her misfortunes ought not to 
be attributed primarily, still less exclusively, to unsound 
finance. On the other hand, the strength of the city and 
its great recuperative power were not due to sound 
finance . . .’ But this excellent statement is not reflected 
in the general trend of the book. 

The last chapter deals with ‘ Two Commercial Oli- 
garchies.’ Both in the depreciation of Carthage and the 
praise of Rhodes one-sided generalisations are even more 
predominant than elsewhere. 

V. E. 

Teachers’ Pay in Ancient Greece. By C. -A. Forbes. 
Pp. 60. Lincoln, Nebraska; University of Nebraska 
Press, 1942. 75 cents. 

This is a pleasant essav on an interesting subject. Start- 
ing from the isolated and uncertain example of Charondas' 
law on public teaching, Mr. Forbes deals carefullv with 
our evidence throughout the centuries. The sophists, the 
orators, the philosophers, the elementary teachers and 
grammatici, the teachers of special subjects, and the univer- 
sity dons — all have their turn. In short, this readable 
booklet proHdes a good survey of our know ledge, but there 
it stops. No attempt is made to compare educational fees 
with the earnings of other people and the cost of living. 
Next to nothing therefore is said about the most interesting, 

H 
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though most difBcult, question, that of the economic and 
social standing of the different groups of teachers during 
the various periods of Greek civilisation. 

V. E. 

The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian. By 
A. H. M. Jones. Pp. .x 393. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1940. £1 ir. 

Mr. Jones’ monumental work deserves something better 
than the short and belated review which by force of circum- 
stances is all that the present writer can give. It will not be 
possible to discuss the book in detail, but only to stress a few 
important features. 

The most obvious is what may be called the architecture 
of the book. Mr. Jones rightly groups his enormous mass 
of material under systematic headings, but his guiding 
principle is the historical development of the cities of the 
Near East as parts of the Hellenistic kingdoms, the Roman 
and the Byzantine empires. On the solid foundations, 
laid by his previous book [The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Proiinces, 1937) and represented here by the first section 
( The Diffusion of the City), three large pillars arise (Part 
which carry- the covering roof (Part V). The 
pillars are foreign policy, necessarily restricted to the 
Relations vcith the Suzerain, the constitutional aspect, called 
Internal Politics, and the activities of the cities, united under 
the heading Ciiil Services. The roof is perhaps a little light 
for the hea\-y substructure. Under the title The Achieve- 
ments of ike City the economic, political and cultural import- 
ance of the cities is discussed, with results hardly in accord- 
ance with the true statement that ‘ the history of Greco- 
Roman civilisation is the history of the cities’. The 
architect, while erecting his large and imposing building, 
was bound to realise that his materials were partly not of the 
best; thus, it seems, he had grown slightly disappointed 
when he came to apply his finishing touches, with the result 
that he fails in some degree to give due credit to the achieve- 
ments of the cities. 

Neither the economic nor the cultural importance of 
many cities is sufficiently emphasised ; the remarks on 
literature are inadequate; and architecture as a source of 
social evidence is hardly exploited. An interesting point 
is the survival of the native languages. ‘ The difference in 
language between the urban aristocracy and the peasantry 
implies a deep cultural cleavage ’, but both in pre-Christian 
and Christian times the separation of town and country- was 
at least partly counteracted by mutual religious influence. 
W'e need think only of the great ‘ Eastern ’ city of the West, 
Carthage, to realise how strong even after the complete 
destruction of a hellenised city the spiritual and probably 
also the biological influence of the native element remained. 
The whole problem seems not quite solved by stating that 
an aristocracy of parasitic landowners and a luxury trade 
which served this class were alone responsible for the wealth 
and civilisation of the cities, and that the lower urban 
classes and especially the country-side had hardly any 
share in this. 

It is an enjoyable feature of the book that time and 
again the author, though clad in the full armour of his 
stupendous and austere scholarship, interrupts his sober 
and matter-of-fact story- by short illuminating remarks of a 
more pointed character which sometimes, though not 
always, strikingly emphasise decisis e facts. I give a few- 
examples. .-Mexander as the ‘ champion ’ or even 
‘ apostle ’ of Hellenism has been proveci for some time 
past to be a much too simple formula. But the policy of 
most ot his successors is well characterised, the financial 
background of Antiochus Epiphanes' pulicv disclosed, and 
the .suggestion made that dynastic city-names ‘mark the 
grant of a charter of autonomy’. The work of the kings, 
however, was less important than i.s generally assumed; 

■ the motile forte which produced the vast majority of 
cities of the East was the ambition of the native upper 
class to adopt the Greek way of life ' — undoubtedly a most 
remarkable statement. The changing part plaved by- 
democracy is well pointed out, and it is useful to leam that 
the privilege of suis legibus uti nei er meant real autonomy, 
but ‘ the right of self-government under a constitution 
which might be imposed by Rome '. .-W early as by the 

beginning of the second century B.c. ' the term democracy 


came to be watered down so that it meant little more than 
constitutional republican government ’. WTiat a decline 
in the political energy of the Greek cities is witnessed by the 
fact that the Byzantine emperors’ ‘ chief anxiety- was to 
galvanise them into activity- ’ ! Another interesting aspect 
of this de\-elopment was the rise and decay of the Gurial 
Class during the later empire. The ephebate, originally 
an Athenian invention, spread almost everywhere, ‘ as a 
kind of uni\-ersity training for the sons of the well-to-do ’. 
This is certainly a more appropriate interpretation than 
that of the Diony-sian technitai as an ‘ international trade 
union ’. Most important for the understanding of the 
development of the Later Roman Empire is that ‘ neither 
in the bureaucracy nor in the army did any- true imperial 
loyalty emerge. . . . The sentiment of civic loyalty w-as, on 
the other hand, deep and strong. . . . Civic patriotism 
died from inanition, and as it died the machinery- of local 
government began to run down ’ . 

.-\s these quotations indicate the book is w-ritten in a clear 
and vigorous style. It is in fact interesting throughout, 
and this in itself is a remarkable achievement, if one con- 
siders the tremendous amount of detailed facts that had to 
be used, and the dreary nature of much of the evidence, 
particularly the innumerable monotonous inscriptions. 
The reader is led by a smooth path, smoother indeed than 
is justified by the character of the sources and problems. 
There is a certain danger in this — a danger which is increased 
by the fact that in the extensive notes most of the sources 
are cited, but very little of the modern literature; only- 
rarely is a disputable question discussed. Since there are, 
and always will be, very- few people whose know-ledge of the 
subject is comparable to that of the author, the book will 
be used less as a basis for discussion than as a work of 
reference. In most cases, however, Mr. Jones’ sound 
judgment will serve this purpose admirably. 

V. E. 

Attic Red-Figtire Vase-Painters. By J. D. Beazley. 

Pp. xii-f 1186, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1942. 63^. 

This book is one of the most remarkable feats of scholar- 
ship ever performed: that is obvious to those who know 
Professor Beazley’s w-ork and have traced its development 
from Attic Red-figure J'ases in America through Aliische 
Vasenmaler and Vases in Poland to this majestic volume; 
there may, however, be readers of the Journal who do not 
understand quite how great the accomplishment is; if 
they will imagine someone w-ho was faced -with the whole 
of Greek literature but only- had authors’ names for half a 
dozen w-orks and then proceeded on grounds of style to 
create authors for all the surviving works, they will have 
some idea of what has been achieved. 

In this book over 15,000 Athenian vases have been 
assigned to their painters, half as many- again as in Attische 
Vasenmaler published 18 years ago. The new book 
includes, besides the \-ast mass of late sixth-century- and 
fifth-century red-figure vases, the black-figure work of the 
early- red-figure painters, the w-hite-ground vases of the 
fifth century-, and early fourth-century- red-figure. In this 
way Buschor’s work on white leky-thoi. Miss Haspels’ work 
on leky-thoi, and Hahland’s work on late Attic red-figure 
have been absorbed into the whole — absorbed but also 
re-thought and where necessary re-modelled. 

The general grouping of the painters in chapters and 
the brief notes that precede the list of each painter’s w orks 
make it possible to trace the history- of Greek drawing 
from the late sixth to the early- fourth century-. Such 
remarks as these give the main lines : ‘ Phintias’ latest 

work is connected with Myson and so with the Pan painter ’ ; 

‘ the Berlin painter issues from the group of Euthymides 
and Phintias. The Providence painter, Hermonax, and 
the Achilles painter w-ere his pupils ’ ; ' The Villa Giulia 
painter belongs to the following of Duris ’ : ' Polvgnotus 
issues from the school of the Niobid painter ’ ; ' The Cleo- 
phon painter belongs to the late group of Polygnotus ’ ; 

■ 'I'he Dinos painter was a pupil of the Cleophon painter.’ 
These guiding hints show the way for anyone who will 
take Beazley 's book and look up his references to accessible 
pictures of the vases. 

Those w-ho prefer a different method of art study- will 
find an admirable guide in Dr. Paul Jacobsthal's inde.x of 
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mythological subjects ; this makes it possible to discover 
how difi'erent painters painted the same subject and the 
material is rich enough to allow reliable conclusions as to 
what subjects were popular in what r ears. 

A few notes of detail ; the Menon painter is now known 
by his name of Psiax and his oeus're has been greatly 
increased. Some r ases prerdously assigned to Euthranides 
have now been given to the Cleophrades painter in his 
earliest period. group of cups previouslv assigned to 
the Panaitios painter has been separated off as a proto- 
Panaitian group, but the posribility of tlie Panaitios painter 
being Onesimos is still entertained. Diepolder's identifica- 
tion of the Pisto.xenus painter with the Penthesilea painter 
is rejected. A list is given of vases from the Penthesilea 
painter's workshop on rvhich trvo hands can be traced. 

Now that this definitive work on led-figuie is complete, 
it is perhaps greedy to ask for more, but it is to be hoped 
that Professor Beazley's already published studies on Black 
Figure vases are the nucleus round which ' .Vttic Black- 
Figure \*ase-Painters ’ is rapidly foiinmg. 

T. B. L. W. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum ; U.S.A. fasc. 8, 
Fogg Museum and Gallatin Collections. By 
G. H. Ch.i,se and M. Z. Pe.vsE. Pp. ii6: pi. 64. Cam- 
biidge. Mass.: Harvazd E'mversity Piess ; London; 
Humphrey Milford), 194a. 30 j. 

Parts of both collections have alreads' been published in 
the Corpus d Hoppin and Gallatin 'u The new fascicule 
contains the rest. The text is caieful and scholailv, and 
most of the pictuies clear and good: the backgiounds. 
however, have been painted out. and some of the photo- 
graphs ha\ e been taken from too high a point. I do not 
repeat in my res lew the many valuable observations made 
by Dr. Amyx in his (-IJ.-l. 1942. 576-7'. In the Gallatin 
half I do not refer to AftiicJ since 

Mi.ss Pease gives the references: in the Harcaid hall I do. 
for Prof. Chase was not able to quote the book, nor do all 
the Harvard vases appear in mv index, as the fascicule did 
not reach me until the last stage of printing : moreover, 
some of the museum numbers have been changed. 

Harvard. Etruscan, PI. 6, 2 : in the .same style, 
Vatican 136 fAlbizzati, pi. 13) and Philadclpliia :Dohan 
fia/tc Tomb-groups, pi. 52, 17,). PI. 6, 5 and 6, see R\accolta\ 
G\iiglielmi], 73, no. 83. Pi. 6, 8 and 9, see ibiii. 73. no. 02. 
Attic bf. PI. 9, 4: imitation of the Giiffin-biid Gioup, to 
which Tubingen D35, quoted by Chase, belongs, wliile 
Tubingen D 34. also quoted, is related. PI. it, 3: cf- 
Toronto 327 (Robinson, pl. 50). PI. it. 362: pi. 12. i: 
pl. 12, 2: pl. 12, 3; pl. 12, 4; pl. 12, j: all manner or 
following of the Haimon painter. Pl. 12, G, Beldam painter. 
Pl. 12, 10 : workshop of the .Athena and Bowdoin painters ^ 
-Mtic if. Pl. 13; _-lRr. 204, no. 16; the third device on 
Ic is a panther's head. Pl. 14: late follower of Douris. 
somewhat recalling the \’illa Giulia painter. Ph 15, 
bplanchnopt painter i.IRF. 962, foot); miuli repainted. 
Pl. iti, I ; TRF. 3jfi, no. 3. Pl. t6, 3: .IRE. 138, no. 38. 
Pl. 17, i: . 4 Rr. 968, top. Pl. 17, 2: -l/cl'. 938. no. 51. 
Pl. 17, 4: ARV. 141, no. 48. Pl. 17. 3: exti-aordinary 
subject: wretched drawing, but nothing modem, as lar as 
I can sec. except a little lepainting of the fiaituie.s, 1 he 
old woman is not ' standing on a pedestal decorated with 
volutes’: the block is this side of her: on it. a snake, 
this side of it. a pair of snakes. The man holds a .snake, 
and what looks like a bunch of giapes. The woman holds 
a purse oi little bag in her left hand, and in liei right 
something small, nut \isiblc m the photograph, .iccorthiig 
to Chase a llowcr. I he man has the look ol a custoiiier, 
the woman of a vendor: or the other w.iv lound; 
but what on earth is happening.^ Pl. 17. 6: -IRi ■ 936. 
Pl. 18, i: ,lRr. 968, top: cf. perhaps the Guluchow 
skvphos Cr. pl. 43. 3. PI. t8, 3: I originally aitiibuted 
this to the Euaioa painter, but in .IR I - 335 *. ^ 3 - \ 
thought it more prudent to speak of ’ an undeteniuned 
iollovver oi Douris ' : now that 1 have seen a repn>diRtion, 
I find that my oiiginal attribution was (orrttt -ii?! . \thi, 
below) : one of the painter's latei \sork>. Pl. ip, - • • 

9bb, top. Attic bf. on white ground. Ph -i’ 3 - there 
are two subjects: ;A; a Nouth and a boy on a platforntj 
and a man looking on: the upper parts are lost, but the 
JHS. — VOL. LXII. 


boy was no doubt singing, the youth playing the flute : 
B, a citharode. Pl. 21, 7: Athena painter or his manner. 
Pl. 21,8: the same. Pl. 21,9: the drawing looks modern. 
Attic white. Pl. 22, i : imitation of the Achilles painter. 
Pl. 22, 2 : Woman painter or very like. Black. Pi. 24, 2 : 
as B.^ 1 . 63.7-28. 103, which is nor, I thought, Attic. 
Pl. 24, 4: as Rvberg fig. 113 and fig. 119 b, from Rome: 
Italian. Ph 24, 10: as C'airu 26.213 f Edgar, pl. 121. 
Pl. 24, 12, as B.M. old black number 1043. Pl. 24, 13 is 
certainly fioniGela. Pl. 24, 16, agood example ofBIoesch’s 
‘Acropolis cups h PL 26, 7: cf. RG. 93, no. 122, and the 
parallels cited: I took those to be Etruscan. Pl. 26, 10: 
Etruscans of the * Malacena ’ fabric, ‘^ee RG. 93. no. 116. 
'Apulian'- Pi. 35, 6 is Etruscan, see RG. 83-6, on nos. 
93-101. Black. Pl. 37, 2: cf. cr. Gall. pl. 32, 7. Pl. 
37, 7: Tcanau? cf. tw’o oinochoai from Teano, 0 -\.ford 
1911.74 and 1911.89. Pl. 37. 9; cf. Sg. Vugell, pl. 6. 39. 
and one in O.xtord. PL 38, 6. -Vttic. 

Gallatin (the whole collection now belongs to the Metro- 
politan Museumu PL 33, 14: I had suggested that this, 
and a cup of somewhat similar style in Heidelberg, might 
be Boeotian imitations t>f -Vuic : but Miss Pease doubts 
this, and so docs Prof. Uic: so the suggestion had better 
be withdrawn. Attic bf. Pl. 33. 2: Lcto rather than 
Hera. Pi. 37, i: related to the Leagros group: group of 
\'illa Giulia 15336 (X'llla Giulia 13336, CV. pL 9, 1-2; 
Cab. Med. inv. 223b, Cl', pl. 42.6-6; Oiwieto, -\pollo 
with gods and goddesses; Berkeley 6.3376, Cl', pl. 2u, 2 . 
Pl. 37, 2: lelaied to the Leagros group: cf. the much- 
repainted Compiegne 986. PL 3O. 2: Leagros group; 
within it, gioup of Wurzbuig 2in (Wurzbuig 210 and 214, 
'Lonmto 306: Munich 1368, i'nton . Pl. 40, 2: 

gnxip ol the midget Panatlienac.s .‘^lioe in IRsp. 1, 86; : 
two round aiyballoi come fioiii the same fabiic, one in 
Oxford (Cr. pl. 43, 9,, the other in the X'lasto collection; 
and many of the small vases, decorated with scales or net- 
woik, collected by Bulas {BGH. 1932. 38B-98; and Miss 
Haspels (ABL. 167-81, all those, for example, figured bv 
Bulas. PI. 41. 5. Phiion painter, see . 1 /^ 1 ’. 967, foot. 
Pl. 43. I : d/H’. 92O, middle. PL 43, 3, the warrior seems 
to be leading the Imrsc. PL 44. 2, the forerunner should 
be Iris rather than a Xercid. PL 43. 4: Pistias shape 
I'-lJ.l. 1933. 479) ; manner of the Haimoii painter, .\ttic 
rf. Pl. 36, 2: maenads rather than Demeter and Perse- 
phone. PL 38, 3: the lelatiou to the Beilui i^rtinier is 
remoter iliau 1 thought at first, and I should no longer 
de<ciibe tlic \ ase as m his inaimor. Pl. 39, 7; in front of 
the licad, not, I tliink, a quncr, but a left hand holding a 
phialc : -Apollo, all the same f-\poilo with phialc, Lonclon 
E316, G. bmith BM. Cat. in pL 16, 2 .. PL 62, i : nearest 
the shape, Lau pl. 9, 6. Pl. 62. 14 : -Vttic ? 

J. D. B. 

Les Ghels d'CEuvre de la Peinture Grecque. By G. 

Ml.\UiIS. Pp. 220; pl. 74. Pans: A. Niichch 1939. 

30 fr. 

' It will be seen by pending thi.s \olume that it now 
possible, thanks to the rescau lies of arcliaeulogisis, ... to 
identiA some ot the tuic''t uuiks of Gict-k ait b\ aitiibutmg 
thi" 01 iliat fiesco of lleicuianuin or Pompeh to tlm 01 itmt 
famous aitist.' bo die author in his preiacc: but he does 
not mean what he sa^s. He mcan'^, of couisc, no inoie 
than that some ot the Campanian wall-paintings are copies 
i>t pictures b\ famous Greek aitists ot the past: but he lias 
not -said "o. and tiie lac k of pre^mon is i\ pu al of the book. 
Pig. 8 is desciibcd as ' ilie Maiiiagc of .Vlcxandei, after 
Soioma ' : and it is indeed from a pliotogiaph of bodoma’s 
fresAO. But tig. 9 is described as ’ -Vclullcs in. .bevro', alwr 
-Vthenion.' ' .Vticr ’ is evidmtlv u^ed in anotner sense. 
Pig. to Is also ' -VchiUes in bcyios, alter .Athemon.' 
the paintings repioJuccd m llg^. 9 and 10 go back to a 
single oiigmai: but tltev dilfer widely, ihc painting 
tig. 10 is betlei than liu painting fig. 9, and ^na', be mute 
faithful. But how taithful i-' it.-* .Viul c\ cii if the design 
should have been copied with moderate accuracy, what of 
tiie colour.-* bimilariy, hg. 4 is ’ Ihe Galumny of -Apelles, 
alter B<»tiKelli': tig, 3 is ' lu and Argo*;, after Xlkla^.' 
But iig. 6 Is also ' lo and .Vi'gos, after Xikias ' ; and what 
has It in common with lig. 3 be\oiid the main lines of 
-Vigos and lo? and which * cop\ ' is the less faithful.^ 

II 2 
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The fact is that if the researches of archaeologists have 
shown an) thing, it is that the question of copy and original 
in the wall-painting of the Roman period is exceedingly 
complicated and the greatest caution always essential. 
Prof. Meautis is well aware of this, but sometimes he seems 
to be tempted to act as if he were not. The public should 
not be allowed to fancy that the researches of archaeologists 
have made it possible to appreciate the sudes of ‘ Xitias.’ 
or ‘ Athenion,’ or ‘ Timomachos ’ : or even to say with 
certaint)' just what is fourth centur)’, Hellenistic, Graeco- 
Roman in drawing, colouring, or spirit. 

The author has somewhat handicapped himself by e.x- 
cluding vases, and especially fourth-century vases, from his 
surve)', on the ground that they have been treated else- 
tvhere ; they are a pure source ; the best of them, Attic or 
Italiote, tell a great deal about fourth-century drawmg, 
and a few — for instance the Jason and Pelias in Wurzburg — 
.something about the colour as well. 

IMost of the reproductions, considering the small scale, 
are good : but the selection is not uniformly happy. The 
book is called ' Masterpieces. ' and many of the works chosen 
are far fiom that. Some of the most unpleasant are 
admitted because they are deri\ed from noted originals : 
so the lo and .Mgos, fig. j, and the Arrival of lo, fig. 24; 
but there is no such excuse for Polvphemos and the love- 
letter ;fig. 34'. the Sacrifice of Iphigencia ifig. 31, or 
trisialities like figs. 26, 28, or 61. I have always wondered 
hosv anyone who had seen a good \shite lekythos could take 
the Leto and A'iobe (fig. 2 J seriously : but Prof. Meautis 
has the majority of scholars on his side. The few mummy- 
portraits chosen are not sufficient to give a notion of the scope 
and interest of the class. Pfuhl's clumsy jest about the 
Girton Hermione (p. 199,1 was really not worth repeating. 
In the mosaics of Dioskouiides ^figs. 21-22,1 the restorations 
should have been specified. 

'I he earlv part of the book gives traditional characterisa- 
tions of Pulvgnotos, .'Vpelles. and others, founded on the 
well-woin ancient texts. P. 12: Oinoc: Odysseus and 
Philoctetes ,; Diomed : Orestes : none of these are assigned 
to Polygnotos b) Pausanias. P. 17; Xeopiolcmos was not 
slaying Elasos. P. 18; Krino was daughter, not wife, to 
.A.ntenor. P. 28; Aioia? P. 48, top: no one says that 
Zeuxis" heads were large. P. 48. middle: his motive was 
to show his wealth — accoiding to Plin). P. 50: Mys's 
cetitauromachy was doubtless a later enhancement of the 
Piomathos; and to provide designs for Mys was not beneath 
the dignitv of an 'artist’. P. 61: ypa^iKCoTepo; is mis- 
tran,s!atcd and two chestnuts run into one. P. tit, foot. 

■ at the piicc he demanded ’ misses the point, such as it is. 
P. 88 : Protogenes’ saivi was not ‘ couche.’ P. 72 : 
'Thamyia.s cithaioedus ’ was the subject, not 'Ihamyras 
becoming blind for having dated to vie with .\pollo.’ 
P. 74, at Triieia : youth not child. 

P. 10: the Thermos metopes are not ‘ end of the sixth 
( entuty or beginning of the fifth.’ P. 10: Ly.seas. P. -I5; 
( entautomachy, S. .side of the Parthenon, not W. P. 99: 
Pentheus is represented youthful as early as 480 is.c. 
Pp. 121 and 122: metragyrtes ? P, 126: the llute-playcr 
v.eais a phorbeia. not a mask. P. 133: if the Flowei- 
aathcr ineasuies 38 32 rni. it is onlv because it was cut 

to that size ill inudeiu lime'; it is a tiny piece of a large 
wall-decoration. 


'1 hr author right!)' holds that some knowledge of religion 
and nicihology is useful for the undeistaiuhug of ancient 
works of ait. or as lie cvoukl prefi i To put it. he insists on 

■ the emotise \alue of tlie religious and mythological back- 
ground but in iea,tiiig honi those who see nothing but 
lines and masse,, he almost leserts to the standpoint of the 
anecdotal artist and the academician who seeks to make his 
head of a young ivoman more elTectice by labelling it 

■ Pandoia ' or ' Jephtha's daucditi r.' Heieispartof what 
we are told about the .Vriadne in Xaxos (fig. 35; pp. 
146 if. : '. . . C'est rainoiir, I'amour liumain qui I'a 
entrainee. . . . Man. lotscjue son frele ectrps de jeune fille, 
epuisc de sanglots et de plaintes. s'est abandonne ausommcil, 
alors survient I'evcneniem mssterieux, I'eelosion subtile de 
la lieur de fame, I'ivresse de Pextase di\ine surcedant a 
la eendre des passions hurnames, au de.scnchantement qu’ 
anicne fatalement I'aniour ejui s'attache aux seules crea- 
tures. . . . f.Ariane est] I'equivalent antique de cette 


pecheresse, purifiee egalement par son amour, transfiguree 
par la presence du Christ et dont il a ete ecrit: “ Ses 
nombreux peches ont ete pardonnes car elle a beaucoup 
aime ’’ (Luc 7, 471.’ Xow, whatever was in the mind of 
the painter, it surelv was not this : Mr. Meautis is an 
admirer of Le roman d'un jeune hornme pauire (p. 38). and he 
has composed Le roman d’une jeune — well, a pendant. He 
anticipates this criticism and quotes Propertius 3. i 7, 6—8 
as a proof that the thought is antique. But Propertius does 
not sav anything about sin or redemption or spiritual 
purification by means of divine love : his mistress haiing 
failed liim, he announces his intention of turning to the 
bottle and drinking himself to sleep. 

The third and last chapter of the book is entitled ' The 
Principle of Balance in Ancient Painting.’ This is a topic 
on which it is not difficult to be trite ; and the author has 
certainly succeeded. More attractive, in the second 
chapter, the descriptions of the Villa dei Misteri, the 
mosaics of Dioskourides, the .\ldobrandini Wedding : these 
have warmth and show a genuine enthusiasm. 

Mr. Meautis speaks with dissatisfaction of Miss Sw'indler's 
Ancient Painting. There, however, the English reader will 
find a sober and straightfonvard account of the subject 
which he may prefer to the somewhat highly perfumed 
pages of this little book. It is a matter of taste, and the 
requirements of a French audience are not quite those of 
a British or American. J. D. B. 

The Composition of Ancient Greek Bronze Coins. 
^Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, XI.) By E. R. C.vley. Pp. viii 203; 
pi. 4. Philadelphia: .American Philosophical Society, 
1939- S2.50. 

Piofessor Caley and his collaborators have chosen Greek 
bronze coins for systematic study because these supply 
abundant material of definite origin and more or less 
certain dating. For chemical and metallographic e.xam- 
ination samples were obtained by discarding the outside 
la)'ers of the coins and usin.g only the core of the metal, 
this being taken to be representative of the unchanged 
alloy. 

Concentrating first of all on a series of coins from 
Macedon, it was demonstrated from the accordance of 
the analyses with data obtained by eatlier int estigators, 
that haphazaid variations in composition were exceptional 
and that minting had been carried out according to a 
formula. As results multiplied certain facts w'ere found 
to be peculiar to certain sites, while otheis proved in due 
course to be of general application in all the localities 
which were the subject of .special study; .Mhens and its 
dependencies, .Sicyon, Corinth and various sites in Greece 
proper — and to Greek < i\ ilisations abroad — Sicily, Olbia, 
S)'ria, Eg)pt and several localities in Asia Minor. 

Perhaps the most impottant observation is that at the 
earliest period copper and tin alone are the principal 
components of the metal of Greek bronze coins. There 
arc svstematic changes in composition with time; to a 
much loss extent with place of origin. Lead is introduced ; 
it incieascs at the e.xpense of tin, and latterly the proportion 
ot lead much e.xceeds that of tin. 

For purposes ot oniparison, the relations of tin and lead 
to cupper and to each other are conveniently set out in 
the form of ' component ratios ’ based on the analyses, and 
by this system insignificant complications due to the piesence 
ol non-metallic impuiities or oxidised metal are eliminated. 
It emerges that in the first type of variation where lead 
increases, the proportion of the sum of tin and lead to 
copper remains nearly constant, probabi)' because of the 
use of tin-lead alloys in the casting formula instead of 
pure tin. Alloys vsere thus obtained which were more 
suitable for coinage. In the second type, the fall in the 
tin content is accompanied b)' a much greater rise in the 
lead content, so that the propoition of the sum of the 
alloving metals to copper does not remain constant. This 
is explained by lead having been added to bronze of the 
composition of coins u.sed eatlier in the series — evidently 
worn coins were melted with definite proportions of lead, 
a practice appaientlv confined to late periods. Such alloys 
are described as ‘ leaded bionze.’ 

X'ow that detailed anal) ses of long series of consecutive 
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coins are available for purposes of reference, it may be 
possible to solve a number of numismatic problems. For 
example, fractional coins which are sometimes difficult to 
classify on purely numismatic grounds by reason of their 
small size and lack of symbols and mint marks may be 
fitted into their place in the series by their chemical analysis, 
and definite information may be forthcoming as regards 
the vexed question of restrikes. Counterfeits and imitations 
may be recognised as such. Evidence from chemical 
analysis may have the effect of narrowing the period of 
issue previously assigned to coins, or, as in the case of the 
Corinthian series studied by the author, it may provide 
support for the suggestion made on archaeological grounds 
that the period of use extended in fact beyond the date 
normally assigned. 

The evaluation of the less important minor constituents 
and impurities of the alloys would seem to be of less sig- 
nificance than might have been anticipated : there is a 
sameness in this respect in the analyses of Greek bronze 
coins from different places and widely different periods of 
time. Zinc tends to be present with greater regulariU’ in 
the late coins, and arsenic is a common impurity' where 
there is much lead. No coin was found to be entirely free 
fi om iron, and next to iron nickel occurred most frequently, 
gold rarely and silver not at all. 

Oxidised copper ores were no doubt used at the earliest 
period for the production of the copper required for mint- 
ing. As to the method of minting.' evidence is forthcoming 
from the results of the analyses taken in conjunction with 
metallographic examination; circumstances of size, alloy, 
etc., determine whether coins were to be cast or struck 
and whether struck on cast blanks or on metal obtained 
otherwise than by casting. 

It is clear, as the author points out, that the numismatic 
evidence must still remain the primary basis for the solution 
of problems of provenance, dating, etc., but he has suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating how 'the conjunction of the 
chemical and numismatic evidence often leads to conclusions 
or suggestions that could not be reached from either sort of 
evidence used alone.’ The monograph goes a long way 
towards satisfying the lack of accurate analytical data for 
properly documented bronze alloys of antiquity, and the 
value of systematic chemical recording will be more apparent 
as data continue to accumulate and the many gaps in 
time-sequence and minting sites are gradually fill^.^ ^ 

Greek Walls. By R. L. Scranton. Pp. 194:. 24 text 

figs. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 

1941. S3-00. . , -r • 

The value of this book would have been increased if it 
had adopted more generally-accepted practical definitions 
of masonry throughout. Thus, by all means invent 
‘ trapezoidal ’ — it is not a bad term — ^but do not stretch it 
so far as to include the wall in Fig. 12, which, to a modern 
mason, would represent a rubble wall built, for the most 
part, of irregularly-worked blocks. The present reviewer 
can claim the review mentioned on p. 20, footnote, and is 
still unconvinced about the use of the term ‘ ashlar, nor 
are some of the author’s meanings of it borne out in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ( 14th edn.l articlewhich he quotes. In 
such a genuine and useful attempt to straighten out various 
kinds of Greek masonry in a particular field, it is a pity 
that terms like ‘ isodomic ’ are used : they mean nothing 
to the practical mason, who, again, would not accept 
‘ irregular ashlar,’ anv work in this category being squared 
rubble.’ The book shows evidence ot much research and 
is a useful reference one of a limited kind (in general, only 
fortification walls are included), particularly on account of 
the excellent lists in Appendi.x III, with their full docu- 
mentation ; but it is unfortunate that it is so sparsely illus- 
trated. Thus, the very fine wall at Larisa (.\eoiis), 
mentioned on pp. 31 and 159, is extremely interesting not 
only for its ordinary walling, but for its slightly-projecting 
stringcourses. The geographical restrictions ot the book 
rule out Sicily and Magna Grecia, so that the walls of 
Paestum. Hipponion and Seiinunte are not included : some 
of the finest material can be got from these sites. There is 
hardly sufficient examination of the whole question of 
drafted joints and corners (extremely interesting where, as 


at Priene temple bastion, they are combined with rock- 
faced treatment), which is, perhaps, the outstanding con- 
tribution of Greek masonry: though the writer considers 
that the author is correct in insisting on deliberate conscious 
method in these treatments. The clear division of the 
two kinds of so-called ‘ polvgonal ’ masonry into ‘ Lesbian ’ 
and ■ Polygonal ’ is useful. It is unfortunate that such a 
neatly-bound and well-produced volume has no title page. 

T. F. 

The Lion Monument at Amphipolis. By' Osc.ar 

Broneer. Pp. ix -f 76 ; pi. 1 1 — 37 text figs. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1941. 

This sumptuous volume seems to have been primarily 
intended as a gilt for the subscribers to whom we owe the 
restoration of the lion. The sculptor of the restoration, a 
Greek, was to have supplied an account of his work, but 
this projected section and certain detailed notes and 
measurements could not be obtained because of the Ger- 
man invasion of Greece. Other relec-ant matter was 
omitted since a French collaborator had already pub- 
lished it in the BCH for 1939; unfoitunately for English 
readers, since few. if any, copies can have reached this 
country. In its absence, a re\ iew of the American book is 
likelv to slip into error or injustice. 

The lion, a marble figure 3 30 metres high, carved in 
several dozen blocks, was restored with extreme care and 
forethought. The missing portions — except for the tail, 
of which there is no trace — were supplied in concrete 
tinted to match, which cannot be distinguished in the 
photographs; their precise limits had presumably been 
made clear in the French publication. In other respects 
the figure in the photographs can certainly be accepted 
as an absolutely' faithful recon.struction. It has been re- 
placed in situ on a concrete pedestal faced with ancient 
blocks, in such a position that the passer-by sees it at 
roughly the same eye-level as in antiquits’, though the 
original support was taller. It was also far more complex 
and ornate. 

The lower part of the monument was squaie and mea- 
sured nearly ten metres a side at the foundation, .\bove 
ground it was faced with Doric half-columns engaged in the 
wall and .standing on steps, their entablature has not been 
found. On top came a stepped pyramid, from the centre 
of which rose a pedestal of unknown height to carry the 
lion. The height of some individual steps is known but 
not their total number. The height of the Doric facade is 
not measurable. But, ' from contemporary analogies as 
the monument is ascribed to the last quarter of the fourth 
century b.c., the half-columns are assumed to have been 
5i times as tall as their lower diameter (which is estimated 
from the upper diameter). The original height of the top 
half of the monument is calculated with the aid of a restored 
drawing which shows what is required to make a satis- 
factory' design, in conjunction with ingenious calculations 
invoUing the dimensions of each course. 

This restoration has however certain features aesthetically 
objectionable but inesitable from the height given to the 
columns. The drawing allows four half-columns a side 
and is obliged to place no less than three triglyphs over 
each intercolunmiation, which seems scarcely' plausible for 
the end of the fourth century' ; y'et to increase the height 
of the frieze and reduce the number of its elements would 
wreck the design, as e.xperiment will show. Apart how- 
ever from scarcely tenable arguments that the use of Doric 
and good mason's work indicate fourth century rather 
than later date, the shape of the capitals is the only evidence 
produced for tliat conclusion and it is unconvincing, while 
every other criterion merely establishes that the monument 
is not older than Hellenistic. 

Strangely enough, little use is made of the lion in this 
connection. There is no comparison with the lions carx ed 
on the Ale.xander Sarcophagus, although a theory is ad- 
vanced that both monuments commemorate the same man ; 
yet there is some stvlisiic discussion with reference to other 
figures, including ' the one ’ TiVi lion from the Mausoleum 
in the British Muse-um ! While it is rash to date a sculptured 
lion by its style, it should be easy in this instance to sho\s' a 
fair measure of probability that it is ronsiderablv later 
than has been assumed — perhaps a century later, or even a 

h3 
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centurv’ and a half. The Greeks had a tendency to 
humanise the faces of lions, so that the features and ex- 
pression changed with time just as did those of their 
human figures, and pari passu. In the ^lausoleum, for 
instance, the human and lion faces alike are smooth and 
calm, in the Alexander Sarcophagus they frown under 
beetling brows, in the Pergamon gigantomachy the features 
are monstrously hea\ y and register all requisite emotions. 
The Amphipolis figure must come late in this series, and 
it appears from the photographs (which are perhaps more 
striking than instructive) to wear that Duce look first 
popularised by the Hellenistic monarchs. 

Taking this new basis of conjecture, the Doric order can 
be restored from analogies of advanced Hellenistic date at 
Pergamon and Alexandria (the Mustafa Pasha tombs). A 
multiplicity of triglyphs becomes plausible, though the 
height of the frieze can be increased till rather few'er are 
needed, because the half-columns can themselves be 
restored much taller, in accordance with the Hellenistic 
preference for slim columns. Accordingly there is no 
longer any need for such a high pedestal under the hon 
to bring him to the required elevation, and he will there- 
fore cease to sit in ridiculous isolation as though perched 
on a box. Sketching it out. this alternative ‘ period piece ’ 
is seen also to be better balanced than the fourth-century 
scheme, for the relative size of the lion is reduced and he 
is thereby brought into proportion with the Doric facade. 
There appear therefore to be several grounds for dating 
the monument somewhere about 200 B.c.; a closer dating 
might be possible on a detailed comparison of the lion 
with those of the Belevi tomb and of water-spouts. 

A. W. L.awrence 

The Tholos of Athens and its Predecessors. By 
Ho.mer a. Tho.mpso.n. Pp. 160; pi. 4-+- 105 text 
figs. Baltimore; American .School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1940. S5. 

Observations on the Hephaisteion. By W. B. Dlns- 
.MOOR. Pp. 1 71: pi. I — 76 text figs. Baltimore; 
•American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1941. 
So- 

(American Excavations in the Athenian Agora. 
Hesperia; Supplements IV and V.) 

Both these publications illustrate in different ways the 
great importance for the historv- of Greek architecture of 
the .American excavations in the Athenian .Agora. While 
Thompson's account of the Tholos reveals in masterly 
detail a monument hitherto known onl\ from literary" and 
epigraphical sources, Dinsmoor's penetrating analysis of 
the new evidence for the ‘ Theseum ' throws much light 
on one of the most familiar of ancient buildings. 

The Tholos. first built, as the style of the original roof- 
tiles and the datable pottery finds combine to prove, about 
470 B.C.. survised in use, despite catastrophes and changes, 
till the fifth century .v.d., and its long history is here traced 
with admirable care and insight. The opening sections 
(pp. 1-44) discuss exhaustively the earlier structures on or 
near the same site, mostly dating from the third quarter 
of the sixth century b.c. These do not re.scmbie the 
Tholos in form, but include a group (T to K) with the 
same function of presiding the Prvtaneis with living-room, 
kitchen and chapel : this group was often modified, and 
was much damaged by the Persians, but it was quickly 
reconditioned, and remained in use till the erection of the 
Tholos. .An older group 'G to E,i bears a similar relation 
to the aichaic and clas.sical Bouleuteria ; these old build- 
ings are here carefulh described, but the Bouleuteria 
themsehes are not treated in detail, though their identity 
is firmly established. 

The Tholos, as its name implies, was a circular structure, 
and curiously unpretentious in plan and e.xecution, for its 
walls were seeminglv. above a few poros courses, of unbaked 
brick, and till Rt'man times its main door, opening to the 
east, had no porch, flic ga\ roof-tiles, many of which 
survive, were its liceliest feature: they coceied a wooden 
roof resting on .six unfluted poros columns, which were 
arranged with pleasing unconventionality in a compromise 
between a ring concentiic with the wall and an east-west 
scheme of nave and aisles. The kitchen, at first detached, 
was reached through a north door, and there was an 


elaborate drainage system. The columns were removed in 
the second century a.d., when a marble pavement replaced 
a mosaic laid dowm a hundred years earlier ; till then the 
floor had been plain clay. Minor finds included fragments 
of the standard weights and measures officially kept in the 
Tholos, and of simple terracotta table ware, very different 
from the plate epigraphically recorded. 

Dinsmoor’s observations on the Hephaesteum are another 
welcome foretaste of that comprehensive account of fifth- 
century architecture which he is uniquelv qualified to 
write. Though he here covers much ground, he disclaims 
anv attempt at a detailed architectural study of the temple, 
badly as that is needed. His main purpose is to present 
and weigh the new evidence provided by the American 
excavations. 

The first thirU- pages are chiefly concerned with the 
temple’s fortunes as the Church of St. George, and with 
the many graves sunk in its floor between the middle ages 
and the opening of the nineteenth centuiy, when, for a 
short time, the Greek clergy let it be used as a Protestant 
burial-place. The first Protestant so buried was a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, the ingenious but unfor- 
tunate .John Tweddell, who died at Athens in 1 799 at the 
age of thirty, and the choice of the Theseum was a brilliant 
device of Fauvel’s for finding the bones of Theseus without 
appearing to look for them. Dinsmoor gives in full the 
curious story of the disputes over his Greek and Latin 
epitaphs, which, like most of the rest, perished in the chaos 
of the War of Independence, but are preserved in travellers’ 
copies. Jt will not escape the classical scholar that the 
last line of the Rev. Robert Walpole’s Greek poem, as 
printed by Dinsmoor on p. 21, does not scan, but this is 
not the fault of the author, a competent versifier, but a 
misprint in the Rev. Robert Tweddell’s Remains of his 
brother, published in 1815, which also trapped Laurent 
in 1821. The true reading (KEIIEAI, not KEIZAI) was 
printed in 1814 in Clarke’s transcript, which Robert 
Tweddell copied, and the misprint is in fact corrected in 
a manuscript list of Errata added by the author to the 
Trinity Library- copy of the Remains. .A Fellow of John 
Tweddell’s College may perhaps be forgiven for wasting 
space on so trivial a point. 

Far more important than these preliminary matters, are 
the contents of the next hundred pages, which deal elabor- 
ately with the new evidence, especially that provided by 
the careful analysis of the foundations, now first fully 
exposed. The results are of the highest interest. The 
details of the foundation jointing prove that the ground 
plan was twice modified in the course of the work, and 
that in its final form the Hephaesteum. unlike the other 
three temples which Dinsmoor convincingly attributes to the 
same unknown architect fthose at Sunium and Rhamnus, 
and the Temple of .Ares in the Athenian Agora) had an 
inner colonnade. This colonnade was Doric, in two tiers, 
and on an ambulatoiy scheme, like that of the Parthenon. 
It seems to have consisted of eleven columns, five on each 
side and three at the west end behind the cult statues, 
and its restoration is confirmed b"i' the evidence of a block 
from the upper epistvle, found by Orlandos in 1937 in the 
modern east wall of the church. 

Other modifications successisely reduced the length of 
the cella, chiefly to the advantage of the pronaos, which in 
the final scheme (C) was to the opisthodomos as 4:3. 
The dimensions of the temple are based on the familiar 
‘ .Attic foot ’ of c. 0-326 m., for which Dinsmoor here, as 
in Hesperia IX, p. 20, n. 40, substitutes the term ‘ Doric 
foot,’ a change which the ambiguity of the old names 
makes desirable and welcome. 

7 he e.xcavations have most fortunately v'ielded also 
external evidence for the temple’s date, in the form of 
fragments of pottery and ostraka, and it now seems certain 
that building was begun about 450 B.c. : there are other 
grounds, partly astronomical, for selecting the definite date 
449 B.c. Dinsmoor allows about five vears for the build- 
ing, and suggests that the inner columns, with their ambu- 
latory scheme, were an afterthought, between stages .A 
and B, imitated from the similar schemes already adopted 
by Ictinus (on Dinsmoor's view) at Bassae, and already 
planned by him for the Parthenon. The Hephaesteum is 
to be regarded as the earliest of its architect’s four known 
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temples, the other three following in the order Sunium, 
Ares, Rhamnus. It is likely that an earlier Hephaesteum, 
on a less artificial site further south, was burnt in 480 B.c., 
and reconstructed in temporary form after the Persian 
retreat. 

Another matter elaborately discussed is the old and 
bitter controversy about the treatment of the inner w'all- 
surfaces. Dinsmoor concludes that both the stippling of 
the marble surface and the lead waterproofing of the 
joints prove that it was intended to apply stucco and to 
add mural painting, but that neither stucco nor paint 
was in fact applied in antiquity, perhaps because of the 
intruded inner colonnades, though it seems that some of 
this preparation must have gone on after the change of 
plan. 

The new finds include parts of the bases of the cult- 
statues, in dark Eleusinian limestone, pieces of the sima, 
indistinguishable from those of the Temple of Ares, and 
some doubtful bits of metope and pediment sculpture. 
Dinsmoor concludes with an interesting discussion of the 
Hephaesteum’s historical setting, now placed on a firm 
chronological basis, and a short appendix discusses in 
detail problems raised by the ostraka. 

D. S. Robertson 

The Sacred Gerusia (American Excavations in the 
Athenian Agora. Hesperia : Suppl. VI) . By 

J.XMES H. Oliver. Pp. aoq: 33 text figs. Baltimoie : 

American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1941. 

The occasion for this book was the discovery, during the 
American e.xcavations of the ancient .\gora at .\thens. of 
three inscriptions ('numbered here 24, 31 and 32 1. They 
were intrusted to Mr. Oliver for pulilication, and he has 
made an extremely workmanlike job of it. and in effect 
made a study of the various Gerusiae of the time of the 
Roman Empire, drawing material from Ephesus, Stratoni- 
cea, Tralles, Apamea, Thessalonica, Philippopolis and 
other cities. Once or twice he gives us unpublished 
material ; always the text of the inscriptions has been care- 
fully worked over, and is nex-er a mere reproduction. 
Here, then, is a volume which is of great importance for 
any student of Greek institutions under the Roman Empire, 
and generally for Greek social and economic history. 

These Gerusiae are not all of one form, and the Ephesian 
one goes back to before the days of Lysimachus. But by 
the time of the Empire, from being a purelv social institu- 
tion they have become sometimes municipal, sometimes a 
sort of Financial Board for the management of temple 
estates and funds, and concerned with expenditure on public 
religious festivals. It looks as though the Roman em- 
perors of the second century took a benevolent inteiest in 
the affairs of these Gerusiae. supporting them, and even 
favouring their institution, and Mr. Oliver has some \ery 
good general pages (48-30) in which he discusses the 
reasons for this. He would hold that it is part of an 
attempt to breathe fresh life into the official and city 
religion of the ancient world, and to counteract ‘ spiritual 
forces of a new and perhaps subversix e character." This is 
how the situation may xvell have appeared to Hadiian and 
his successors : if temples x\ ere being deserted as Plinx’ 
relates {Epp. X. 96), if Epicureans and Christians xveresub- 
x’erting belief in the traditional gods, these able rulers 
realised that a policy of repression alone against these 
movements would be of little avail, unless it xvere sup- 
ported by a rex'ix al of religious festivals, xvith their accom- 
paniments of processions, ceremonies, splendour and junket- 
tings, in xvhich all the population might join. Into these 
festivals, too, exen though the god or goddess of the ciiv 
XX as the ostensible object of the celebrations, the imperial 
cult and the figures of the ruling house were being steadily 
and skilfully insinuated. Moreoxer. the Getunae — these 
managing boards — xxould be composed of elderlx", cautious, 
heartily pro-Roman elements in the population, pillars of 
stability and ‘ sound finance", and Rome xxould be ready 
enough to back them. Such is the general picture: Mr. 
Olixer is most careful to warn readers that it is as yet 
incomplete and not a certain one, simplv " a probable 
storx’ ■ ; but it is a x ery attractive one. "This policy of the 
Antonines, sincere and subtle, finds its culmination in the 
efforts of Maximin to rehabilitate and exalt the pagan 
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priesthoods and ceremonies, and in the moral and religious 
reforms of the earnest Julian. 

Some other points call for comment. In the newly- 
published letter of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus (no. 24) 
there is a fresh example of the emperors refusing gold 
statues offered them, for fear of incurring enx'x'. They 
intimate that they xvould prefer to gold or silver statues 
small and inexpensive bronze protomai, xx’hich can easilv be 
mox’ed to various places. They are prepared, hoxx'exer, to 
allow their names to be placed on the bases, readily accept- 
ing such an expression of loyal devotion . These they accept, 
dXka Ta 6eTa Kai xd SoKoOvra ETiiipGoua okvoOvtes ev arraai 
Kuipois* 5i6 Kai vuu ugsTv Euyvcopovcos EpcpavijoiOEV TTOirjaaoSai 
pdvov xoAkSs cos tout’ av Eir) uaXAov gPElv KEyotpicrpEvov. Here 
xve have the emperors employing a very old formula, 
discovered (as I believe) by Augustus, and traceable in 
various pronouncements of" Tiberius, Germanicus and 
Claudius (for the literature sec Papen of the British School at 
Rome, XV, 1939, i) ; it is interesting to find it in use txx’O 
centuries after Augustus, and it must be one of the latest 
uses, for Commodus and his successors xvere not likely to 
adopt such an attitude. These inscriptions, too, rex'eal not 
only the generosity and public spirit of the richer citizens, 
but also the comparative poverty of many of the Greek 
cities and the hand-to-mouth existence that thev often led. 
A city is short of funds, there is a sudden emergency, a 
famine — and the only hope lies in the generous donations 
of a small body of xvealthy citizens. Time and again the 
same person (or persons) come forxvard and undertake 
burdens. There xxas too little initiatix’e and resource in 
the cities themselxes. 

This seems to me a model of what such studies should be, 
and I shall look forward to reading more from Mr. Oliver. 

M. P. C. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part X, Metal and 
Minor Miscellaneous Finds : an Original Con- 
tribution to Greek Life. By D. .M. Robinson. 
Pp. x.\vii — 593: pi. 172 — 33 text figs. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. London : Humphrey .Milford, 

1941. IQOt. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part XI. Necrolynthia : 
a Study in Greek Burial Customs and Anthro- 
pology. By D. M. Robinson. Pp. x.xvii— 279; 
pi. 71 — 26 text figs. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1942. goi. 

In their subtitles these volumes claim to be more than 
mere publications of Olynthian finds : and such a claim is 
justified, though less strikingly than in \’ol. VIII. .-V mass 
of important new material is presented with a thorough- 
ness which makes it fully and conveniently available. The 
author constantlv makes wide comparisons and draxvs 
general conclusions; often he traces the history of the 
class of objects illustrated or shoxx’s diverse cultural influences 
at xxork on Olynthus. 

\'ol. X presents over 2600 metal objects. In some cate- 
gories the material though impressive in quantitv inevitably 
becomes a little monotonous, and the excellent illustrations 
are extraxagantlv numerous. Most of the material is of 
the late fifth and early fourth centuries, though some is 
archaic. Professor Robinson finds corroboration of his 
Olynthian chronology ; but those who doubt his contention 
that Olvnthus virtually ceased to exist in 348 xx-ill not 
haxe their doubts finally remox’ed by \’ol. X or XT ; 
bcliexers on the other hand are not likely to have their 
belief shaken. Most of the objects are naturallv small and 
useful, and made of bronze, iron or lead (‘ the amount of 
lead is unusual".'; there is little more valuable stuff. 
Vol. X gixes the impression, as does XI too. that the 
Olynthians xvere mostly people of moderate xvealth. How- 
ever, a number ot the items have considerable artistic 
interest. 

Ch. 1 deals xvith statuettes and reliefs. Most remarkable 
are two bronze reliefs \xith a xoung nude male figure 
and an Asiatic king; perhaps Apollo and Croesus' xvhich 
Professor Robinson e.xplains as parts of a horse's breast- 
plate. There is a statuette of a comic actor, probablv a 
cook; some txx’m lead herms ; and fragments of a relief of 
winged deities xx-'nose legs end in griffins. 

Ch. II. jeitellery and Personal Ornaments. These include 
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beads; bracelets, mostly of the t>'pe %vith two snakes’ 
heads ; earrings and fibulae of many varieties ; and finger- 
rings, the bezels of which have a great variety of designs, 
some very delicate, some with rather mysterious subjects 
(452, 461); the silver ring 474 is inscribed AOPON in gilt 
letters. A wreath of bronze leaves and clay berries was 
found in place on a skull. 

Ch. III. Toilet Articles, A silver lid shows Cybele in a 
lion-car. There are several mirrors ; the finest has a head 
of Athena, apparently a simplified Parthenos. Strigils are 
very numerous. 

Ch. IV. Furnishings. Most impressive is the well-pre- 
served bronze brazier (the ' bowl ’ 573 certainly looks like 
the pan of another). There are two fine bronze mesom- 
phalic phialae with ring handles ; and sieves or graters, 
lamps, ladles and many handles of various kinds. 

Ch. V. Structural Material. Among door-fittings is a 
fine fifth-centur\- lion-head knocker (or rather handle, if 
one considers the position of the ring; contrast Wiegand, 
Priene, Fig. 325). Perhaps the curious holes in the sides of 
the pivot-sockets 1288 fif. are merely for economy in bronze. 
There is a great assortment of nails ; and clamps, some of 
strange design. The iron dowel set in lead (2541) might 
have been included here. 

Ch. VI {Tools) deals with knives and swords (hard to 
distinguish) and varied instruments of carpentiy, agri- 
culture, surgery’, etc. Among the stili is a fine specimen 
with crocodiles’ ( ?) heads. Fish hooks and netting needles 
are remarkably numerous. 

Ch. \TI. Arms and Armour. Most types of arrowhead, 
usually in bronze, are well represented. Spear-heads, 
nearly all of iron, are numerous too (three spear ends are 
given as arrowheads in PI. CXXIV). Of the 500 sling- 
bullets o\er too are inscribed, with XAA, OAY, (DIAIimOY, 
the names of Philip’s generals and others, and more obscure 
inscriptions. (May not AlIXPOAOPO be a humorously 
coined name?) By means of the bullets Professor Robinson 
throws interesting light on the attack of 348. A well- 
preserved shield rim has been found. 

Ch. Vm. Weights. These the author recommends for 
further study on account of their curious divergences. One 
has the inscription flEAEKYZ, ‘ which is probably a survival 
from the time when bronze a.xes were used as barter or 
currency.’ 

Ch. IX. Miscellaneous. This includes horse-bits, on 
which Professor Robinson gives extensive notes ; a revolving 
rattle (from a child’s grave), which he thinks a mere play- 
thing, not magical ; an .Athenian dicast’s bronze ticket ; 
and keys of several types. 

Some earlier Olynthus volumes have been criticised for 
not giving ' archaeological contexts ’ in full. In X the 
place of discovery at least is given with most items, usually 
a particular room of a house, or a grave; and Professor 
Robinson expresses concern at lack of precise information 
in some cases. A ‘ Concordance of Proveniences ’ is given 
at the end, and the author suggests that further study of 
this would be profitable. 

Vol. XI deals with the cemeteries, in which about 600 
graves have been excavated, mostly of the fifth and fourth 
centuries ; ‘ the graves seem to end quite abruptly ’ at 

348. Part I gives a careful description of all the burials; 
Part II analyses and discusses them. The Appendix pub- 
lishes nine skulls which Mr. J. Angel has reconstructed (a 
difficult task, since remains at Olynthus are badly warped 
and disintegrated in the damp earth). Illustrations are 
very full, and in most cases good, considering the difficult 
nature of the subjects. 

The ‘ riverside ’ cemetery on the west was most populous. 
None of the groups of graves shows any orderly arrange- 
ment. Often a later burial encroaches upon or is super- 
imposed upon an earlier. There are very few possible 
fragments of funeral monuments. The corpses almost 
always lay supine; with the head usually to the east, 
though there were many variations. 

One grave (596, a child’s) was found within the city. 
There were three multiple burials, close together (nine, 
nine and twent\-six corpses) probably of casualties in 
fighting. The handsome chamber tomb was built under a 
mound about 1040 m. west of the town. The w'alls were 
stuccoed and painted in horizontal bands of blue, white 


and red; the ceiling was probably of wood. The tomb 
W'as probably built early in the fourth century (a coin and 
pottery confirm this). Professor Robinson now believes 
that the burial was probably a secondary cremation, and 
the tomb never contained a coffin. In a preliminary report 
he suggested that the occupant was a distinguished states- 
man or general; and no further evidence is forthcoming. 
It is sad to hear that every' stone has been stolen since 
excavation. 

The proportion of cremations was as usual low — not 
more than ro per cent. ; most were primary, though a few 
may have been secondary'. .Among the inhumations were 
several stone sarcophagi, and a number of wooden coffins, 
of which usually only the nails were left. Most Olynthian 
burials were simple and cheap. Commonest of all is the 
gabled-tile type ; but many had tiles laid flat either directly 
on the body or resting on the sides of a narrow trench. 
‘ There is no difference in the ty-pes of graves from the 
earliest to the latest or in their construction or arrangement.’ 

Thirty per cent, of the burials found were of infants or 
small children, and even this probably does not indicate 
fully the rate of infant mortality. Most infants were buried 
in amphorae, usually broken off at the shoulder to allow 
the insertion of the corpse. Professor Robinson says (n. 50, 
p. 172), ‘ In view of our excavations I believe that exposure 
of infants was rare ’ ; but it is difficult to see what the 
evidence is. 

Grave furniture was found in about 60 per cent, of the 
burials, though usually very meagre. It was most frequent 
in cremations and coffins, and surprisingly above the average 
in simple ‘ unprotected ’ burials which are very numerous ; 
for this reason in particular the assertion that none of these 
ever had coffins is not entirely convincing. The ‘ furniture ’ 
is of a miscellaneous and casual nature; some objects are 
inappropriate to the age or sex of the deceased. Much of 
this material has been published in earlier volumes. It 
includes, besides many vases of various kinds, and jewellery, 
feeding-bottles, eggs (two), a very few lamps, many terra- 
cotta figurines (mostly in children’s grav'cs) ; about 1000 
astragali. About 10 per cent, of the burials contained 
coins (mostly of the fourth century and none necessarily 
later than 348) ; these were usually placed in the mouth. 

The author very reasonably concludes that ‘ funeral 
customs were free and open to variations, and were loosely 
interpreted. This is to be expected of a people who, 
though profoundly religious, had no precise creed.’ Con- 
stant comparison with material from other sources leads 
to the further conclusion that in spite of variations due to 
local conditions there was an essential uniformity in Hellenic 
custom. 

In the Appendix Mr. Angel, after his careful description 
of the specimens and analysis of their characteristics, show- 
ing the influence of various types at Olj'nthus, concludes, 
‘ The study of these Olynthians and other Greeks shows at 
least that the first civilisation of Europe was achieved by a 
highly mongrel, much mixed and subtly blended people.’ 
Tables of comparative measurements are appended. 

R. E. VV. 

Manuel de Geographie, Syrie, Liban et Procho 
Orient. Premiere Partie : La Peninsule 

Arabique. Par L. Dubertret et F. Weulersse. 
193 pages; 182 figures dans le texte. Beyrouth: 
Imprimerie Catholique, 1940. 15 Fr. 

Congu dans un esprit pedagogique plus que proprement 
scientifique, I’ouvrage se propose de faire connaitre les pays 
sous Mandat fran^ais et ses voisins imraediats du point de 
vue geographique et geologique et aussi du point de vue 
de la geographie humaine. L’avertissement affirme aussi 
que les problemes historiques, politiques ou confessionnels 
ont ete abordes dans I’esprit de la plus scrupuleuse im- 
partialite. 

L'avertissement a visiblement ete ecrit pour un ouvrage 
plus vaste tel qu’il a ete primitivement congu, c’est-a-dire 
en deux volumes dont I’un devait replacer la Syrie et le 
Liban dans leur cadre geographique naturel, le second 
devait traiter en detail les diverses regions des pays sous 
Mandat. 

La Guerre ayant empeche la realisation du projet, les 
auteurs ont decide de publier la premiere partie seule. II 
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convient done de renoncer a critiquer ce petit volume du 
fait qu’il est incomplet et qu’il souffre de beaucoup de 
lacunes dans les matieres qu’il se propose de trailer : 
30 lignes sont consacrees a la Transjordanie, 3 pages de 
texte a la Turquie, une a I'lran, sans une bibliographie 
pour satisfaire le lecteur ainsi alleche. 

Neanmoins, ce Manuel contient beaucoup de matiere 
instructive presentee avec clarete, notamment en ce qui 
concerne les deux pays que les auteurs connaissent le mieux, 
la Syrie et le Liban. Pour la peninsule arabique propre- 
ment dite, les renseignements ont ete pulses a de bonnes 
sources, mais qui restent anomanes. La aussi, I'absence de 
references est a regretter, car le lecteur est rendu desireux 
d’apprendre d’avantage, ce qui est le but d’un bon Manuel, 
but d’ailleurs pleinement attelnt dans ce petit volume. 

L’illustration est excellente. Un index manque. 

C. F. A. S. 

The Treasury of Persepolis and other Discoveries 
in the Homeland of the Achaemenians (Oriental 
Institute Communications, 21). By Erich F. 
Schmidt. Pp. x.xi + 139; pi. 18+ 15 maps, and 65 
text figs. Chicago; University Press, 1939. 

It is not often that books dealing exclusively with the 
ancient Xear East command general interest and yet 
prove valuable to the student of classical antiquity. This 
\olume succeeds in both respects. It is another of those 
fascinating and sumptuously illustrated publications which 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has 
been issuing for the last decade. Its organiser, the late 
James H. Breasted, had extended the scope of its enter- 
prises in 1931 to the Achaemenian remains of Persepolis, 
and the results of the campaigns 1933-1937 are published 
in the present volume. Even a hasty glance at the many- 
excellent illustrations will show the wealth and variety of 
the material brought to light, while the methods of aerial 
mapping and aerial survey introduced here for the first 
time will make the book extremely \-aluable and interesting 
to every archaeologist. 

The Aeronautical Department of the Expedition, founded 
by Mary Helen Warden Schmidt in 1935. has contributed 
a great deal to the volume. The splendid air views of 
Persepolis, of Naqsh-i-Rustam, and of the Persepolis plain 
show very clearly the importance of these new methods of 
exploration and surs-ey. As Schmidt puts it: ‘ It would 
be impossible for any surveyor to produce a dratted topo- 
graphical map of the area here shown and to indicate all 
the innumerable details appearing on the air view.’ It 
may be added, however, that such spectacular success can 
only be achieved in an area not densely populated, where 
every single ruin and everv trace of ancient brick-work 
become clearly visible from the air. 

Part of this volume deals with the discoveries made 
during tests, clearings, and restorations on the Persepolis 
Terrace, as well as during soundings near Persepolis (r.g., 
X'aqsh-i-Rustara, Istakhr, and Tall-i-Bakun). Especially 
interesting are seals with a great variety of designs, metal 
objects, and vases of alabaster or lapis lazuli which the 
author shows to have been brought to Persepolis as spoils 
from Egy-pt. E. F. Schmidt has an excellent way of 
dealing with the results of his exploration. He is modest 
in his claims and not dogmatic about his own theories, 
yet he displays an enthusiasm and an ardour which recall 
the nineteenth-century generation of our classical archaeolo- 
gists. His descriptions are adequate and clear, and the 
wealth of information enables the reader to criticise the 
author’s views. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the author, when 
commenting on the objects found, or when dealing with 
the chronology or development of types, has paid so little 
attention to the almost ine.xhaustible reservoir of Greek art 
in Asia Minor and in the Aegaean generallv. More light 
could have been thrown on a good many of the discoveries 
made at Persepolis. For instance, the pedestal composed 
of three lions attached to a bronze socket might have 
become less problematical and more interesting by a com- 
parison with similar stands from Greece and .ksia Minor. 
The striking resemblance to an early archaic group from 
the Heraeon at Olympia should have been stated. The 
bronze group of two galloping horses, cast in one piece. 


should not only have been compared with Assyrian models, 
and indeed this comparison does not help to explain any 
of the peculiarities of this group. Assyria was never the 
centre of bronze technique. Surely the time has come to 
drop the old method of trying to find out what one nation 
borrowed from its neighbour, and to turn to a new way 
of looking at things, i.e. to start with a full vieiv embracing 
the whole of the Near East and the Mediterranean Basin 
as one single world of homogeneous or heterogeneous 
experiences, all distinct, but all somehow' related to each 
other. Thus, when a piece of bronze sculpture is to be 
examined and no parallels are forthcoming, should not 
the thought occur at once, either to look for the centre of 
bronze technique at that time, or to compare all the other 
similar products found in this ancient world of Eurasia? 
Much more could have been said about that astonishing 
piece of metal work on the sword of the carrier of the 
roval battle-axe on the southern audience relief. The fact 
might have been mentioned that, on a relief of this kind, 
all the minor details have their importance and their 
meaning, and we cannot understand them properly unless 
we trace them back to their origins and to the ways in 
which they had been employed on other occasions. 

The main feat of the campaigns described, however, is 
the discovery' of the Treasury'. In the south-eastern part 
of the Persepolis Terrace a block of buildings was uncovered 
which were identified by their contents as royal store- 
houses and armories. The character and value of many 
finds justify the term ‘ Treasury.’ Its large courtyard, 
called Court of Reception, is surrounded by porticoes, two 
of which are ornamented with audience reliefs on huge 
orthostats. These reliefs show all the persons tvho appear 
on the well-known porticoes of the Hundred Column Hall, 
but one figure is added : that of the crown prince standing 
behind the throne of his father. Schmidt is probablv 
right in assuming that this fact helps to date the reliefs. 
He says the king must be Darius, and the crown prince 
can only be Xerxes, who so emphatically states in some of 
his inscriptions that his father chose him as his successor 
in preference to his brothers. ,\s this relates to the year 
490, and as Darius died before 485, it seerns to give a 
comparatively accurate date to the two reliefs. But it 
will be remembered how emphatically Ernst Herzfeld once 
stated that the corresponding reliefs in the Hundred Column 
Hall must represent Darius. Later, a foundation docu- 
ment w-as found showing that it was .\rtaxerxes I who 
completed the Hundred Column Hall on the foundations 
prepared bv his father Xerxes. Thus even Herzfeld, un- 
equalled as an authority on ancient Iran, had to correct 
his identification. 

As for tlie Treasury reliefs, Schmidt states that the 
decisive factor is the presence of the second person of 
royal rank, the crown prince. On this he bases his iden- 
tification of Darius and Xerxes, with Aspathines to the 
left and Gobryas to the right. But was not also Darius II 
in 439 chosen as crown prince by his father Artaxerxes I 
in preference to his brotliers, and was not .Vrtaxerxes II in 
424 chosen crown prince by his father Darius II? It must 
be remembered that there are onlv two great reliefs 
definitelv dating back to Darius the Great, the Baghistan 
relief and the tomb of Darius. If the Treasurv relief goes 
back to this date, the carrier of the royal battle-axe (the 
second dignitary behind the king) may well be .\spathines, 
as on the tomb of Darius. But the lance-bearer on the 
right cannot be Gobryas, for on the real Darius reliefs 
Gobrvas is the first dignitary of the state, standing behind 
the king. And Gobryas patishiaris probably does not mean 
‘ the Patishorian,’ for he was a Persian noble and of the 
familv of the Mardunijan : it can only mean a title which 
we are not able to translate, corresponding to the title of 
.Aspathines veamkara ,= ’ carrier of the royal battle-axe ’). 
In contrast to the two existing Darius reliefs, the first dig- 
nitarv of state on the Treasury reliefs is far from being a 
warrior-prince like Gobryas, the father of Alardonios and 
father in law to Darius himself whom he had helped to 
the throne; he is a man with a long dress no Persian 
trousers' and a muffler cap, without a beard or moustache 
(which would be visible above the mufller'r , aiid with a 
neatlv folded napkin in his right hand. Schmidt thinks 
he niav be a eunuch, and that is quite possible, for literar\- 
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sources of the time of Artaxerxes indicate that the first 
dignitaries of the state were eunuchs. But this precisely 
points to a later date for the reliefs. With Darius, the first 
dignitaries were generals, the men who helped him to win 
the throne. Xo such figure as this ‘ eunuch ’ occurs on 
the two existing Darius reliefs. It does, however, occur on 
the corresponding audience reliefs of the Hundred Column 
Hall which were set up by Artaxerxes I. And it is well 
to remember that with Artaxerxes I we are in the heyday 
of Alazdaism which was instituted as the state religion by 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes I. It may well be that this so-called 
eunuch was a high priest of the empire, characterised as 
such by his dress, and thus performing the functions of 
the first dignitary of state at the court of Arta-xerxes I. 
This is just to show that it is not much use staling anything 
\'er\' emphatically before the Treasur)’ has been completely- 
cleared and foundation documents discovered. Schmidt 
may be right with his early date, but the absence of 
Gobryas and the presence of the muffled first dignitary as 
on the Artaxerxes reliefs are rather unsatisfactory. 

Another fact has been stated with accuracy by Schmidt : 
All those who on this audience relief are shown in close 
presence of majesty are persons of high rank. He had at 
first believed that the two figures on the left and one of 
those at the right were lance-carrying guards. Some details 
have convinced him, and he shows with very- good evidence 
that none of them are simple guards and all persons on 
these audience reliefs are some sort of dignitaries of state. 
The number of persons figuring on the Treasury reliefs 
and on the audience reliefs of the Hundred Column Hall 
are seven, apart from king and crown prince. Darius, 
however, in the Baghistan inscription mentions his six 
generals by name and gives them prominent rank which 
he meant their families to hold in all the future. On the 
tomb of Darius these same six men appear, with the same 
names, standing on either side of the king. Xenophon 
records that it was Artaxerxes I who instituted the seven 
dignitaries of the state and that this institution continued 
down to his time; Herodotus confirms this by mentioning 
the seven princes, and the Book of Esther does the same. 
These were no longer members of the six old families 
whom Darius and Xerxes had promoted to high rank, for 
most of those families had been e.xterminated by that 
time. Xor were they all generals by any means. These 
seven high dignitaries had become part of the court cere- 
monial. The rank remained, but the person and family 
could be changed, and thus they figure on the reliefs of 
Artaxerxes I in the Hundred Column Hall, without any 
inscriptions. 

The whole group of audience reliefs really deserves a 
separate study, and it is a great pity that this has not been 
done yet. The present volume forms an important con- 
tribution totvards this end. The points on which one may 
differ from the author, as in the instances just shown, are 
of a nature that does not impair the value of the book as 
a whole. This value is determined chiefly by the quality 
of the material described, by the clarity and accuracy of 
the descriptions, and by the adequacy of the illustrations. 
In these respects it leas es little to be desired. It is extremely 
useful to those concerned with Greek art in the fifth centuryj 
and of permanent value to those interested in the Near 
East. 

F. J. Tritsch 

Early Pottery of the Jebeleh Hegion. By .-"V. M. H. 
Ehrich. .Appendix bv E. O. Forrer. Pp. lag; 
pi. 24 — 3 text figs. Philadelphia : .American Philo- 
sophical .Society. 1939. 

Dans ce travail sont publiees les recoltes ceramiques 
rapportees par Dr, Emil Forrer de plusieurs sondages 
executes par lui en 1934, pour le compte du Biyn Mawr 
College, au Qalaat-er-Kuss ct sur le Tell .‘soukas situes sur 
la cote syrienne au X et au S de Djeble 'ou Jebeleh'i, le 
Gabala phenicien. E'n court rapport du fouilleur est 
public a la fin I.Appendice II. p, 1 1 3 a 125 1 ; il aurait, 
logiquement, du etre place en tete du petit volume. 

Sur le Qalaat-er-Russ, tell a peu pres carre d'environ 
300 m de cote, a I'embouchuie du Xahr Russ et a 45 km 
au S de Ras Shamra, Dr. Forrer a reconnu au-dessous 
d'une couche superficielle non stratifiee de 2 m 30 d'epais- 


seur, quatorze niveaux archeologiques atteignant ensembles 
une epaisseur de to m. D’apres A. M. Ehrich, les plus 
anciens de ces niveaux remonteraient au X'eolithique, vers 
4000 environ. Les donnees stratigraphiques et ceramiques 
sont, a mon avis, insuffisants pour permettre des conclusions, 
meme provisoires. Je renonce a leur discussion. 

Dans le niveau entre 4 m 10 et 5 m de profondeur, 
Dr. Forrer observa les murs en briques d’une habitation 
sous le sol de laquelle gisait un squelette accompagne d’un 
torque au.x extremites ourlees, d’une grosse epingle a tete 
renflee corame une massue et col perce, de bracelets en fil 
de bronze et de plusieurs perles biconiques en bronze, 
d'autres spheriques en cornaline et quartz (fig. 2). Lors 
d’une visite a Ras Shamra, Dr. Forrer me montra ses 
trouvailles. Leur identite avec les parures retirees des 
sepultures a la base du niveau II de Ras Shamra ne fait 
pas de doute. La tombe de Qalaat-er-Russ est par conse- 
quent contemporaine de I’Ugarit Moyen I (2100-1900). 
Cette date est plus elevee que celles proposees par Dr. Forrer 
(XVTIIe s.) et par A. AI. Ehrich (XIXe s.). A propos de 
ces trouvailles, le second auteur fait allusion aux torques 
et epingles identiques de Byblos trouv& par Mr. Alontet et 
consideres comme importes du Caucase depuis un article 
public par H. Hubert dans Syria. Cette hypothese n’est 
plus soutenable, maintenant, que Ras Shamra et le Qalaat 
ont demontre que ces torques et epingles ont ete utilises 
comme parure par une population installee a deraeure sur 
la cote syrienne au debut du lie millenaire. D’un autre 
cote, comme nous le demontrerons ailleurs, le Caucase, 
contrairement a ce que I’on a parfois admis, n'a jamais 
livre des torques et epingles de ce type ( cf. nos Elements de 
Chronologic de Ras Shamra, en preparation) . 

Sous le niveau V qui a restitue la tombe au torque, 
Dr. Forrer a reconnu une couche d’incendie epaisse de 60 
cm qui, d'apres lui, marque une interruption dans I’habita- 
tion ancienne de cette partie du Q,alaat (l.c. p. 1 18). Plus 
bas, les ruines d'un important batiment anterieur a I’in- 
cendie furent mises au jour. Se basant sur I’examen de la 
ceramique, A. AI. Ehrich, a son tour, etait amende a sup- 
poser I’exbtence d’un hiatus chronologique au Q_alaat qui 
d’apres elle, s’intercalerait entre 2300 et 1800 (l.c. p. 50). 

L’analyse de la structure stratigraphique du Q_alaat par 
Dr. Forrer et A. AI. Ehrich correspond a mes observations 
a Ras Shamra, La aussi, les tombes au.x torques et grosses 
epingles percees de I’Ugarit Aloyen I se trouvent a la base 
d’une couche qui succede a un niveau d'incendie lequel 
marque une interruption dans I’habitat du tell. II est a 
presumer que les evenements qui avaient cause cette rup- 
ture dans la sequence stratigraphique des deu.x sites si 
proches I'un de I’autre, etaient les memes a Ras Shamra 
qu'au Qalaat. Cette observation permet d'appliquer au 
Qalaat la chronologic elaboree a Ras Shamra. II est ainsi 
possible de serrer la date de I'hiatus du Q_alaat de plus 
pres et de I’attribuer a la periode entre 2300 et 2100 (au 
lieu 1800). 

D’apres .A. AI. Ehrich ( l.c. p. 30, pi. XATI), la couche VI 
du (j^alaat, celle qui contient a sa surface les strates de 
cendres, serait caracterisee par des fragments de jarres en 
terre fortement cuite, ornees sur toute la surface de stries 
paralleles obtenus au moven d’un peigne fin. Cette cera- 
mique est identique a celle de la couche correspondante de 
I’L'garit Ancien III de Ras Shamra, attribuee a la periode 
entre 2400 et 2200 environ. La meme date a ete proposee 
pour la ceramique analogue du Q.alaat. 

Situe a 1 1 km. au .S du Q_alaat, le Tell Soukas presente 
plusieurs concordances a\ec la stratigraphic d’er-Russ et 
celle de Ras Shamra. Du niveau \', Dr. Forrer a lerire 
des fragments de ces hols a engobe noir et rouge luisant et 
poll appeles ’ Khirbet Kerak ware ' d’apres une proposition 
du Prof. .Albright. Des fragments de cette ceramique 
etaient Indus dans les niveau A ll et VTII du ())alaat. 
Partout oil elle est apparue en Syrie et en Palestine, cette 
ceramique presente une homogeneite de forme et de tech- 
nique remarquable : elle a souvent ete attribuee a une date 
antHieure a 2500 (notamment au Tell Judeideh, cf. Am. 
Journ. Arch., 1937, p. lO). .A Ras Shamra, au contraire, 
elle se place dans la seconde moitie du He millenaire, entre 
2400 et 2200 environ ; elle y est en tout cas posterieure au 
grand incendie qui avait ravage Ugarit a I’epoque corre- 
spondant a la fin de i'ancien Empire Eg> ptien. Je constate 
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done avec satisfaction qu*au Tell Soukas, aussi, cette 
ceramique est attribuee entre 2400 et qcjoo (A. M. Ehrich, 
l.c.p. 70, 87). 

Les fragments de goblet uni ou orne au bord de stries 
paralleles alternant avec des lignes ondulees peintes ou 
incisees rencontres par Dr. Forrer dans les niveaux II a IV 
de Soukas (l.c. p. 78, pi. XXI, fig. XX) est un type cera- 
mique originaire de I’interieur de la Syrie. Un grand 
nombre de specimens en ont ete trouves notamment a 
Til Barsib (Tell Ahmar\ Mishrife et d’autres sites dans la 
vallee de I’Oronte, Tell Judeideh et recemment a Hama 
(fouilles de H. Ingholt) . II est tres rare sur la cote syrienne. 
Un seul exemplaire, apparemment tardif, a ete jusqu'ici 
rencontre a Ras Shamra dans une tombe a ciste en pierres 
attribuee a I’Ugarit Moyen 2 (1900-1700). A Soukas, les 
exemplaires les plus recents sont dates vers 1900 environ, 
tandis que les plus anciens remonteraient a la fin du Ille 
millenaire (l.c. p. 78, 87). II s'agit la d’un type ceramique 
qui, ensemble avec I’apparition de certains rites funeraires 
denotent I’arrivee d’un element ethnique avan^ant de 
I’interieur de la Syrie vers la cote a la fin du Ille millenaire. 

Parmi les vases peints de Soukas plusieurs sont identiques 
aux cruches et bols de rUgarit Moyen 2 (1900-1700) trouves 
a Ras Shamra (l.c. pi. XXII, XXIII, type P5I. Avec 
raison, A. M. Ehrich refuse de descendre la date de ceite 
ceramique jusqu’a 1600 avant notre ere comme des rap- 
prochements avec la tombe I de Mishrife-Q.aina le sug- 
geraient. A en juger d’apres la chronologie de Ras 
Shamra, cette tombe devrait etre attribuee enire 1850 et 
1750 av. notre ere. 

C. F. A. Schaeffer 

Fouilles de Sialk, II (Mus^e du Louvre, Serie 
archeologique, V) . Par R. Ghirshman, avec des 
contributions de H. V. Vallois, R. X'aufrey, R. 
Pfister, L. H.A.HN, 259 pages; 104 planches — 22 
figures dans le te.xte. Paris : Librairie Orienialiste, 
Paul Geuthner, 1939. 250 Fr. 

Situe sur la vieille route qui relie le Xord de la Perse 
au Golfe Persique, le tell ou tepe Sialk est proche de la 
ville actuelle de Kashan et constitue le centre d'une fertile 
oisis qui recueille Feau des sources de la montagne voisine. 
Entre 1933 et 1937, trois oampagnes de fouilles furent 
entreprises par le Musee du Louvre sous la direction de 
Mr. Ghirshman sur les deux collines dont se compose le site 
ancien. Les resultats obtenus dans les strates inferieures 
et prehistoriques appelees Sialk I a 1 \’ sont exposes dans 
le volume I public en 1938. Le volume II, dont nous nous 
occupons ici. decrit les trouvailles les plus recentes de Sialk 
mises au jour sur la colline meridionale dans les couches V 
et \l et dans deux necropoles a 250 m au S du tepe appelees 
n<^cropoles A et B, lesquelles sont contemporaines de 
Sialk et VI respectivement. Pour simplifier on pent 
designer les couches et les necropoles correspondantes par 
les sigles V, A et VI, B. 

Sialk V,A est caracterise par une ceramique faite au tour 
en terre fine monochrome, generalement gris-noiie ci par 
la rarete des vases peints et de la poterie commune. Les 
armes et outils sont toutes en bronze a Fexception d un 
petit poignard a soie et d‘un poin^on qui sont en fer. Les 
bijoux sont exceptionnellement en or et decores de rangees 
de triangles en grenetis : les perles sont faites d’agate, 
cornaline, lapis-lazuli, pierre. bitume, bronze, coquille 
marine et pate de verre. Deux tombes cunteiiaicnt 
chacune un cylindre dont Fun, en hematite assez grossiere- 
ment grave, figure une scene reminiscent de la glyptique 
du Bronze Recent en Syrie. 

L’cxtreme rarete des objets de fer et le fait que les 
rapprochements que Fon peut etablir a propos de^ t\pes 
ceramiques et des cylindres ne concernent que de> sites ou 
le fer est inexistant, prouvent, comme Fauteur I a reconnu, 
que Sialk \'.A appartient a la fin du Bronze. Cela permet 
de placer la date finale \ers 1200 avant notre ere, Fage 
du Fer debutant en Perse septentrionalc et au lalvche des 
la fin du Xllle s. D’autre part, le evlindre en hematite 
reminiscent des cachets semblables babyloniens et syriens 
du Bronze Recent permet de fixer le terminus ante quern vers 
1400. Mr. Ghirshman, apres avoir d'abord attribue 
Sialk V,A au Bronze final, entre 1400 et 1200 (voir son 
rapport preliminaire dans Syria, 1935. p. ^-9 • pretere dans 


la publication definitive une date beaucoup plus basse : le 
commencement du Fer, entre 1200 et 1000 {Sialk II, p. 20). 
Pourtant cette date n’est pas seulement en contradiction 
avec les indices chronologiques fournis par les trouvailles 
de Sialk, mais aussi avec ceux que Fon peut tirer des nom- 
breuses comparaisons avec les sites correspondants en Perse 
et ailleurs soigneusement etablies par Mr. Ghirshman 
lui-meme. 

Ainsi les rapprochements qui s'imposent entre les vases 
tripodes et les jattes ornees de tetes de belier d'une part, 
les vases analogues des couches III et I de Giyan-Djamshidi 
de Fautre, cemoignent dans le sens de la date plus haute. II 
en est de meme des rapprochements, en verite asses vagues, 
entre la ceramique de Sialk V,A, celle du Talyche et celle 
de Gandsha-Kaiabagh dans la Transcaucasie orientale (cf. 
F- Hancar, Eur. Sept. Ant., IX, p. 50 et nos Elements de 
chronologie de Ras Shamra, en preparation). Les liens que le 
fouilleur est tente d’etablir entre les quelques rares speci- 
mens de poterie peinte de Sialk X,\, et la ceramique de 
Cappadoce (Alishar III) et de Boghaz-Keui ne sont pas 
non plus pour encourager la reduction proposee par lui. 
La meilleure compaiaison qui puissent actuellement etre 
etablie a propos de la ceramique gns-noire dominante a 
Sialk V,A est celle avec la poterie correspondante de Rayy 
ou Rey, de Tepe Hissar, de Chah Tepe et Tourang Tepe 
dans la region de la Caspienne du Sud. Ici les constata- 
tions des fouilleurs suedois ct americains sont unanimes : 
la ceramique gris-noire est caracteiistique du Bronze, elle 
apparait des le llle millenaire et fieurit au cours du He. 

La necropole \* 1 ,B, etait en usage a Fepoque ou des 
travaux de fortification considerables avaient ete entrepris 
a Sialk en vue d' assurer la securiie de la ville pendant 
la derniere periode de son existence. D'apres Fetude des 
cranes par Mr. \’. \*allois (l.c.p. 113 et suiv.'i, les auteurs 
de ces travaux appariiennent au groupe dit armenoide, 
stock racial nettement difierent de celui qui le preceda a 
Sialk. Certaines correspondances que Fon peut relever 
entre la ceramique \T,B et de Sialk sont considerees 
par Mr. Ghiishman comme de nature accidentelle ; elle 
me semble neanmoms indiquer un certain degre de con- 
tinuiie entre les deux periodes du site. 

Sur plus de 200 tombes examinees par la mission de 
Sialk, 70 seulement eiaient intactes. Les autres avaient 
etc ouvertes par les indigenes a la recherches de la belle 
ceramique peinte si appreciee par les antiquaires depuis la 
vogue des bronzes du Lurisian. C’est cette ceramique 
peinte, faite au tour, d'une pate fine, dans laquelle les 
potiers oni reussi a modeler les formes metalliques les plus 
exiravagantes jusqu'a imiter le decor en cannelures et les 
rivets, qui caracterise le inobilier funeraire de Sialk \T.B. 
Dans les tombes riches, les prototypes en bronze se trouvent 
a cote de leurs imitations en terre cuite. Ces recipients 
avec leur long bee lubulaire rappelant parfois un phallus 
se deiachant a angle droit de la panse, ne pouvaient que 
difficilement etre utilises pour les besoins de la vie courante. 
Notons que la plupart des vases peints de Sialk \T,B figurent 
des etalons. 

En ce qui concerne le mobilier metallique, Farmernent 
et I’outillage sont principalement en bronze ; le fer utilise 
ausri pour les bracelets, torques et epingles a habits a du 
etre considere comme relativement precieux. La fibule 
etait inconnue. 

parmi la parure corporelle, il y a de nombreux cvlmdres 
en pate vitreuse ou en pierre tendre. L'arrangement 
symetrique des sujets, Fattitude des caprides accroupis sont 
reminiscents de la glypticjuc dite de Kirkouk, du Talvche 
et de Ras Shamra des X\'e— XI\*e s. Qiiaat aux scarabees, 
Fun d'eux \l.c. p. 67, pi. XXXI) porte dcs hicroglvphes 
qui entrent dans la composition du cartouche de Seti I 
1 1319-1300). D’apres Mr, Boreux, il serait de fabrication 
syrienne. On a quelque fois constate que des scarabees 
de ce tvpe oiu ete utilises a une epoque posterieure a celle 
qu’indique Finsciiption. En admettant que le scarabee 
de Sialk \ LB ait ete en usage encore un siecle apres Fepoque 
de Seti I, la tombe d'oii il provient devrait etre placee 
autour de 1200, En allant jusqu'a admettre un ecart de 
deux siecles, la tombe serait de la fin du Xlie s. C'est 
cette date que Mr, Ghirshman, dans son premier rapport 
de fouilles, avail considere comme ie terminus post quern de 
Sialk VI,B. Dans la publication definitive il a cru devoir 
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la descendre au Xe s. portant ainsi a 300 ans I’ecart mini- 
mum entre la date supposee de la necropole et celle qu’ in- 
dique le scarabee qu’elle a restitue. Quant a la fin de 
Sialk VI, B I’auteur, en dernier lieu, propose le IXe s. ou 
le debut du Vllle. 

Cette proposition est invraisemblable; elle va a I’en- 
contre de tous les indices fournis par les mobiliers funeraires 
de Sialk \'I,B et aussi de ceux suggeres par les rapproche- 
ments exterieurs. Ainsi. les tombes ‘ du genre Luristan ’ 
de Giyan I que Mr. Ghirshman considere comme etant 
contemporaines de Sialk VI, B avaient ete attribuees par 
Mr. Contenau et lui-meme entre 1400 et iioo. D’apres le 
meme auteur, les trouvailles du niveau le plus recent de 
Tepe Hissar III,C, en depit de certains traits communs 
seraient anterieures a celles de Sialk VI,B. Cette observa- 
tion est en accord avec la date proposee pour Hissar par 
Mr. E. F. Schmidt; 2000-1500, date que MM Contenau et 
Ghirshman estimaient devoir descendre jusqu 'a 1300-1250. 
Dans le pr&ent tra\-ail, Mr. Ghirshman ne cite plus que 
I’opinion de Heine-Geldern d'apres laquelle la fin d’Hissar 
III,C serait a placer vers 1000. Fonde sur un argument 
qui, au contraire temoigne en faveur de la date plus haute: 
I’absence totale du fer a Hissar, la proposition de Heine- 
Geldern est inacceptable. Ainsi, le rapprochement avec 
Hissar III.C n’ appuie pas la reduction de la date de 
Sialk VI,B. 

Mr. Ghirshman a note avec raison I’analogie de certains 
types d’armes de Sialk \’I,B avec ceux du Talyche du 
Bronze final, notamment les poignards a manche mcruste. 
Les poignards de ce t\ pe de \'eri peuvent maintenant etre 
attribues au Xllle s. Mats ou il fait fausse route, de 
nouveau, c'est quand I’auteur declare Sialk VI, B contem- 
porain de I'age du Fer au Talyche. Xi les poignards, ni 
les epees, ni les haches, ni la ceramique des necropoles 
talychiennes du Fer ne montrent la moindre parente 
typologique avec les objets equivalents de Stalk \T,B. II 
faut rappeler aussi que la civilisation du Fer au Talyche 
n|a plus connu le cylindre ce qui contribue a accuser sa 
difference avec celle de Sialk \T,B. 

Les rapprochements avec les trouvailles de la region de 
Gandsha-Karabagh signales par hauteur ne sont pas non 
plus en faveur de la date basse proposee par lui, les trou- 
vailles de la Transcaucasie en question etant attribuables 
entre 13,00 et 1200 (voir F. Hancar, i.c, et nos Elements de 
Chronologic) . II est difficile de comprendre d’autre part, 
comment la comparaison avec les trouvailles du Bronze et 
du Fer du Kouban puisse justifier la these d’une parente 
entre la civili.sation de Sialk VI,B et celle du Caucase sep- 
tentrionale. hir. Ghirshman ne peut citer que des rap- 
prochements assez vagues, mais insiste lui-meme sur la 
difference des types de I’armement, de la parure corporelle, 
du harnachement ou sur leur absence respectivement dans 
I’une ou de I’autre des deux civilisations comparees il.c. 
p. 89 a gaj. Meme si le rapprochement Hait justifie, il ne 
confirmerait pas la reduction de la date de Sialk VI.B car, 
1 on Sait, maintenant, que les ci\ ilisations illustrees par les 
nombreuses trouvailles koubaniennes du Bronze et du Fer 
ne descendent pas au-dessous de 1000 avant notre ere en 
chiffres ronds. 

^Ir. Ghirshman note que la position respective des 
necropoles de Sialk \ ,A et %T,B, ne permet pas d'admettre 
qu’il y eut une interruption entre leurs pcriodes d’utilisa- 
tion. Ensemble avec ce qui a ete dit ici des indices chrono- 
logiques tires de 1 etude du mobilier et des rapprochements 
av ec des sites voisins, cette observation permet de fixer le 
commencement de Sialk VfiB au cours du Xllle s., sa 
fin au Xlle, Cette date s’accurde avec le fait rapporte 
par Mr. Ghirshman, que Farmcment de cette epoque con- 
serve les formes courantes it la fin du Bronze et que le fer 
etait encore le privilege des classes fijrtunecs. Dans une 
civilisation aussi developpee que celle de .Sialk et dont le 
territoire confine aux pays producteuis tres riches en fer, 
un pareil etat de chose n’a pu exister aptes le Xlle s. 

En definitif, Fecait entre les dates soiitenues ici et celles 
proposees par ^Ir, Ghirshman dans la publication definitive 
de Sialk s'etablii comme suit: 

pour .Sialk \ ,A : 1400—1200 au lieu de 1200—1000 

pour .Sialk \ l.B: 1250-1100 au lieu de 1000—800 

Si je me suis etendu ic i sur la question de la date des 


niveaux \’,A et VI.B de Sialk, c est que ce site est le seul, 
a part Tepe Giyan, ou I’on ait rencontre et e.xplore 
des couches contemporaines de certaines des necropoles 
du Luristan voisin desquelles les indigenes av'aient retire 
les fameu.x bronzes. Pour le classement chronologique 
encore tres controverse des antiquites du Luristan, les 
trouvailles correspondantes de Stalk offrent un appui 
precieux. Elies permettent de confirmer, ce que nous 
aliens etablir avec plus de detail dans un travail sur la 
chronologic du Luristan pret pour aller sous presse, notam- 
ment que la grande majorite de ces bronzes actuellement 
attribues a I’age du Fer et a une date posterieure au Xlle s. 
remontent en realite a I’age du Bronze et a une date an- 
terieure au Xlle. 

Pour I’etude des epoques protohistoriques de la Perse et 
de I’Asie Anterieure en generale, le volume de Sialk avec 
son abondante illustration se pr&ente ainsi comme un 
instrument de travail de premier ordre. 

C. F. .A. SCH.VEFFER 

Excavations in Swat and Explorations in the Oxus 
Territories of Afghanistan (Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, 64 ). By Evert 
Barger and Philip Wright. Pp. 67; pi. 13. Cal- 
cutta : Government of India Press, 1941. 8r. gof. 

This memoir is an account of the work carried out by a 
British expedition which spent the summer of 1938 in 
excavating a number of sites in the Swat Valley, in the 
extreme north of the Gandhara country, and in making 
an archaeological reconnaissance in the Oxus territories of 
Afghanistan. The material results ensuing from this work 
have not perhaps been conspicuous, but through the 
information obtained some problems of the obscure history 
of Greco-Buddhist art appear in a new and une.xpected 
light. 

The first chapter gives a resume of our present knowledge 
of the archaeology of Gandhara and Central Asia, and 
clearly defines the tasks which the expedition set itself. 
To this day, scarcely any Gandharan site which vvas found 
unspoilt has been scientifically excavated; dated inscrip- 
tions are few, and the eras to which they refer mostly 
unknown; for political reasons it has ail too often been 
impossible to attempt exploration and preservation of the 
monuments still extant. The aim of the present expedition 
was to collect archaeological evidence, and to produce 
the beginnings of a trustworthy chronology of Gandhara 
sculpture. 

The main camp was set up at Barikot, in lower Swat; 
all the ancient remains of the district were surveyed, and 
excavations conducted at several sites. Furthermore, trial 
excavations were undertaken in various parts of a mound 
at Charbagh, some twent>' miles up the valley, under con- 
ditions of considerable hardship. The scarcity of the 
sculptural remains unearthed, and their damaged con- 
dition, have led the excavators to conclude that the extent 
of wilful destruction at the hands of the W^hite Huns in the 
hfth centurv' ,a.d. has been over-estimated. Damage from 
natural causes, gradual decay, and perhaps a ‘ retreat ’ of 
the treasures of unprotected mountain settlements into the 
monasteries of the plain — both because of the gradual 
decline of Buddhism, and for reasons of general security — ■ 
equally account for their present condition. It would 
appear, therefore, that the sculptures which have come to 
light in such huge quantities in ‘ repositories ’ in the larger 
sites in the plains, were not strictly speaking found in situ. 

Xo e.xcavations could be carried out in Afghanistan, but 
a number of important archaeological sites north of the 
Hindukush was established for the first time. The suney 
of this most difficult countrj-, part of which had never 
before been visited by any archaeologist, has determined 
ses'eral sites of perished Greco-Bactrian cities where future 
excavations may most profitably be undertaken. 

Though the immediate results are not of the first import- 
ance, the knowledge gained b\' the members of the expedi- 
tion and laid down in this memoir is an important step 
towards a solution on a truly scientific basis of the many 
problems set by the archaeology of the region. It is to be 
hoped that a way has now been paved for future research 
on similar lines. 


H, Blchthal 
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The Bxiildings at Samaria (Samaria-Sebaste I). 

By J. W. Croutoot, Kathleen M. Kenyon and E. L. 
SuKENiK. Pp. xvi -y 139: pi. 89-^ 55 text figs. 
London : Palestine Exploration F und, 1 94.2 . 40^. 
(subseribers 21s.). 

The earlier remains at Samaria hate little bearing on 
Hellenic studies; the proto-ionic pilaster capitals are 
already well known, and the only other discovery worth 
mentioning here is a somewhat hypothetical ramp entrance 
which the excavators compare with the Lion Gate of 
Mycenae. The oldest pieces of classical building are three 
cylindrical towers of about 300 B.c., projecting from an 
eighth-century wall which seems to have still enclosed the 
summit and the next terrace of the hill. This acropolis 
was re-fortified shortly before too B.c., no doubt because 
of the Maccabee troubles. At first the new fort abutted 
at its comers against the inner segments of two of the 
round towers, but these were soon removed and a rect- 
angular salient took the place of one at least. The authors 
do not attempt to explain this substitution of an apparently 
inferior means of defence, but it may be suggested that the 
towers were demolished after the siege of c. no at the 
same time as a breach was deliberately made in the wall 
of the fort, and that its corners were closed up again when 
that gap was mended — probably c. 50 b.c. by order of 
Gabinius. 

Samaria was much enlarged ■when Herod refounded it 
as Sebaste, c. 25 b.c. His great temple, presumably dedi- 
cated to Augustus (and as usual to Roma) is a useful 
prototype for Baalbek. It is raised upon an artificial plat- 
form, most of the space being occupied by a fuiecouit, at 
the back of which was a flight of steps leading to the temple 
proper, which stood on a high podium. It seems to hate 
had a deep prostyle porch and side colonnades. Herod 
may also have been responsible for an earl\- alteration, the 
construction of basement corridors along the edge of the 
great platform ; apparently they had a flat ceiling resting 
on a double row of slender arches. The other Herodian 
remains described are the town wall, a set of painted 
crow-steps from a parapet, and the painted walls of the 
stadium, which originally had a Doric colonnade round the 
interior. 

Most of the ruins of Sebaste can now be dated between 
about 180 and 230 a.d. They include the previously ex- 
cavated west gate, the forum colonnades and adjoining 
basilica, the Corinthian order in the stadium, the temple 
of Kore, the theatre (with a stage-front W'hich has Afiican 
analogies), two small shrines, some extremely handsome 
tombs, and extensive alterations to the Augusteum (includ- 
ing a renew'al of the porch, in antis, and the vaulting ot the 
basement corridors with a single span) . Domestic remains 
are insignificant, but the tombs clearly resemble houses, 
having atrium courts off which lie large vaulted rooms, 
lined wfith niches for saicophagi. The aqueduct system, 
which is probably of the same period, deserves and receives 
detailed study. 

The Christian ruins are summarily treated : thev comprise 
two shrines of John the Baptist and a possible con\eision of 
the basilica into an apsidal cathedral with north orientation. 

The report discusses some of the buildings published by 
the Harvard excavatois, supplementing and correcting 
their material without superseding it. In the main, how- 
ever, it is devoted to the finds made by the Joint Expedition 
of 1931-33 and in the 1935 season which was financed bv 
the British Academy and a group of subscribers associated 
'vith the firm of Marks and Spencer — an encouraging 
portent. The excavations were obviously most carefullv 
and intelligently conducted. The book gi\cs a conscien- 
tious, well-reasoned and clear account of the site, with an 
adequate, though not lavish, allowance of illustrations. 
The production retains the best of peacetime standards, 
except for a slight increase in minor printer's errors, and 
the price would have seemed very reasonable before the 
war. A. \\ . L.xwrence 

The Mosaics of Antioch. By C. R. Morey. Pp. vi fi- 
48; pi 24. Xew York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1938. $4.00. 

The American Expedition to .Antioch found about 300 
pieces of mosaic pavement worth lifting and pieserving; 
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several were transported to America, some to the Louvre, 
the majority are still in Syria ; the material is impressive 
in quantity and popular in appeal. A large number of 
floors were published with collotcpe reproductions in 
Antioch on the Orontes II ; they were arranged in order of 
finding, season by season, and a long catalogue gave the 
colours of the tesserae, sketch-plans of some of the floors 
and notes of datable objects such as coins or lamps found 
under them. A critical review’ of the quality and signifi- 
cance of the new material is badly wanted. Professor 
Morey’s book. The Mosaics of Antioch, is a brief introduction 
to the subject from one aspect. The first half is taken up 
with an essay on the city of Antioch as a cultural and 
artistic centre, the second with a study of the development 
of figural painting at Antioch as illustrated by the new 
finds. Both essays are full of interest. The mosaics range 
in date from about .a.d. ioo to about A.D. 500, and Morey 
comes to the conclusion that they show a gradual Oriental- 
isation of art during this period, Hellenistic Syria slipping 
into the embrace of the East. 

The mosaics now republished, about a score in number, 
may have been chosen with an eye to this theory, but they 
include most of the finest specimens from .Antioch and 
Daphne. The illustrations are livelier than those in the 
previous publication, the descriptions full and sympathetic, 
bu we should have been glad of a few references. 

The series starts with a number of second- and third- 
centurt’ mosaics which are Hellenistic in subject, feeling 
and e.xecution: the picture of the Judgement of Pans in a 
more or less natural landscape setting (i) is plainlv copied 
from a famous painting; so presumably is a superblv 
modelled figure of Xeptune or Oceanus on a background 
of blue and green glass tesserae now sadly decomposed nv), 
and a symposium in which figures labelled .Agros and 
Opora are served by Oinos (ix) ; a pedlar catching cupids 
which symbolise wayward affections (vii) recalls a Pom- 
peiian wall painting; the picture of a love-sick youth in 
bed gazing at a portrait of his beloved belongs to another 

genre, but to the same period (.xii). Morey’s anahsis of 

these early floors is excellent, but rows of finished pictures 
of this type, executed with extreme virtuosity and repre- 
- . ■ • as faithfully perhaps as the 

. • last century, do not recur on 

later pavcmeuis. Putoiial elements persist, but they are 
treated differently, the drawing is simplified and the figures 
arranged according to new formulas. These changes we 
find it hard to consider signs of decadence or primitivism. 
The reproduction on such a scale of elaborate pictures on 
floors was a comparatively late development in the Hellen- 
istic world and. however interesting the pictures may be to 
students of ancient painting, something of an aberration: 
it was absurd to lay in a row on the floor pit tures painted 
to decorate a wall ; from most parts of the room the 
pictures could onlv be seen sideways or upside down, and 
indications of a third dimension on a floor are positively 
disagreeable to many eyes : the better the representation, 
the more out of place it was on a pavement. Consequently 
the shift to a two-dimensional stvle, to rhythmic com- 
position and to carpet motifs which Morey regards as 
symptoms of Oriental atas ism were really progressive steps 
towards a more appropriate floor-covering. A'aiious ex- 
periments were made. One experiment is to be seen in 
an opulent and somewhat overloaded floor Xii, x\ii. and 
Antioch II, 631 which Morev describes as ' perhaps the 
finest decorative work ’ surviving from Constantine's age : 
an octagonal fountain stood in the middle, there were 
large figures of the four seasons on the diagonals, with 
hunting scenes in the trapezoids between them, all facing 
away from the fountain, and round the tvhole ran an 
outer border of panels with various subjects facing towards 
it. The same formula — the replacement of a single com- 
position by four looselv related themes, one facing each 
side of the panel — is exemplified on a great hunting floor (xx . 
W'hich is divided saltire-wise by trees growing from the 
four corners. Another solution of the problem consisted 
of varied enrichments set in an all-over pattern which 
covered the whole of the main field. Three good examples 
are published by Morey; in one (xviii' tlie all-over pattern 
is a geometrical design, and a bust labelled Ktisis is placed 
in the centre; the second (xxi, xxii) has a trellis woven 
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of chains of little flowers and, except in the middle, 
where there is a noble lion, the meshes are filled with 
birds and other objects: on the third (xxivj, now in the 
Louvre, the tesserae are laid scale-wise over the field, 
with little flowers on the hinges of the scales, and the pattern 
is broken in the middle by the figure of a nimbed Phoenix 
standing on a mountain, the flowers appearing through 
the rays of the nimbus being lightened in tone. 

Only one of Morey's interpretations seems to be at 
fault : the subject (xxiii) is a lion looking meditatively at a 
humped bull or buffalo with a tree behind and a stele 
inscribed Philia. one of several pairs of animals; Morey 
suggests that Philia refers ‘ perhaps to the fighting qualities 
of the Asiatic buffalo, the lion's prey,’ but a much-mutilated 
replica of the pavement has been found in a church at 
Ma'in in Transjordan with remains of a passage from 
Isaiah xi. 7 which shows that the mosaicist was depicting 
the Messianic Golden Age when the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox and the leopard lie down with the kid. 

The floor from which this scene comes is probably the 
latest and the weakest in the book; the other late floors 
we have cited may stand in the phrase which Morey uses 
of the Ktisis, as " a permanent rebuke to current notions 
of the decadence of art in the last centuries of the Empire.’ 
Do they really show any signs of progressive Orientalisa- 
tion ? Changes in manner between the second centurj’ and 
the fifth and reasons for them have been already mentioned ; 
much of the subject-matter remained the same — per- 
sonifications of the seasons, months and other notions, few 
of which would have been intelligible without a rubric, 
and nature-studies of animals, birds and fishes. The 
second-centur>- A'eptune mosaic contained pictures of fishes 
so carefully rendered that nearly forty distinct species of 
Mediterranean fish have been identified ; a collection of 
birds is the subject of a third-century panel (viii). In the 
Neptune house there are reclining figures labellecl Bios and 
Truphe (vi) ; they are precursors of the later busts of 
Ktisis or Ananeosis or Dunamis. At all times things in 
Syria have been very much mixed, but Morey’s conclusions 
stand in sharp contrast with those reached by other critics 
of the much greater mosaics made much later by Syrian 
craftsmen for the Uma>-yad mosques in Jerusalem and 
Damascus ; after a patient analysis of the various influences 
at work in Jerusalem, Miss Marguerite van Berchem finds 
Greco-Roman traditions dominating the Oriental, and 
adds a reservation that ' those types which are called 
Sasanian belong perhaps just as much to Syrian art ’ 
(Creswell's Early Muslim Architecture, I, pp. 227, 228). At 
Antioch during the period we have been discussing Greco- 
Roman traditions seem to us dominant from first to last. 

J. \V. Crowfoot 

A Sixtli Century Monastery at Beth-Shan (Publica- 
tions of the Palestine Section of the University of 
Pennsylvania, \'ol. IV,i. By G. M. FitzGer-vld. Pp. 
ig; pi. 22. Philadelphia: University of Pennslyvania 
Press, 1939. 

This is an account of a small religious house founded in 
the latter half of the sixth century, and used as a burial- 
place by the founder's family. It stood on high ground 
north of the great tell at Beisan, two walls of it abutting 
on the city wall. It was cleared in 1930 by the Penn- 
sylvania University Museum Expedition, and this account 
has been written by Mr. G. M. FitzGerald, who was then 
Director of the Expedition. 

\’ery little of the walls remained standing, but the 
mosaic floors were in e.xceptionally good condition, and 
practically the whole of the ground plan was recovered. 
The chapel was in the north-east, approached through a 
wide porch or narthex from a central hall or court off 
which other rooms opened. Eleven of the rooms had 
mosaic pavements, and the inscriptions they contain tell 
us all we know about the complex ; two ha\e dates which 
are almost certainly to be equated with the years 567 and 
568-9 or 553-4. Coins of Heraclius, which were the 
latest found on the site, suggest that the house had a short 
life, which may explain the good state of the floors. 

The mosaics date from a period when representations of 
birds and beasts, personifications of the months and seasons, 
vignettes of huntsmen and vintagers — the subjects which 


occur so often on the earlier floors at Antioch — were 
becoming increasingly common in ecclesiastical buildings 
in Palestine and Transjordan, and three of the pavements 
have figures of this type. The central court had an all-over 
geometrical pattern of octagons, squares and rhombs filled 
with animals, birds, flowers, fruits and so forth, and in 
the middle a circular panel with the sun and moon and, 
radiating round them, full-length figures of the months, 
which may be contrasted with similar figures on a second- 
century floor at .\ntioch {Antioch on the Or antes, II, p. 191, 
pi. 52). At -\ntioch the months are gracious figures 
standing firmly on real ground, across which shadows fall, 
the inscriptions with their names are written in a band 
above them ; the Beisan months are sketchily drawn, 
floating as it were on a plain background, and the names, 
now Latinised, are scattered about anyhow under or 
between the feet of the figures. A small religious house 
could not command craftsmen of the same calibre as the 
owner of a rich villa, but the tradition is the same. North 
of the court was a small room, perhaps a parlour, with a 
more attractive floor; the all-ov-er pattern is a rather 
skimpy version of the popular vine trellis, with lively 
hunting and vintage scenes in the medallions and various 
birds and beasts in the interstices; one medallion has a 
negro in a gaudy skirt leading a giraffe, which is a new 
subject to the writer. The nav'e of the chapel was less 
happy ; it was covered with a monotonous design of linked 
medallions, eightv'-two in all, each containing a bird. A 
fourth floor in a room south of the chapel consists of three 
strips with wholly different all-over patterns enclosed by a 
single border; it has the same effect as three rugs laid side 
by side, an effect pleasanter, perhaps, than a floor covered 
entirely by any one of the three alone would have. All 
these mosaics must be judged as floor-coverings, not as 
works of fine art. 

The mosaics have been admirably reproduced in what 
looks to us now in war-time a most lavish style, and Mr. 
FitzGerald’s accounts of both mosaics and inscriptions are 
models of what such things should be. 

J. W. Crowfoot 

Hagia Sophia. By E. H, Swift. Pp. xvii -j- Q09; pi. 

46 -h 34 text figs. New York: Columbia University 

Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1941. 66t. 6d. 

Though published in 1940 in America, this book has 
only reached the reviewer’s hands recently. A complete 
work on Santa Sophia is certainly an event, though the 
great church has been studied and recorded to an extent 
not often realised. .\s the only perfect domed basilica, 
whose designers ultimately succeeded in solving a structural 
problem that was outstanding for its time, not attempted 
again on a similar scale for another ten centuries, and 
who obtained a complete mastery of spatial effect combined 
with splendour and beautiful lighting that is unique in 
the annals of architecture, the building has exercised an 
irresistible fascination, in spite of, and perhaps even because 
of, its comparative inaccessibility in modern times. Yet 
there are few books that deal with it in all its aspects: 
Lethaby and Swainson’s was the first; Antoniades’ (1931), 
the second; the book under review, which is dedicated to 
the late Howard Crosby Butler, is the third, and from its 
date, it might be imagined as the final one. Through 
circumstances for which the author was not responsible, it 
can hardly be called that, but it can fairly be said that it 
has justified the very considerable amount of research that 
it discloses. 

Structurally, Santa Sophia has been well studied. In 
1852 and 1854 came Fossati’s repairs and Salzenberg’s 
great monograph, giving the first reliable data for all 
subsequent investigation. In 1883 came Choisy’s pene- 
trating analysis, accompanied by his wonderful diagram- 
matic drawings, in UArl de bdtir chez les Byzantins : then 
Lethaby and Swainson's work, in 1894: a little earlier, a 
good study of the dome (not mentioned by Professor 
Swift) by the late Percy S. Worthington.^ The problem 
of the first dome, the true form of which had been per- 


1 ‘Five Famous Domes; their History and Construc- 
tion ’ ^R.I.B..\. Transactions, New Series, V, i88g, pp. 
165 ff.). 
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ceived by Lethaby, received attention from Millet in 1923, 
Traquair in 1927 and Conant in 1939. Professor Swift 
had the advantage of being able to incorporate all the 
relevant facts of the last-mentioned investigation, with 
drawings. Up to the end of last century (as Choisy's 
latest conclusions were in his Histoire de V architecture, 1899), 
an overhaul of Salzenberg’s geometrical drawings was 
wanted : this was supplied in great part by the late 
James B. Fulton, and well-published as four single plates 
and one double plate in the Architectural Association Sketch 
Book (London) for 1910.- Professor Swift’s good sections 
on Pis. V and \’I are unscientifically presented; each pair 
could easily have been combined as one unit, which would 
have made them more intelligible, and (for a building so 
important as Santa Sophia) an additional plate might have 
been made, to the same scale as PI. Ill, by using part of 
the material of PI. V for a complete longitudinal section 
through the south aisles looking north, with the elevation 
of the main building in relation, as was done by Fulton; 
while PI. IV could, with advantage, have been reduced 
to this scale. Attention to these matters would have made 
the geometrical drawings of the building reasonably 
thorough. 

Following sections on the History' and Description of the 
Church, the remaining ones deal with Principles ctf Design, 
the Church in Detail (considerably the longest, divided 
into Ground level, Triforium, and Superstructure), and the 
Exterior. The first-mentioned is mainly' a thorough ex- 
planation of the theories of Andreades (1931), Sedlmayr 
(1935) and Zaloziecky' (1936). The historical conclusions 
of these authors, particularly Zaloziecky, are sound in the 
emphasis on late Hellenistic and Roman prototypes for 
the basic principles of the design, but the ‘ illusionism ' of 
their aesthetic theories is apt to lose touch with reality, as 
Professor Swift himself apprehends in Sedlmayr. Though 
the designers of Santa Sophia may have fused the elements 
of a Hellenistic pillared court and a Roman basilican hall, 
and though the vistas obtained thereby are extremely 
varied and interesting — as can be seen from Fossati's 
drawings — these were, as in all great buildings of the past, 
the result of a resolution of structural fact by the designer. 

‘ Groups of columns [in the aisles] apparently at random ’ 
(Andreades) is absurd: a glance at the plan will show 
that no more orderly arrangement could be made. To 
say (p. 38) ‘ The doors to the aisles are obviously so placed 
as to afford the most picturesque, restless (sic) and frag- 
mentary views, and even more extreme in this respect are 
the adjacent doors which open just behind the exedrae ’ 
(Zaloziecky) is to ignore what any practical examination 
of the placing of these doors will disclose. Professor Swift 
does not question Sedlmayr’s statement that the propor- 
tions of classical buildings were commensurable : it is clear 
that they were not so, and all attempts to square \'itruvius’ 
theories with the facts have proved fruitless. 

The book might be regarded as the most authoritative 
work on the subject as a whole, to date, though any full 
treatment of the mosaics could not be included, and we 
must share the author's regret that the late.st in\ estigations 
of these were not available. He does full justice to what 
other writers — particularly the most recent ones — have said 
on \ arious aspects of Santa Sophia, and has supplemented 
this by personal observation ' during the course of an 
extended visit to Constantinople not many years before 
the mosque was secularized [ 1 935] . . . specifically for 
the purpose of studying, measuring and photographing 
the Church, and to this end more than a month of intensive 
activity was devoted on the spot.' He was convinced that 
the lowest brick courses of the dome ‘ were laid radially 
and in such a way as to have required a wooden centering ' ; 
which is important, as it has been believed, hitherto, that 
in at least the lower part of the dome, the bricks were 

- Xo mention is made of Fulton's work, which included 
an excellent detailed section through the aisles, looking 
outwards and showing marble linings, etc. His plans, and 
his sections up to the springing of the great arches, are 
well-dimensioned. His assymmetry' in the eastern ter- 
minations of the north and south aisles at Gallery level 
may be accurate recording of the deflection of the building 
(see PI. XLV A in the present book). 


laid more flat. He might have given more information 
about the nature and extent of the remainder of his own 
practical study than can be gathered from the Preface, 
and the absence of reference to the exact source of each 
drawing and photograph is a serious defect. The photo- 
graphic Plates \TI to XVI and XX to XL\T are excellent, 
particularly those of the exterior and the details of the 
interior. General photographs of the interior have always 
been a problem — though Professor Swift's PI. XL\'I is 
very good — and Sebah and Joaillier's fine series had the 
great handicap of the Turkish distortions and accessories; 
but Fossati's coloured plates still give the best impression 
of the interior in all general aspects. The figures in the 
te.xt, especially under ‘ Structure and Decoration,' are 
good, usefully supplementary to those in Lethaby and 
Swainson (to which important book there should have 
been more than footnote references) and to Fulton’s detail 
drawings. 

A few minor matters should be mentioned. On p. 158, 
the word ' oblate ’ is hardly an accepted architectural 
term. On p. 161, the explanation of the "Erratum’ is 
unscientific, especially in reference to the plan, where the 
lines referred to are obviously much more than ‘ approxi- 
mately ' out of straight. There is no explanation of the 
three small circles (one near the north point) on the 
Ground Plan, PI. I. On the Gallery Plan (PI. II), the 
presence of both straight and cursed dotted lines to mark 
the closure of the semi-domes of the exedrae and of the 
eastern and western barrel-vaulted terminations — a con- 
stantly-recurring problem in plans of Santa .Sophia — might 
have been explained, and these lines, together with the 
dotted lines showing the great arches and the dome, should 
have been omitted on the Ground Plan. The term ' Tri- 
forium,' consistently used for the Gynaeceum Gallery, is 
inaccurate. On p. 7, ' Mulvian ’ should be ' Milvian,’ 
and in the title of PI. XXX\' A. ‘ Santuary ' should be 
■ Sanctuar\ .’ 

The Bibliography, apart from exceptions noted above, is 
exhaustive, but it would be more useful if the works 
dealing e.xpressly with Santa Sophia had been listed 
separately. In the Index, the reference to S. .Sophia at 
Salonika on p. 200 is not mentioned; there may be other 
cases of the kind and fuller cross-referencing, e.?.. the 
separate Ravenna churches under the heading ‘ Ratenna,’ 
would be an advantage. As might be expected from its 
Dublishin? source, the book is verv well produced. 

T. F. 

Le Quartier des Manganes et la premiere Region 

de Constantinople (Recherches frangaises en 

Turquie, II). By R. Dem.xngf.l and E. M.\-Mboury. 

Pp. 172; pi, 1 1 -h 2 12 te.xt figs. Paris: E.deBoccard, 

’ 939 - . . . 

This \olume presents us with the final publication of a 
series of e.xcavations carried out in the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923, with the assistance of the French troops of 
occupation, and finished oft' in 1933 by means of a few- 
additional trenches. 

The first chapter is devoted to a survey of the work 
undertaken ; the second contains an historical study of the 
Arsenal . the third is devoted to the most important com- 
plex ofbuildings of the area, the .Monastery of the Mangana, 
with its church of St. George, constructed in the reign of 
Constantine Monomachos (1042—54;. The church had an 
important role to plav in the historv of Byzantium, and 
boasted a rich treasure. It was, hotvever, pillaged and 
destroyed at the time of the Turkish conquest, and to-day 
only the ver\' considerable brick substructures remain. 

The same fate overtook the neighbouring Church of the 
Saviour and the other buildings in the area which are 
identified by the authors in the chapters that follow. The 
first they discuss is the Palace of the Mangana ;Ch. IV), 
constructed by Basil I (867-8861 and demolished at the 
end of the twelfth centurc'. It was an unusual building, 
with five stories, and it is especially sad that nothing 
remains above ground. Chapter is devoted to the 
Monastery and Sacred Spring of the Saviour, the site of 
which the authors believe to be that of a Turkish kiosk 
illustrated bv nineteenth-century travellers, but itself 
destroyed when the railwav was built. In Chapter \T the 
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sea-wall, dating in the main from the time of Theophilus, 
is examined, as well as a cistern called that of the Powder 
Factor)'. Most interesting, however, is a curious hexagonal 
building with a marble basin at the centre, the form of 
which suggests that it was originally a Baptistiy. The 
authors believe that it was associated with a sacred spring 
and dedicated to the Virgin Hodegetria. Several such 
springs existed in Byzantium, and one of them was known 
to be in this area ; their identification of the building is 
thus probable. 

The finds are discussed in two appendices. The first of 
these contains a descriptive catalogue of the more important 
objects, sculpture, pottery and inscriptions ; the second is 
devoted to a single piece of sculpture, the Mangana \'irgin. 
Most of the sculpture discussed is architectural, but there 
are a few interesting fragments of reliefs bearing religious 
subjects. The glazed pottery is all of types well known in 
mid and later Byzantine times. In addition a large number 
of coarse earthenware jars are published, which were 
mostly designed to be used in the construction of domes 
and vaults, to give lightness and strength to the structure. 
Most bore factory marks in the form of graffiti. 

The Mangana Virgin, published in greater detail in the 
second appendix, is one of the finest pieces of mid Byzantine 
sculpture that have come down to us. Similar, but less 
fine, sculptures of the same subject at \’enice, Athens and 
in the Ottoman Museum, are reproduced for comparison ; 
they furnish interesting iconographical parallels, but artis- 
tically, even the finest of them, that at Venice, serves 
primarily to stress the superb quality of the Mangana 
relief. This publication is not exhaustive, and a great 
deal more remains to be said not only on the sculpture of 
this period, but also on reliefs of the same subject, the 
Virgin Orans. 

The volume is well printed and the plans and main 
plates are excellent. The half-tone plates, on the other 
hand, often leave much to be desired, and some of the 
originals from which they were made had been marred 
by titles written over vital portions of the photographs. 
But apart from these small defects, the volume is a most 
welcome addition to our scanty material on the monu- 
ments and topography of Byzantium, and the authors are 
to be congratulated on and thanked for its production. 

D. T. R. 

Byzantine Art in Roumania. By M. Bez.v. Pp. xxi 

— 8: pi. 22 in colour, 48 in half-tone. London: 

Batsford, 1940. 2ij-. 

The title of this book is in a sense a misnomer, since 
practically all the works reproduced are of the post- 
Byzantine rather than the Byzantine period; that is to 
say, they are to be dated subsequent to the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. Yet of all the heritors of Byzantium, 
Roumania was second only to Russia in the quality and 
quantity of the works of art she produced, and much of 
the material illustrated in this book is worthy to be termed 
Byzantine as far as quality is concerned. The book should 
thus be of interest not only to the specialist, but also to the 
student of art in general. 

In the short text the author draws attention to the links 
binding Wallachia and Moldavia to the Byzantine area, 
both in Byzantine and in post-Byzantine times. He then 
illustrates a selection of objects of Roumanian workmanship, 
produced from the early sixteenth century onwards. Like 
the name of the countrs' to tvhich they belong, they show 
a western element in their composition, but the Byzantine 
strain is dominant. The t%vo elements are blended in a 
distinctive manner to form an art which is clearly Rou- 
manian, and there is something in all this material which 
at once distinguishes it from contemporary work produced 
in Russia, Greece or the other Balkan countries. 

One of the finest ol the objects illustrated is perhaps the 
silver casket in the form of a live-domed church decorated 
with enamels, m the Monastery of Dionysiou on Mount 
Athos ; It is actuallv' an artophorion or repository for the 
sacred bread. Fine again are some of the embroideries 
of the early seventeenth century. But the most delicate 
and subtle work is perhaps to be seen in the illuminations, 
more especially Prince Tchiobanu's Gospel at Dionysiou 
or Prince Jeremia Movila's Gospel in the Sinai Monastery-, 


dated 1598. So far as it is possible to form a conclusion 
from a few — though veiy excellent — reproductions in 
colour, a predilection for green seems to be a characteristic 
feature of all the Roumanian illuminations, whether they 
are religious scenes or decorative schemes. So lavish a use 
of green is absent in contemporary Greek or Russian 
painting. At an earlier date, however, it appears to have 
been a distinctive feature of East Anatolian and Caucasian 
painting. Strzygowski has suggested that a relationship 
existed between the Caucasus and Roumania on the 
grounds of architectural similarities and because of the 
popularity of exterior decoration in both areas. The pre- 
dilection for green may prove to be another factor illustrating 
this cultural link. 

Such intriguing problems are not, however, dealt with 
in the text of the book under review. This tells us but 
little. The excellent plates offer an inspiring incentive to 
further research. 

D. T. R. 

The Elizabeth Day McCorinick Apocalypse. \’ol. I, 
A Greek Corpus of Revelation Iconography. Vol. II, 
History and Text. By H. R. Willoughby and E. C. 
Colwell. Pp. xxxviii T 602 and x — 171 ; pi. 73 in 
\'oI. I, 6 in Vol. II. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Pi ess. London; Cambridge University Press, 1940. 

This is the publication of a paper MS. in vernacular 
Greek, c. 1650 of the Apocalypse by Maximos the Pelopon- 
nesian bought by Miss Elizabeth Day McCormick in the Rue 
Saint Sulpice in Paris in March 1932 and edited in 1940, 
the first volume by Harold R. Willoughby and the second 
by Ernest Cadman Colwell. 

In the first volume the MS. is analysed in every technical 
detail, and in the second is the history of the MS. followed 
by tfie Greek text. 

This elaborate publication is the result of expensive, 
far-reaching and painstaking research, which enables the 
authors to compare their MS. closely to some in the libraries 
of Mount Athos and in other libraries of Greece and the 
Xear East, all of which they must presumably have visited 
for the collection and collation of their data. Considerable 
scholarship is displayed in the description of the MS., 
especially in the comparative study with other contem- 
porary ones. 

The MS. is claimed to be unique, on the grounds that 
‘ it is the only Greek MS. of the Apocalypse known to 
scholarship to-day that is illuminated with text tableaux. 
Such is its prime distinction ’ (Vol. I, p. 3), and that it has 
‘no parallel in any media — Eastern or Western’ (Vol. I, 
p. 6). Owing to their date the illuminations presumably 
cannot be considered as Byzantine but may be termed 
‘ Byzantinesque,’ 

controversy is opened, the ultimate aim of which is 
not clear. It is to prove that Maximos of Gallipoli, the 
translator of the Xew Testament into vernacular Greek 
published in Geneva in 1638 under the auspices of Cal- 
vinists, was the same person as Maximos the Peloponnesian, 
to whom the McCormick MS. is ascribed, .\iaxinios ot 
Gallipoli is stated to be ‘ a pupil of Cyril Lucar's ’ (Vol. H, 
p, 36), whereas Andronikos K. Demetrakopoulos in his 
work 'Op965o5os 'EMct; informs us on page 146 of his work 
that Maximos the Peloponnesian was ‘ a pupil and the 
archdeacon of the Patriarch of .Mexandria Meletios Pegas, 
in 1602 he took Holy Orders, his floruit was the end of the 
sLxteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centurs', in 
1620 he was in Jerusalem and he wrote the 'E'yxeipi5iov 
Kara ToO oxiapoTo; tmv rTamcrrcov ... a work written in 
vernacular Greek and published by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem in Bucharest in 1690.’ 

Every ornament of the binding, however small, is closely 
examined with the same precision that characterises the 
whole work, and, being ambitious for detail, the authors 
reach e.xact conclusions. The chief data on which these 
repose are the similarity of the tooling with that on some 
covers in the Benaki Museum, also ascribed to the eighteenth 
century ‘ the general period of Parthenios the Metropolitan 
of Larissa ' {\’oI. H, p. 135), and with that on an Epitaphion 
of the same period in the Gennadeion. It is, therefore, 

■ confidently guessed that the two [latter] bindings were 
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produced at the same time and in the same atelier’ (Vol. II, 
p. 135). To this is added similarity of binding and of 
tooling to that found on the covers of a Proskunitarion of a 
century later, also in the Gennadeion, belonging to the 
period when the Metropolitan of Larissa acquired the 
McCormick MS. for his library, and in which luckily the 
nineteenth-centuiy binder’s name and particulars are 
recorded in a note as being Joseph of Douskos in Thessaly 
and the date of the binding 1825 (Vol. 11 , p. 136). There 
is thus considered to a ‘ consensus of indicia ’ that the 
^McCormick covers were ‘ created at the order of Par- 
thenios of Larissa when he added the codex to his library 
early in the eighteenth century and that they [the tooling 
stamps] were designed and finished at the monastery of 
Douskos near by in the Peneios valley ’ (Vol. II, p. 135). 
Monastic bindings are usually accepted as being very 
conventional, as were most crafts practised by members 
of the Church. This consideration should greatly add to 
the difficulties of exact dating. p p A 


Eight American Praxapostoloi. By K. \V. Clark. Pp. 

204; pi. 8. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

London: Cambridge University Press, 194T. lat. 

Of the three main types of text in the Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles, the Alexandrian type, the Western and 
the Byzantine, the ^Vestern in Acts is poorly represented 
by Greek authorities. These consists of two papyri, of 
codices Bezae and Laudianus, and, in a modified form, of 
some groups of minuscules. \Vhere codex Bezae is deficient, 
these last often provide the only evidence for the Western 
text in Greek. In the Pauline Epistles where the uncial 
representation of the Greek Western text is fuller, the 
importance of the minuscules is not so great, but here 
also they are frequently significant. Of the eight Prax- 
apostoloi, all of them cursives, collated in Dr. Clark’s 
work, four belong to the Western t>'pe of minuscule text, 
viz. 2412, 2401, 1799, 876, and of these 2412 seems to be 
the most important not only of the four, but of all cursives 
of this type, superior even to 614. These four collations, 
together with materials in A. \’. Valentine Richard’s book 
The Text of Acts in Codex 614 and its Allies, give us an 
adequate picture of the minuscules of the Western text. 
The other four manuscripts 223, 1022, i960, 2423 repre- 
sent, more or less closely, the textual type current in 
Byzantine use. Without access to the manuscripts it is 
impossible to check the accuracy of the collations, but a 
reading of the introductions and of selected passages sug- 
gests that the standard must be high. While Mr. Clark 
and his fellow-collators are to be congratulated on such a 
book, it is lamentable that in recent years little has been 
done in Great Britain in collating and publishing manu- 
scripts available here despite the impetus that the pre- 
paration of the O.xford ‘ Novum Testamentum Graece ’ 
under the editorship of the Rev. S. C. E. Legg ought to 
have given such valuable work. The torch of Tischendorf. 
Scrivener and their contemporaries, seems to have passed 


to the United States. 


G. D. Kilpatrick 


Dionysius Solomos. By Romilly Jenkins. Pp. x+ 225; 
pi. 2. Cambridge: University Press, 1940. Ss. 6 d. 

This brightly written and veiy readable study of Dionysius 
Solomos contains many features of interest — historical, 
linguistic, biographical and critical. The greater part of 
Solomos’ life was passed in the lovely islands of Zante 
and Corfu, mainly under the English ‘ Protectorate.’ 
Until 1828 (apart from ten years in Italy) the poet was in 
his native Zante and conceived a strong anti-English bias. 
It is true that the ‘ Constitution,’ under which the Hep- 
tanese was governed, was a farce, but the actual rule — 
even under Maitland — was not too oppressive, and the 
nobility were in a position to enjoy their wealth and 
privileges inherited from the Wnetian period. But Solomos, 
partly Irom domestic, partly from political causes, became 
desperately unhappy in Zante, and transferred himself to 
Corfu with remarkable results. He was welcomed there 
into the brilliant society of the governing class and the 
intellectual circle of Guilford’s Ionian Academy, and 
became as pro- as he had before been anti-English. All 
this is set forth by Mr. Jenkins in lively fashion. 
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The Modern Greek linguistic question is of peculiar 
importance in any study of Solomos. Whereas the Byzan- 
tine ‘ purist ’ tradition clung fast to .Athens and to Greece 
proper, the ‘ popular ’ language was kept alive in outlying 
Greek-speaking parts. Such names as Athanasius Christo- 
poulo and John A'ilara are to be remembered with honour 
in connexion with the movement to make the popular 
language a fit vehicle for serious literature. It was reserved 
for Solomos, under the impulse of Trikoupis, to show 
that the popular language was fully able to provide the 
vocabulary necessary for poetty of the highest order. 
This study traces the steps by which this difficult task was 
achieved. 

The life-career of Solomos is of the greatest interest. 
Illegitimate son of a father who could trace his nobilitv 
through several centuries, he had a mother sprung from 
the common people — one who certainly spoke the Greek 
vernacular. His mother’s standing is of importance, for it 
goes far to explain how Solomos, who was educated in 
Italy from the age of ten to twenty and used Italian as the 
language of his earliest compositions, was able to obtain 
such a mastery over the popular Greek language. I’he 
Dialogue sets forth his views on the use of the living language 
with no uncertain sound. The character of Solomos — 
poetiy apart — is an interesting psychological study. He 
was a compound of contradictions. Affable, vet proud 
and quarrelsome; generous, yet hard in business; ten- 
derest of poets, yet bitterest of satirists : a prey to intemper- 
ance, yet capable of the most exacting effort to create the 
language he desired. His nervous irritability at times 
bordered on insanity, and the prolonged family law-suit 
wrought untold harm on such a temperament. 

But Solomos' life, though related by Mr. Jenkins in a 
highly interesting manner, is but the background to an 
excellent critical study of his poetry. The poet’s fame was 
made by hi.s Hymn to Liberty composed about 1822, Thougii, 
as this study shows, the Hymn by no means reaches the 
high-water-mark of Solomos’ poetiy, it is probable that it 
will always rank in the popular mind as his greatest poem. 
Stanzas from it have been adopted as the Greek National 
.Anthem. It appeared just at the right moment, when 
Greece was at the beginning of her struggle for independ- 
ence, and was couched in language well calculated to 
appeal to a world inllamed with Byronic enthusiasm for 
that cause. But Solomos' highest poetry was produced 
after his migration to the more congenial atmosphere of 
Corfu in 1828. In his epigrams and lyric tenderne.ss he 
reminds us of Simonides. In the longer pieces, such as 
the Lambros, the Cretan and the Free Besieged, there are 
passages of unsurpassed lyrical beauty descriptive of Greek 
nature and atmosphere. A'et with all this, Solomos must 
rank as a disappointing poet. The promise is not fulfilled 
and the great creative work which he longed for was never 
produced. Forsitan in magnis et volmsse sat est is the feeling 
with which we are left. I'here is no lack of study and 
striving. Greek folk-poetr>- and Cretan literature are ran- 
sacked for a htting vocabulaiy , and in the purely linguistic 
sphere Solomos’ services to Modern Greek literature are 
immense. The causes of the poet’s failure to produce a 
great creative work and his legacy of fragments are judi- 
ciously examined in this study. Part may be due to 
instability and intemperance, but German poetic theories — 
and in particular those of Schiller — seem to ha\e been 
mainly responsible. The three sketches of the Free Besieged 
are significant. The poet became obsessed tvith the idea 
that It was his duty to raise the heroism of the defenders 
of Missolonghi from the particular to the ideal and that 
every word used must be exactly fitting. Hence a mass of 
corrections, but a loss of spontaneity. 

Mr. Jenkins in the body of his work gives verse-trans- 
lations of select passages of the poetry, and the original 
Greek is printed in an appendix. He seems to depreciate 
these translations excessively. It is true that thev are 
free, but on the whole they are very well done. The version 
of No. 33, describing the entrancing .scenery of Crete, 
may be singled out for special commendation. 

The study is one that should be consulted by all those 
who wish to understand the greatest lyrical poet of Modem 
Greece. 

F. H. ALarshall 
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np6cy9uy£S Kai TTpoacpuyiKov Zi^Trjpa Kord ttiv ’EiravdoTaCTiv toO 
1821. By Apostolos Bakalopoulos. Pp. xii — 186. 
Thessalonika : 1939. 

This study of refugee problems during the Greek War of 
Independence is divided into two parts, the first covering 
the period from 1821 to the arrival in Greece of Capo- 
distria, and the second that of the rule of Capodistria to 
the arrival of King Otho, followed by an appendix dealing 
with the question under the first King of the Hellenes. 
At the beginning of the work is an imposing list of the 
printed books consulted by the author, and at the end is 
an index, whose shortcoming is the lack of general subject- 
matter entries. 

The merit of the work lies in the fact that, to the best 
of my knowledge, it constitutes the first attempt to study 
in detail the fluctuations of Greek populations during the 
epic struggle, and thus it may be considered to be a useful 
contribution elucidating the origins of the Siao-iropdt. Good 
use is made of the early issues of the Official Gazette, 
and this alone must have entailed long and painstaking 
research. 

It is, however, a little disappointing that, whereas the 
opening lines of the preface tell us that the refugee problem 
created after the .Asia Minor campaign in 1922 prompted 
the author to study its counterpart during the War of 
Independence, and thus make us anticipate comparative 
tables of statistics and analyses, none such are forthcoming. 

With great labour the author has collected a deal of 
valuable material, which is sub-divided geographically 
into sections according to the homelands of the emigrants, 
and at the end of 156 pages of such classification he devotes 
only four pages to general remarks and deductions. Here 
and there undue prominence is given to local jealousies, 
which tends to obscure objectiveness. 

The composition of some sentences is unexpected : for 
instance, on page 73 we read: ‘However, their few 
dwelling-houses and business premises situated on the sea 
shore, as also the other Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
the island, ran serious risk a few months after the outbreak 
of the revoluticn.’ The meaning of other phrases is not 
always clear; for example, on page 77: 'In an assembly 
of the inhabitants, which took place in 1825 in the court- 
yard of the church of the Transfiguration, the name of 
Hermoupolis was given to ivhat had hitherto been an 
anonymous town, Hermoupolis is usually called even to 
this dav by the inhabitants of the Upper Town Gialbs or 
Kato Chora as opposed to Apano Chora or Castro (Upper 
Town .’ First we are told that the town was ‘ anonymous,’ 
and then it is inferred that it had several names which 
have persisted ‘ even to this day.’ What is actually meant 
is that there were several small settlements so near to one 
another that after the additional building occasioned by 
the influx of Chians the settlements were fused into one 
town, which was collectively named Hermoupolis, the 
names of the settlements henceforth denoting districts of 
the town. Some discrepancies are also noticeable, for on 
page 56 ' loss of considerable capital and of social position ’ 
are a.scribed to base prompted the Chians to make a bid 
to free their island; on page 79, however, it is stated that 
the reason for this action was the decision of the Great 
Powers definitely to fix the frontiers of Greece, the State 
which they had decided to create. The real reason for 
the ill-fated expedition of Colonel Fabvier to free Chios in 
1827. to which indirect reference is made, wa.s that those 
parts of Gieece which were in a state of insurrection stood 
a better chance of being included in the new free State 
than those whose activities had ceased. 

P. P. .A. 

Venizelos, Patriot, Statesman, Revolutionary. By 
D. .Al.asios. Pp. IX ~ 304; pi. 1 — 2 maps. London: 
Percv Lund Humphries & Co., 1942. I2j. Cd, 

This account of X’enizelos is to be commended, because 
the author has ba.sed it on good sources of information, 
and particularly because, though he is an admirer of the 
Greek statesman, he is not, like many out-and-out partisans, 
blind to his defects. I'hat A'enizelos was an extraordinaiy 


man, who made Modern Greece familiar to the world, 
cannot be denied. That he was an opportunist, who 
sometimes resorted to Machiavellian methods, can, on the 
other hand, hardly be contested. He was undoubtedly an 
ardent patriot, but he was obsessed by the idea of a ‘ Great 
Greece,’ and his major triumph — The treaty of Sevres — 
was but a success on paper. Though he cannot be blamed 
directly for the disaster in .Asia Minor which followed, 
there can be little doubt that his excessive territorial 
aspirations were indirectly responsible for it. It is probable 
that the reconciliation with Turkey in 1930 will be regarded 
by historians as his most lasting piece of statesmanship. 
Though he could, for the moment, sway foreign politicians 
by the magic of his personality and thus affect an important 
combination such as the Balkan .Alliance of 1912, much of 
his work was soon undone. 

As regards home affairs, ATnizelos can scarcely be said 
to have been successful. There is perhaps something in a 
suggestion mentioned in this book— that as a Cretan bom 
and bred and a natural revolutionary, he was never really 
happy in the political atmosphere of Greece. His quarrel 
with Prince George, as High Commissioner of Crete, was 
the beginning of his anti-Royalist attitude and sowed the 
seeds of a bountiful crop of troubles later on. The reputa- 
tion of having been brought to power by foreign support 
in 1917 clung to him and engendered a bitterness never 
exceeded in all the bitterness of Greek politics. .Add to 
this the fact that A'enizelos never acquired the art of 
choosing his subordinates well. Finally the revolutionaiy 
of 1896 became the tragic figure of the rebellion of 1935. 
The sanity of his earlier revolutions had degenerated into 
the purposeless rising of a broken man. 

Yet it would not be fair to close on this note. The times 
in which he lived were of extraordinary difficulty and he 
faced them with extraordinary courage. If we consider 
the reputation of Greece in 1897 ^rid its reputation to-day 
in the midst of grievous calamity, it would not be amiss 
to attribute much of the high regard in which Greeks are 
held to the patriotic example of A'enizelos. He will remain 
a great figure in the histoiy of modern Greece in spite of 
errors and failures. 

F. H. Marshall 


A Short History of Modern Greece, 1821-1940. 

Bv E. S. Forster. Pp. 237; 5 maps. London: 

Methuen, 1941. tzs.Cd. 

The book is divided into three parts in accordance with 
the chief periods of the history of the modern Greek 
kingdom — namely, from the War of Independence to the 
outbreak of the first European War with a short chapter 
on Greece as a Turkish province ; Greece during the 
European W'ar of 1914-1918; and finally the period of 
1918-1940, followed by a bibliography of works consulted 
and an index. 


The whole work, the result of careful study, presents a 
very clear account of a somewhat involved 'histoiy with 
the important events set out in high relief. It is a handy 
chronicle of reference and should prove useful to all who 
wish to obtain an insight to the development of the modern 
Greek State. Some may consider that references to certain 
events in^ contemporarv' and controversial periods are not 
as objective as thev might ha\e been, had the study been 
more extensive and detailed. 

Professor Forster does not appear quite convinced as to 
the fallacy of the theorv put forward bv the German 
historian Fallermayer that the modern Greeks are ' an 
almost purely Slatonic race (p, 214). I he theorv was 
based upon the fact that Greece was invaded by the'Slavs 
in .\.D. 577. In this connexion it is suitable to note that 
Imperial Russia in her political propaganda in Oreece, 
wheie she maintained a russophil party, never so much as 
alluded to ties of affinity between the two laces, tics of 
common religion being the corner-stone of that political 
edihce. \\ e must hence deduce that the racial ties between 
Greeks and .Slaws were known to the Teutonic race onlv 
and not to the .Slavs themseU es ! 


P. P. A. 
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50 Bedford Sq,uare, London, W.C.i. 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1941-42. 


The Council beg leave to submit then- report 
for the session now concluded : — 

Finance. 

The Accounts for the year 1941 again show a 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. This is 
largely due to the postponement of the publica- 
tion of \'ol. LXI of the Journal, though cei tain 
costs in the production of the previous volume 
were carried over into 1941. The letting of the 
second floor in the late summer does not yet 
appear to our advantage, owing to somewhat 
heavy expenses for dilapidations ' part of which 
will eventually be repaid by the War Damage 
Commission). Insurance of the contents of the 
Library and Offices against enemy action was 
another heathy item during the year. Compensa- 
tion has been received for books destroyed while 
on loan. 

Membership on June ist for the last three 
years was as follows ; — 

Life Student 

Members. Members. Associates. Libraries lotal. 

1940 994 146 170 340 L650 

1941 921 136 105 2150 I;446 

1 942 830 134 83 232 1,280 

Subscriptions have thus fallen by 166, as 
against 204 in the previous year. ,\s the 1941 
figure included Professor Meiitt’s 34 new meni- 
bers from America, this year’s figure is not dis- 
couraging. American Libraries, too, are likely 
to renetv their subscriptions when the Journal 
appears. 

Obituary. 

The Council record with great regret the 
deaths of two former Presidents, Sit Arthur 
Evans and Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, and of Dr. 
Pfuhl, who ^vas Honorary Member of the 
Society, in addition to the following lossp among 
members during the past session: — Miss A. E. 
Barlow, Mr. ^V. R. Collinson, Mr. R. Cooke, 
Sir Stafford Crossman, the Rev. R. E. E. 
Frampton, Mrs. E. Lamb. Sir George Mac- 
donald, Sir P. J. Macdoneli, Dame Emily Pen- 
rose, Lord Rennell of Rodd. Miss M. D. Rogers, 
Air. X. W'edd, Prof. W. H. \Voodward. 

Among the war losses are Mr. J. D. Boyd 
(reported missing), E/O J. L. Halstead, arid 
Capt. J. D. S. Pendlebury, who was killed in 
Crete after distinguished service in his country s 
cause. 


Prisoners of War. 

Capt. P. M. B. Savage, who is a prisoner of 
war in Germany, having sent home a request 
for ‘ The Bible, Shakespeare, Classical Texts and 
the Hellenic Journal’ it has been arranged to 
foiward the Journal and surplus volumes of the 
Classics to liim and other prisoners of war. 
Altmbers who have texts for disposal can 
leceive addresses by application to the Librarian. 

Premises. 

With the consent of the Bedford Estate, the 
second floor was let in July at a war-time rent 
of £145 per annum to Captain and Mis. L. G. 
Struthers, both engaged on war woik in London. 
There has been no further laid damage, and 
fire-watching has been maintained throughout 
the year by Miss Southan and our caretaker, 
Mrs. Jones, the latter as Gioup Leader in the 
Square patrol. 

Presentation to Sir Arthur Evans. 

On July 8th, the occasion of his 90th birthday, 
an address composed by Professor J. L. Myres 
and written on calf-skin in Chinese ink and 
English gold by Miss Maigaret Hodgson of the 
Society of Sci ibes, was presented to Sir Arthur 
Evans by Professor Myres and Professor R. M. 
Dawkins. This was read to him then and 
several times again at his request during the 
three days’ interval between his birthday and 
his death. The cost of the mounted scroll and 
case was borne by Mr. Christian Doll, in 
memory of his association with Sir Arthur’s 
work at Knossos. A photograph of the inscrip- 
tion tCll be found at the end of this Report. 

Joint Meeting of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies. 

A Committee was appointed in X'ovember by 
the Councils of the two Societies to organise a 
meeting '.to which the Classical Association was 
invited; to be held at Oxford in the week 
August 29th to September 5th, 1942, under the 
Presidency- of Professor Gilbert Murray. 

Administration. 

The following members of Council retire 
under Rule 19 '- — Air. \V. L. Cuttle, Prof. J. F. 
Dobson. Air. G. G. Hardie, Aliss W. Lamb. 
Air. D. L. Page, Air. F. H. Sandbach, Prof 
P. X. L're, Prof. H. T. Wade-Gery, Prof. E. H. 
Warmington and Prof. T. B. L. Webster. 
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The Council have nominated for election as 
members of their body for the next three years ; — 
Mr. R. D. Barnett, i^Ir. R. M. Cook, Prof. E. R. 
Dodds, !Miss M. Hartley, Miss X. C. Jolliffe, 
Lady Nicholson, Dr. F. Saxl, Mr. T. C. Skeat, 
Mr. G. A. D. Tait and Mr. A. M. Woodward. 

A vacancy having occurred with the death of 
Dr. Pfuhl, the Council have nominated for 
election as Honorary Member of the Society 
Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was a subscribing member for many years. 

The Council have pleasure in announcing 
that Sir George Hill has been re-elected to the 
Standing Committee in place of Miss W. Lamb, 
who retires in rotation. 

The Council thank their Honorary Member, 
Mr. C. T. Edge, M.A., F.G.A., for acting as 
auditor, and have pleasure in nominating him 
for re-election. 

Sir John Forsdyke has been good enough to 
take over the Editorship of the Journal on the 
enlistment of Mr. Denys Haynes in the Royal 
Artillery. \’ol. LXI is expected to appear in 
the early autumn. 

Meetings. 

The following communications have been 
made during the session ; — 

November 4th, 1941. Prof J. L. Myres at 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, on ‘ The 
Life and Work of Sir Arthur Evans.’ 

February 3rd, 1942. Prof. E. H. Minns at 
the Literar\- Lecture Rooms, Cambridge, on 
‘ Greek Plate from East European Hoards.’ 

May 5th, 1942. Mr. C. T. Seltman at 
Burlington House on ‘ Greek Sculpture and 
some Festival Coins.’ 

June 23rd, 1942. Dr. Pickard-Cambridge 
(Presidential Address) on ‘ The Athenian 
Theatre in the fifth century b.c.’ 

The Joint Library. 

The following figures show the work done 
during the last three sessions : — 

Library. 

>939-40- 1940-1- i94>-2- 

Books added 377 384 137 

Books borrowed . . 3,058 >.-513 >,698 

Borrowers 551 307 251 

Slide Collections. 

Slides added 209 104 58 

Slides borrowed .. 3,146 2,409 2,387 

Slides sold 278 71 27 

The drop in the number of books added to out- 
collection was, of course, to be expected in the 
present state of the book trade, but the number 
of those borrowed shows an encouraging ad- 
vance on last year’s figure. The number of 
slides borrowed has also been fairly well main- 
tained. 


Additions made during the year include : — 
Athenian Studies presented to W. S. Ferguson, the 
first supplementary volume to the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology-, Trevelyan’s 
Goethe and the Greeks, Rostovtzeff’s Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World, Forster’s 
Short History of Modern Greece, Argenti’s Chius 
Vincta and Starr’s The Roman Imperial Navy. 
Among works on philosophy are Cornford’s 
translation of Plato’s Republic, Robinson’s Plato’s 
Earlier Dialectic, Shute’s The Psychology of Aristotle. 
On Science, Heidel’s Hippocratic Medicine. Arch- 
aeologv- is represented by the tenth volume of 
Excavations at Olynthus by D. M. Robinson and 
\’ol. 64 of Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. Publications on Art include Swift’s Hagia 
Sophia and Goldscheider’s Etruscan Sculpture in 
the Phaidon Edition. Among the contributions 
to Numismatics are the third parts of volume iii 
of Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Milne’s Colophon 
and its Coinage and Mosser’s Endicott Gift of 
Greek and Roman Coins in the .\merican Numis- 
matic Society’s Numismatic Notes and Monographs. 
In Epigraphy there is part xviii of the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri. The weekly Greek newspaper 
‘ Hellas ’ is the only new periodical taken this 
year. 

Reciprocal loans arranged with the National 
Central Library were again useful. The Joint 
Library lent 33 books and borrow-ed 23. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts 
of books from the following ; — 

Authors : Mr. P. Corder, Mr. N. J. DeWitt, 
Mr. G. M. Fitzgerald, Mr. G. Kazarow^ Mr. L. 
Nyikos, Mr. E. W, Palm, Mr. A. S. Pease, Mr. 
L. J. D. Richardson, Mr. C. A. Roebuck, Prof. 
W. B. Stanford, Sir Aurel Stein, Dr. P. Treves, 
Mr. R. P. Wright. 

Donors of other books : Mr. J. W. Baggally, 
Mrs. R. S. Conway, the late Rev. R. E. E. 
Frampton, Mr. G. T. Griffith, Miss M. V. 
Taylor. 

The Presses of the following Universities : Aber- 
deen, Budapest, Cambridge, Colombia, Cornell, 
Dublin, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Nebraska, 
Oxford. 

Institutions and Associations : American Numis- 
matic Society, American Philological .Wsocia- 
tion, Ameiican School at .\thens, Egypt 
E.xploration Society, Government of India, 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sea- 
farers’ Education Service, Government of 
Turkey. 

The two Councils wish to record their appre- 
ciation of the help given by Mrs. E. B. Gulley, 
who has continually stepped into the breach 
when the staff was short-handed, by \Iiss Alford, 
who has recorded incoming periodicals, and by 
Miss F. E. Bramley and ^lme. Ghicoteau, who 
have occasionally assisted in the Library. 

The thanks of the Councils are due to Mrs. 
R. S. Conway and Mr. E. S. G. Robinson for 
gifts to the photographic collections. 
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The Investments as at December 31, IQ41, bad a value of ^33^b. 
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Primed in Ohlat 

BY Richard Clay and Company Ltd., 
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**A book that is shut is but a block" 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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